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Editor's  Pages 


No  more  requests  to  be  patient  and  "watch  this  spot."  With  pleasure  and 
relief  I  begin  this  column  with  the  announcement  that  the  Thoreau  Institute 
Research  Center — consisting  of  the  Henley  Library  and  the  Media  Center — is 
now  up  and  running.  Since  the  grand  opening  last  June  in  a  ceremony  attended  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  the  Research  Center  staff  and  many  others  have 
worked  diligently  to  make  the  holdings  accessible  to  both  on-site  and  on-line 
visitors.  While  the  exacting  and  exasperating  cataloguing  will  continue  for  a  time 
to  come,  the  Henley  Library — named  to  honor  benefactor  Don  Henley  for  his 
broad-based,  long-standing,  and  unflinching  commitment  to  Thoreauvian  educa- 
tion and  conservation — has  made  the  transition  from  edifice  to  institution.  The 
library's  core  collections  are  those  of  (in  alphabetical  order)  Raymond  Adams, 
Walter  Harding,  and  Roland  Robbins — all  on  long-term  loan  from  the  Thoreau 
Society.  Moreover,  the  Society's  role  in  making  this  library  a  success  does  not 
end  with  a  loan  agreement;  we  are  not  passive  partners  in  this  crucial  enterprise. 
This  coming  summer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Society's  annual  meeting  in  Con- 
cord, an  invited  gathering  of  representative  scholars  will  consider  how  best  to 
dovetail  the  resources  of  the  library  with  the  needs  of  the  academic  community  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world.  Professional  scholars,  though,  are  definitely 
not  the  only  anticipated  users  of  the  library  holdings  and  facilities.  Students  of  all 
levels  and  ages — from  elementary  school  through  elder  hostel,  with  or  without 
institutional  affiliation — are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  library,  and  plans  are 
ongoing  for  the  best  ways  to  serve  this  larger  constituency.  Already  the  Thoreau 
Institute,  now  in  its  third  year  of  educational  activities,  has  integrated  the  library 
into  its  programs  involving  students  and  teachers  from  the  local  area  and  beyond. 
For  more  information  about  the  Thoreau  Institute  and  the  Research  Center,  see  the 
article  "Foundations  for  the  Castle:  Building  the  Thoreau  Institute"  in  this  Con- 
cord Saunterer.  Compiler  Jason  Taylor,  a  dedicated  Institute  staff  member,  has 
combined  text  and  photographs  to  portray  the  visionary  doings  at  44  Baker  Farm. 
And  to  arrange  a  personal  visit  to  the  Institute,  use  the  contact  information  in  the 
ad  at  the  end  of  this  issue. 

A  change  in  the  Thoreau  Society  mission  statement  approved  in  January 
1999  by  the  board  of  directors  (and  requiring  ratification  by  society  members)  will 
accomplish  the  Thoreauvian  goal  of  matching  our  words  to  our  actions.  It  may 
also  signal  an  enlarged  role  for  the  Society  in  an  area  where  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Henry  Thoreau  himself  have  been  a  shaping  force — the  conservation/preservation 
movement.  Specifically,  the  board  unanimously  approved  the  addition  of  "advo- 
cating for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  Country"  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
honor  Henry  Thoreau.    (The  other  ways,  already  included  in  the  mission  state- 
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ment,  are  "fostering  education  about  and  stimulating  interest  in  his  life,  works,  and 
philosophy;  coordinating  research  on  his  life  and  writings;  and  acting  as  a  reposi- 
tory for  Thoreauviana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to  Thoreau  and  his 
times.")  While  the  Society  has  a  long  history  of  involvement  with  Walden  Pond 
conservation,  in  recent  years  we  have  also  lobbied  to  preserve  Walden  Woods, 
Estabrook  Woods,  and  the  Thoreau  birthplace  farmstead  (see  the  "Announce- 
ment" in  this  issue)  and  to  close  the  Concord  town  dump.  Two  years  ago  we 
honored  the  State  of  Maine  and  Baxter  State  Park  for  preserving  Mount  Katahdin 
and  a  significant  portion  of  Thoreau' s  Maine  Woods,  and  in  February  of  1999  we 
strongly  corrected  a  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  column  in  which  a  politician  de- 
clared that  Thoreau  actually  favored  widespread  logging  and  development  while 
scorning  publically  owned  wild  lands.  A  nonprofit  organization  by  every  fiscal 
standard,  the  Thoreau  Society  cannot  champion  causes  with  dollars  we  don't 
possess.  We  can,  however,  continue  to  offer  as  much  verbal  and  moral  and  other 
support  for  Thoreau  Country  as  we  can  muster,  invoking  the  name  and  words  and 
legacy  of  Thoreau  in  matters  where  they  apply  and  count. 

In  addition  to  the  overview  of  the  Thoreau  Institute  and  its  new  library/ 
media  center,  this  Concord  Saunterer  offers  thoughtful  considerations  of  Thoreau' s 
indebtedness  to  the  Greek  philosopher  Thales;  of  his  French  connection  and 
Francophilia;  of  the  German  influence  on  American  Transcendentalism;  of  the 
philosophical  and  technical  challenge  of  writing  a  screenplay  on  Thoreau' s  life;  of 
his  late-life  trip  to  Minnesota's  Indian  country;  and  of  a  philosophical  link 
between  Thoreau  and  an  Indian  book  by  Zane  Grey.  Also  included  are  a  first- time 
translation  of  a  famous  Swedish  author's  introduction  of  Thoreau  to  his  homeland 
in  1924,  and  the  full  text  of  a  gripping  letter  about  the  last  days  and  death  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  penned  by  his  son  Edward. 

All  publications  advertised  in  this  issue,  including  the  new  titles  in  both 
the  Thoreau  Society's  "Spirit  of  Thoreau  Series"  and  its  "Reprint  Series,"  are 
available  from  our  bookshop,  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond.  Comments  and  ques- 
tions about  The  Concord  Saunterer  should  be  sent  by  mail  or  e-mail  to  the  editor  at 
East  Carolina  University  (full  address  on  inside  of  front  cover).  Back  issues  from 
1993  (N.S.  Vol.  1)  on  are  available  from  the  same  source  for  $10.00  per  copy 
($8.00  each  for  multiple  copies),  domestic  shipping  included,  foreign  surcharge 
on  request. 

Enjoy! 

RWH 


Announcement 


The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  Inc. 

a  nonprofit  group  formed  to  restore  the  home 
in  which  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born 


DID  YOU  KNOW  . . . 

•  That  the  Town  of  Concord  saved  the  twenty-acre  Thoreau  Farm  from  develop- 
ment by  buying  it  in  1997? 

•  That  this  purchase  was  the  culmination  of  a  citizens  campaign  with  contribu- 
tions from  many  individuals  and  major  funding  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Town  of  Concord  and  the  Seefurth  Fund  of  the  Education 
Collaborative  for  Greater  Boston  (EDCO)? 


That  the  campaign  was  supported  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  interest  groups 
including  conservationists,  agricultural  historians,  corporations,  educators  and 
Thoreauvians? 
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•  That  EDCO  will  build  a  barnlike  educational  center  behind  the  birth  house 
where  primary  and  secondary  students  can  learn  about  Thoreau  and  his  friends? 

•  That  Gaining  Ground,  a  Concord  nonprofit  organization,  has  leased  about  nine 
acres  to  be  used  to  teach  children  about  agriculture  and  produce  food  for  the 
poor? 

•  That  the  Town's  Natural  Resources  Commission  will  manage  another  nine 
acres  for  conservation? 

•  That  the  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  has  been  formed  with  representation  from  all 
groups  that  care  about  the  property,  including  the  Thoreau  Society,  to  raise 
funds  to  restore  and  operate  the  birth  house? 

•  That  the  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  1998 
Massachusetts  Catalogue  for  Philanthropy? 

•  That  there  are  many  ways  you  can  participate  in  this  memorial  to  Concord's 
famous  son? 


HERE'S  HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  . . . 

1.  Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  put  you  on  the  mailing  list; 

2.  Let  us  know  if  you  have  information  about  the  house  that  we 
should  be  aware  of; 

3.  Make  a  financial  contribution  of  any  size  to  help  with  the 
reconstruction; 

4.  Consider  the  Trust  in  your  estate  planning; 

5.  Tell  us  of  any  foundations  or  other  sources  of  funding  that  might 
be  interested; 

6.  Come  see  the  house  during  the  next  meeting  of  the  Thoreau 
Society. 

Write  us  c/o  Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  President,  The  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  129  Westford 
Road,  Concord,  MA,  01742;  e-mail  atjwheels@gateway.net  or  telephone/fax  at 
(978)  287-0938. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2013 


http://archive.org/details/concordsaunterer19986unse 


foundations  for  the  Castle: 
(Building  the  (Thoreau  Institute 

compiled  by  Jason  Taylor 


If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work 
need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where  they  should  be. 
Now  put  the  foundations  under  them. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

When  creating  the  Thoreau  Institute,  the  Walden  Woods  Project  was 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  building  a  place  that  would  not  only  serve  the 
academic  community  but  the  community  as  a  whole,  that  would  provide  not  only 
a  venue  for  scholarship  but  an  open  forum  for  dialogue  and  growth.  The  mission 
of  the  Institute  is  to  offer  through  its  collections,  media  center,  and  education 
programs,  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning  about  Thoreau' s  life  and  work,  his 
literary,  environmental,  and  social  influence.  With  careful  development  of  pro- 
grams and  resources  designed  to  appeal  to  all  ages  and  knowledge  levels,  the 
Institute  strives  to  attract  both  young  and  old,  novice  and  scholar. 

Beginning  in  1990,  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  at  the  urging  of  its 
founder,  recording  artist  Don  Henley,  embarked  on  an  ambitious  campaign  to 
acquire  and  preserve  land  in  historic  Walden  Woods.  In  the  ensuing  seven  years, 
the  organization  raised  over  $17  million  for  the  purchase  and  preservation  of 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Thoreau' s  woods.  The  Walden  Woods  Project 
acquired  the  Institute  property  in  1994  because  of  its  historical  and  environmental 
significance. 

The  Institute  property  was  one  of  Thoreau' s  prime  berrying  grounds. 
During  Thoreau' s  lifetime  the  land  was  owned  by  Jacob  Baker,  who  lived  at  the 
entrance  to  the  road  now  called  Baker  Farm.  As  a  youngster  Thoreau  came  each 
year  to  pick  huckleberries  and  blueberries  which,  to  this  day,  are  the  prevailing 
undershrub  in  the  surrounding  woodlands:  "I  remember  gathering  ten  quarts  [of 
blueberries]  in  two  hours,"  he  wrote,  "filling  a  flour  kit . .  .  some  thirty  years  ago, 
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where  now  there  is  a  thick  and  high  wood." 

Throughout  his  life  Thoreau  came  back  to  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
Institute,  sometimes  to  take  in  the  view  from  Pine  Hill  toward  Flint's  Pond  to  the 
east  and  Walden  Pond  to  the  west,  other  times  to  gather  berries  and  nuts,  or  again 
to  study  the  flora  and  fauna.  His  interest  in  these  grounds  rose  considerably  when, 
on  January  5,  1850,  he  "discovered,"  as  he  termed  it,  the  "small  grove  of  beeches 
.  .  .  between  Walden  and  Flint's  Ponds,  standing  by  a  little  run  which  at  length 
makes  its  way  through  Jacob  Baker's  meadow  and  a  deep  broad  ditch  which  he 
has  dug  and  emptied  into  the  river." 

He  was  a  frequent  caller  from  then  on,  for  the  once-plentiful  beech  was 
"a  tree  which  has  almost  disappeared  from  Concord's  woods."  Thoreau' s  small 
beech  grove  occupies  a  part  of  today's  Institute  grounds.  At  its  foot,  a  few  feet 
from  the  southern  boundary,  is  Beech  Spring,  which  Thoreau  periodically  visited 
and  cleaned:  "Cleared  out  the  Beech  Spring,  which  is  a  copious  one,"  he  wrote.  So 
I  have  done  some  service,  though  it  was  a  muddy  job.  .  .  .  Now  that  warmer  days 
make  the  traveller  thristy,  this  becomes  an  important  work." 

The  beech  grove  furnished  a  striking  encounter  on  June  12, 1 852.  Thoreau 
had  walked  from  his  home  on  Main  Street  in  Concord  to  Bear  Garden  Hill, 
Walden  Pond,  and  Pine  Hill,  where  he  "disturbed  a  partridge  &  her  brood";  then 
he  walked  down  to  where  the  Institute  now  stands  to  check  up  on  the  beech  trees 
and,  in  particular,  a  hawk's  nest.  Thoreau  stated  in  his  journal  that  a  "young  hawk 
was  perched  now  four  or  five  feet  above  the  nest,"  that  the  mother  would  not  go  to 
the  nest  while  he  was  in  sight,  and  that  she  "pursues  me  half  a  mile  when  I 
withdraw." 

Curiously,  an  American  goshawk  has  been  nesting  on  Institute  grounds 
since  the  site  was  acquired  in  1994.  Goshawks  return  each  year  to  the  place  they 
were  born,  and  they  vigorously  protect  their  nesting  spots.  Quite  possibly,  it  was 
an  ancestor  of  this  goshawk  who  pursued  Thoreau  off  this  site  that  summer 
afternoon  almost  150  years  ago. 

Situated  on  eighteen  acres  of  land,  the  Thoreau  Institute  consists  of  two 
structures — the  Education  Center  and  the  newly  constructed  Research  Center. 
The  Education  Center  houses  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Thoreau  Institute, 
Walden  Woods  Project,  and  Thoreau  Society,  as  well  as  conference  and  seminar 
rooms  for  the  Institute's  education  programs  and  residence  facilities  for  visiting 
scholars  and  teachers.  The  estate,  constructed  in  1905,  was  modeled  after  an  old 
Tudor-style  manor  in  Norfolk,  England,  by  the  architect  Julian  Ingersoll  Cham- 
berlain. Known  as  Middlesex  Meadows,  it  served  as  the  residence  of  Lincoln's 
socially  prominent  huntsman  and  author,  Alexander  Henry  Higginson.  Its  grounds, 
the  former  Jacob  Baker  Farm,  were  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  Major  Henry 
Lee  Higginson,  banker,  founder  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  relative 
of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  abolitionist  pastor  and  friend  of  Thoreau. 

Originally,  the  Walden  Woods  Project  planned  to  house  the  Thoreau 
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Society's  expansive  collections  of  Thoreau  in  the  Higginson  mansion.  It  soon 
became  evident  however  that,  in  order  to  properly  care  for  and  protect  these  rare 
collections,  a  new  and  totally  modern  structure  was  necessary.  The  Research 
Center,  which  houses  the  Library  and  Media  Center,  was  later  built  across  the 
courtyard  from  the  mansion  to  accommodate  these  needs.  Designed  by  James  S. 
Thomas  of  the  Boston  architectural  firm  of  Ganteaume  and  McMullen,  the  build- 
ing incorporates  advanced  technologies  to  support  archival  preservation  and 
communications  networking.  The  Research  Center  contains  a  noncirculating 
collection  of  historic  material — more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  artifacts 
preserved  in  a  precisely  controlled  atmosphere  and  protected  by  sophisticated  fire- 
response  and  security  systems. 

To  attend  chiefly  to  the  desk  or  schoolhouse, 
while  we  neglect  the  scenery  in  which  it  is 
placed,  is  absurd. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

The  Research  Center  is  constructed  to  blend  the  technological  with  the 
natural,  delivering  modern  conveniences  in  the  most  bucolic  of  settings.  It  was 
planned  as  an  environmentally  responsible  structure  that  would  both  practice  and 
demonstrate  techniques  for  minimizing  environmental  impact — the  primary  crite- 
rion. The  structure  was  built  with  sustainable  resources  and  employed  only 
contractors  and  suppliers  following  ecologically  sound  practices.  For  example, 
the  interior  millwork  and  furniture  were  purchased  from  companies  practicing 
sustainable  forestry  techniques,  and  the  two-story  structure  was  built  into  a 
hillside  to  prevent  interference  with  the  tree  canopy.  Three  white  pines  were 
removed  to  accommodate  the  new  building  but  were  harvested  a  year  in  advance 
and  sent  to  a  mill  where  the  wood  was  prepared  and  later  used  to  make  the  floor  in 
the  Henley  Library.  The  decision  to  use  copper  for  the  Research  Center  roof 
eliminates  dependence  on  conventional  roof  replacement,  and  the  air-condition- 
ing system  protecting  the  collection  uses  the  only  known  non-ozone-depleting 
refrigerant. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  environmental  themes  inherent  in  the 
structure  is  the  simplest  of  all.  The  many  windows  of  the  Research  Center  are 
placed  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  outside  in.  The  woodland  vistas  they  provide  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  that  the  purpose  of  technological  advancement  is  not  to 
wall  out  the  world  from  which  it  springs,  but  rather  to  serve  and  preserve  it.  It  is  a 
lesson  Thoreau  might  have  taught  and  one  that  the  Thoreau  Institute  strives  to 
embody. 

At  least  let  us  have  healthy  books. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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In  response  to  the  plan  for  the  Thoreau  Institute,  the  three  most  important 
and  comprehensive  Thoreau  collections  in  private  hands  were  donated  to  the 
Thoreau  Society — the  collections  of  former  Thoreau  Society  presidents  and  schol- 
ars Raymond  Adams,  Roland  Robbins,  and  Walter  Harding.  The  Raymond 
Adams  Collection  includes  a  core  of  Thoreau  manuscripts  and  first  editions, 
volumes  from  Thoreau' s  own  library,  and  correspondence  from  Thoreau' s  ac- 
quaintances to  early  biographers  of  Thoreau.  The  Roland  Robbins  Collection 
includes  field  notes  and  photographs  from  his  discovery  and  excavation  of  Thoreau' s 
house  site  as  well  as  material  related  to  other  excavations  and  restorations  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  Walter  Harding  collection  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
world's  most  comprehensive  research  collection  on  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

In  addition  to  these  collections,  the  Thoreau  Institute  houses  the  Thoreau 
Society  Archives,  the  Society's  original  research  library,  and  its  collection  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Walden  Woods  Project  Archives  and 
Thoreau  collection.  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Research  Center  is  the 
Nearing  collection,  a  rich  collection  of  documents  spanning  eight  decades  and  the 
lives  of  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing,  the  New  England  pioneers  of  homesteading, 
natural  gardening,  and  sustainable  living.  The  collection  is  a  gift  from  the  Trust 
for  Public  Land  and  an  agent  for  the  Good  Life  Center  and  makes  the  Institute  the 
focal  point  of  the  twentieth-century  sustainable-living  movement  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  influenced  it.  Taken  together,  the  collections  available  at  the  Thoreau 
Institute  include  books,  manuscripts,  artifacts,  field  notes,  photographs,  maps, 
surveys,  audio  and  videotapes,  slides,  and  scrapbooks.  The  Thoreau  Institute  will 
continue  to  collect  materials  relating  to  Thoreau,  his  times,  and  his  influence  on 
environmental  affairs,  American  philosophy,  and  the  exploration  of  the  relation- 
ship between  individual  and  society. 

While  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  collection  of  Thoreau- 
related  material,  it  is  imperative  that  the  information  be  accessible  to  people  all 
over  the  world,  not  merely  the  few  who  can  travel  to  Walden  Woods.  The  Institute 
houses  a  state-of-the-art  Media  Center  where  networked  computer  systems  and 
eight  servers  will  interface  with  the  growing  network  of  electronic  libraries, 
humanities  computing  centers,  and  electronic-text  centers  that  serve  scholarly 
communities  worldwide.  Media  Center  staff  members  are  also  extending  the 
World  Wide  Web  site  to  deliver  expansive  information  and  services  freely, 
including  educational  and  research  forums  for  students  of  all  levels,  curriculum 
materials  for  teachers,  and  virtually  all  the  information  in  the  Institute's  multime- 
dia database  on  the  life,  writing,  times,  and  legacies  of  Thoreau. 

Can  there  be  any  greater  reproach  than  idle 
learning  ? 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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Through  numerous  education  programs,  the  Institute  fosters  lifelong 
learning  about  Thoreau,  his  work,  and  his  far-reaching  influence  on  environmen- 
tal and  social-change  movements.  The  Institute's  education  programs  director  is 
developing  several  programs  including  outreach  to  urban  students,  short  courses 
at  the  Institute,  and  Thoreau  Institute  Fellowships.  The  Institute  hopes  to  exert  the 
widest  influence  by  offering  programs  designed  for  classroom  teachers  in  the 
belief  that  planting  seeds  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  world  in  the  minds 
of  students  will  cause  them  to  seek  the  same  wisdom  and  independence  Thoreau 
cultivated  in  his  lifetime. 

Two  newly  launched  annual  programs  revolve  around  teachers  teach- 
ing— indoors  and  out: 

Thoreau 's  World  and  Ours,  held  at  the  Institute  for  two  weeks  in  the 
summer,  is  an  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  high  school  teachers  of  English,  social 
studies,  and  science.  Aided  by  a  variety  of  presenters,  participants  examine  the 
natural,  cultural,  and  literary  histories  of  Concord  as  they  develop  models  for 
approaching  the  study  of  their  schools'  home  communities.  Thoreau' s  well- 
known  phrase  "I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Concord"  indicates  the  value  of 
careful  study  of  "home  place."  Reinforcing  this  concept,  teachers  return  to  the 
classroom  to  help  students  unearth  the  rich  and  layered  treasures  of  their  commu- 
nities and  discover,  perhaps,  that  every  community  has  its  own  Walden. 

Closely  related  to  Thoreau 's  World  and  Ours  is  Selborne  New  England, 
a  multidisciplinary  one- week  workshop  for  teams  of  middle  school  teachers, 
sponsored  in  collaboration  with  the  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute  of  Natural 
History.  The  Selborne  New  England  Workshop  addresses  environmental  literacy 
through  the  study  of  home  place.  The  program  is  inspired  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  British  naturalist  Gilbert  White  who  kept  a  daily  journal  about  his  home 
village  of  Selborne.  The  program  is  consistent  with  Thoreau' s  approach  to  the 
place  he  called  home  for  he  too  "surveyed"  Concord  in  countless  ways — as 
naturalist,  historian,  philosopher,  social  critic,  civil  engineer,  and  teacher,  to  name 
a  few. 

In  Selborne  New  England,  teams  of  participating  teachers  learn  to  use  the 
area  surrounding  their  schools  as  an  outdoor  laboratory  and  organizing  theme  for 
science,  social  studies,  English,  mathematics,  and  art  classes.  The  workshop 
incorporates  Thoreau' s  life  and  writings,  his  study  of  place,  and  his  love  of  the 
natural  world  both  as  a  model  for  participants  and  as  a  subsequent  curriculum 
resource  for  their  teachers. 

We  do  not  learn  by  inference  and  deduction 
and  the  application  of  mathematics  to  philoso- 
phy, but  by  direct  intercourse  and  sympathy. 
— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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On  June  5,  1998,  the  Thoreau  Institute  held  its  grand  opening  at  which 
Don  Henley  and  the  Institute  staff  were  joined  by  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton, 
Senators  Ted  Kennedy  and  John  Kerry,  Dr.  Edward  O.  Wilson,  Archana  Prasas 
(great-granddaughter  of  Mohandas  Gandhi)  and  many  others  in  the  celebration  of 
goals  met  and  milestones  yet  to  be  reached.  One  of  the  day's  highlights  was  a 
videoconference  during  which  the  President  and  First  Lady  joined  local  students 
assembled  at  the  Institute;  together  they  discussed — with  a  class  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia — Thoreau  and  his  far-reaching  influence. 

More  significant  perhaps  than  the  auspicious  grand  opening  was  the 
Open  House  hosted  by  the  Thoreau  Institute  on  October  18,  1998.  It  was  a  day 
when  inquisitive  scholars  and  curious  families,  friends  and  neighbors  ventured 
through  the  woods  to  tour  the  Institute  and  learn  about  its  mission.  They  arrived  to 
find  archival  exhibits  and  Media  Center  tours  along  with  performances  and 
presentations  by  local  school  children.  It  was  a  day  when  children  explored  the 
gardens  and  woods  and  their  parents  explored  the  Henley  Library. 

In  many  ways,  the  Open  House  represented  what  the  Thoreau  Institute  is 
striving  for.  With  its  programs,  research  and  media  centers,  the  Institute  aims  to 
connect  Thoreau  and  the  world  he  knew  to  Thoreau  and  the  world  we  know. 
Those  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  believe  that  the  marriage  of  nature  with  technology, 
the  local  with  the  global,  the  past  with  the  present — all  seemingly  disparate 
entities — can  yield  a  greater  understanding  of  ourselves,  our  world,  Thoreau,  and 
the  interconnections  that  bring  people  and  nature  together. 


For  more  information  contact  the  Walden  Woods  Project 

44  Baker  Farm  Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004 

(781)259-4700 

fax  (781)  259-4710 

e-mail:  wwproject@walden.org 

website:  http://www.walden.org/project.htm 


(Top)  Construction  of  the  Research  Center  began  in  1996.  (Bottom)  The 
completed  building,  which  houses  the  Henley  Library  and  the  Media  Center, 
opened  on  June  5, 1998.  (Kathi  Anderson  photos) 


(Top)  A  bust  of  Thoreau  surveys  the  library  and  its  environs  (Jason  Taylor 
photo).  (Bottom)  The  Henley  Library  brings  the  outside  in  with  its  large 
windows  and  nature-inspired  decor  (Dario  Preger  photo). 


The  largest  assortment  of  Thoreau  materials  ever  assembled  is  shelved  and 
protected  in  the  environment-controlled  archives  (Dario  Preger  photo). 
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(Top)  Susan  Godlewski,  Institute  Curator,  gives  a  library  tour  to  a  group 
including  curious  members  of  the  community  and  a  political  science  professor 
from  Canada  (Jason  Taylor  photo).  (Bottom)  Bradley  P.  Dean,  Media  Center 
Director,  works  to  improve  Internet  access  and  improve  web  site  information 
(Kathi  Anderson  photo). 


(Top  and  Middle)  During  the  Open  House,  local  students  give  presentations 
about  their  efforts  to  save  the  habitat  of  local  beavers.  (Bottom)  Other  Open 
House  events  include  the  musical  "Thoreau  and  His  Friends,"  written  and 
performed  by  students.  (Jason  Taylor  photos) 
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(Top)  Colorado  school  children  trek  through  Walden  Woods  during  a  visit  to 
the  Thoreau  Institute  (Kathi  Anderson  photo).  (Bottom)  Local  high  school 
students  relax  on  the  Institute  grounds  (Jason  Taylor  photo). 


(Top)  Thoreau's  World  and  Ours  participants  discuss  art  and  journaling  with 
project  scholar  and  artist  Jeannie  Abbot.  (Bottom)  Participants  visit  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  a  part  of  the  Concord  Thoreau  knew.  (Michael  Crim  photos) 


(Top)  Framingham  High  School  students  particpate  in  a  round  table  discus- 
sion about  community  service  projects.  (Bottom)  Middle  school  students 
involved  in  Selborne  New  England  wrote  poems  and  collected  natural  speci- 
mens representing  stages  of  their  lives.  (Jason  Taylor  photos) 


The  Institute's  Walden  Woods  "neighbors"  include  a  nesting  American 
goshawk,  a  beech  tree  Thoreau  visited  to  clean  out  the  spring  at  its  roots, 
and  other  residents  along  Baker  Farm  Road  (Jason  Taylor  photos). 


(Top)  President  Clinton  shakes  the  hand  of  a  local  student  as  they  prepare 
for  a  videoconference  with  students  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  (Bottom) 
The  President  and  First  Lady  are  escorted  by  Don  Henley,  Walden  Woods 
Project  founder,  as  they  stroll  along  the  path  leading  to  the  Institute. 
(Peter  Forbes  photos) 


For  the  Thoreau  Institute  and  its  sunflowers,  grown  from  bird-feeder 
seeds  dispersed  by  Walden  Woods  birds,  "There  is  more  day  to  dawn" 
(Jason  Taylor  photo). 


A  world  of  water: 

snow  and  hoarfrost,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Photo  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 


Courtesy  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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On  New  Year's  Day,  1851,  Thoreau  as  usual  set  out  on  his  afternoon 
walk,  exhilarated  by  another  warm  day,  the  third  in  a  row,  surrounded,  though  the 
sky  was  sunless,  by  a  luminous  mist.  He  made  his  way  to  a  deep  cut  in  the  bank 
around  Walden  Pond,  his  former  habitat.  There  he  beheld  thawing  clay,  the  frozen 
earth  melting  under  the  plastic  power  of  midwinter  spring:  earth  returning  to  first 
water.  Metamorphosing  his  head  to  hands  and  feet,  Thoreau  dug  below  the 
surface  of  the  sliding  mud,  unearthing  its  subterranean  significance: 

These  things  suggest — that  there  is  motion  in  the  earth  as  well  as  on  the  surface; 
it  lives  &  grows.  It  is  warmed  &  influenced  by  the  sun — just  as  my  blood  by  my 
thoughts.  I  seem  to  see  some  of  the  life  that  is  in  the  spring  bud  &  blossom  more 
intimately  nearer  its  fountain  head — the  fancy  sketches  &  designs  of  the  artist.  It 
is  more  simple  &  primitive  growth.  As  if  for  ages  sand  and  clay  might  have  thus 
flowed  into  the  forms  of  foliage — before  plants  were  produced  to  clothe  the 
earth.  The  earth  I  tread  on  is  not  a  dead  inert  mass.  It  is  a  body — has  a  spirit — is 
organic — and  fluid  to  the  influence  of  its  spirit — and  to  whatever  particle  of  that 
spirit  is  in  me.  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  It  is  more  cheering  than  the  fertility 
&  luxuriance  of  vineyards — this  fundamental  fertility  near  to  the  principle  of 
growth.  To  be  sure  it  is  somewhat  foecal  and  stercoral — .  So  the  poet's  creative 
moment  is  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  in  the  spring.  (7  4,  230) 1 

Conflating  biological  and  poetical  creativity  with  fluid,  blood,  sap,  spirit,  life, 
each  becoming  a  metaphor  for  the  other,  Thoreau  begins  to  attend  to  liquid. 
Looking  up  from  the  sandy  foliage,  he  notices  the  mist  hanging  in  the  woods,  a 
white  background  from  which  lichens  vividly  emerge,  appearing,  in  concert  with 
the  fog,  "more  loose-flowing — expanded — flattened  out — the  colors  brighter." 
Suddenly,  as  if  nourished  by  the  ubiquitous  moisture,  the  lichens  come  to  life, 
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swell  to  "eclipse  the  trees  they  cover."  Water  is  everywhere:  thrusting  mud, 
animating  fungus,  flowing  in  veins.  The  conclusion:  "True  as  Thales  said — The 
world  was  made  out  of  water — that  is  the  principle  of  all  things"  (J  4,  231-32). 

On  the  eve  of  a  new  year,  after  three  bright  days,  Thoreau  experiences  an 
aqueous  epiphany,  an  Easter  in  the  depth  of  winter:  observing  his  environment 
with  the  precision  of  the  scientist,  he  enjoys  the  vision  of  the  saint,  feels  the  muse 
of  the  poet.  He  apprehends  a  principle  of  life  and  art,  a  unity  sustaining  the  many. 
All  is  changed.  A  few  days  after,  Thoreau  commences  a  fourth  draft  of  Walden, 
working  unceasingly  on  successive  drafts  until  the  book  finds  print  some  two 
years  later.  He  drives  the  book  toward  spring,  culminating  its  quest  for  life  in  the 
famous  thawing  sequence  in  the  "Spring"  chapter,  where  the  deep  cut  becomes  a 
congregation  of  water,  word,  world — a  hydrologos.  True  as  Thales  said — The 
world  was  made  out  of  water — that  is  the  principle  of  all  things. 

This  December  journal  description  and  the  ensuing  revision  of  it  into  the 
remarkable  passage  in  "Spring"  reveal  an  important  and  overlooked  current  in  the 
two  books  Thoreau  published  while  alive,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  (1849)  and  Walden  (1854).  This  neglected  tendency  springs  from  Thales, 
the  sixth-century  B.C.E.  Ionian  hailed  as  the  first  Western  philosopher  and  famous 
for  claiming  that  water  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  cosmos.  Like  Thales, 
whom  he  studied  in  the  early  1840s,  Thoreau  in  A  Week  and  Walden  observes 
water,  speculating  on  its  diffusions  through  nature.  In  both  books,  he  wonders  if 
water  may  indeed  by  a  unifying  principle,  a  source  sustaining  the  multitude. 
Accordingly,  a  primary  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  chart  how  Thales' s  inflections 
of  water  flow  through  Thoreau' s  textual  landscapes.  While  this  Thalesian  stream 
is  perhaps  not  absolutely  central  in  Thoreau' s  oeuvre,  it  is  clearly  important,  for  it 
allows  us  to  understand  more  deeply  Thoreau' s  persistent  attention  to  water  as 
well  as  his  sense  of  biological  life. 

Looking  backward  to  this  early  Greek  effort  to  locate  life  in  a  physical 
principle,  Thoreau  also  participates  in  the  biological  thinking  of  his  own  age. 
While  musing  on  water,  Thoreau  was  also  reading  Goethe,  who  approached  nature 
in  a  Thalesian  mood,  attempting  to  locate  life — the  whole  sustaining  the  parts — in 
nature  more  than  spirit,  physis  instead  of  pneuma.  Looking  at  particular  plants  and 
animals,  Goethe  saw  the  pervasive  archetypes  from  which  they  sprang:  the  primal 
leaf,  the  first  bone.  While  these  archetypes  may  be  invisible,  they  are  nonetheless 
physical,  palpable  energies  organizing  stalks  and  torsos.  This  concurrence  of 
Goethean  biology  and  Thalesian  cosmology  in  Thoreau' s  A  Week  and  Walden  is  a 
second  key  subject  of  this  essay.  Examining  this  coincidence  of  Goethe  and 
Thales  illuminates  Thoreau' s  efforts  to  discover  life  not  so  much  in  spirit,  soul,  or 
God  as  in  rivers,  ponds,  mud,  sap,  xylem  and  phloem. 

Like  Goethe,  Thoreau  translated  the  processes  of  nature  into  directions 
for  writing.  He  wished  to  embody  in  words  the  pulses  of  the  world.  This  is  a  third 
focus  of  this  essay:  the  ways  in  which  Thoreau  transmutes  the  turnings  of  water 
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into  key  tropes  in  his  books.  Viewing  water  as  one  of  nature's  pervasive  forces 
and  believing  that  powerful  writing  is  wild  like  nature,  Thoreau  in  A  Week  and 
Walden  often  diffuses  liquid  through  his  textual  landscape  by  the  agency  of  his 
tropes.  In  both  books,  certain  tropes  become  principles  of  distribution,  metamor- 
phosing Thoreau' s  literary  world  into  liquid,  making  it  buoyant,  elastic,  like  mud 
in  the  deep  cut,  like  plant  sap,  like  lichens  on  misty  trees.  To  be  sure,  the  imagery 
in  Thoreau' s  books  often  lolls  in  the  sun  or  breathes  in  the  leaves,  but  his  figures 
are  never  far  from  the  water  that  may  have  made  the  world. 

In  1840,  eleven  years  before  his  aqueous  epiphany,  fresh  out  of  Harvard, 
his  journal  only  three  years  old,  Thoreau  was  prompted  by  Thales's  thoughts  on 
the  soul  to  observe:  "What  the  first  philosopher  taught  the  last  will  have  to 
repeat — The  world  makes  no  progress"  (7 1,  123).  In  Thoreau' s  day  it  did  indeed 
seem  that  philosophy  had  come  full  circle.  The  insights  of  the  first  Greek 
philosopher  Thales  were  being  explored  in  the  laboratories  and  studies  of  early 
nineteenth-century  scientists  and  philosophers,  first  and  last  both  in  search  of  a 
primal  and  pervasive  principle  of  life  not  in  a  heavenly  creator  but  in  biological 
creatures. 

In  1840,  Thoreau  also  attended  to  the  nature  of  philosophy.  He  spent  this 
year  perusing  Ralph  Cudworth's  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (1678), 
Francois  Fenelon's  Abrege  de  la  vie  des  plus  illustres  philosophes  de  Vantiquitie 
(c.  1700),  and  Baron  Joseph  de  Gerando's  Histoire  comparee  des  systemes  de 
philosophie  (1 822-23). 2  While  in  Cudworth's  fervent  attack  on  atheism  Thoreau 
learned  of  the  endeavors  of  noble  philosophers,  pagan  and  Christian,  to  ascertain 
the  principle  cause  of  the  cosmos,  it  was  in  the  French  historians  of  thought  that  he 
found  Thales  revealed.3  In  those  texts  he  found  the  core  of  the  first  Greek  thinker 
in  the  three  statements  attributed  to  him  by  Aristotle:  in  the  Metaphysics,  Aristotle 
reports  that  Thales  believed  that  "[t]he  earth  rests  upon  water,"  and  that  the  "first- 
principle"  is  "water";  in  De  Anima,  Aristotle  further  records  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  predecessor:  "All  things  are  full  of  gods,"  for  which  reason  "the 
magnetic  stone  has  soul  in  it"  that  "sets  a  piece  of  iron  in  motion."4  Gerando  and 
Fenelon,  following  Aristotle,  explicate  the  first  two  statements.  If  water  is  the 
primary  cause  of  everything,  then  the  earth,  materia,  is  water  in  a  highly  con- 
densed state,  and  the  air,  spiritus,  is  constituted  by  extremely  rarefied  liquid.  All 
things  change  perpetually  from  one  to  the  other,  earth  rarefying  into  air,  air 
condensing  into  earth,  both  ultimately  resolving  themselves  back  to  the  primal 
water — the  entire  universe  is  continually  replenished  by  this  unceasing  surge,  an 
invisible  force  patterning  all  visible  phenomena.5  In  Fenelon's  mind,  Thales's 
apothegm  on  magnetism  is  a  parable  for  his  water  philosophy:  the  effects  of  the 
magnet  reinforce  the  idea  that  a  primal  sympathy  exists  among  things,  all  of  which 
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are  animated  by  the  same  principle,  call  it  water,  life,  or  gods.6 

Of  the  many  legends  that  attached  themselves  to  Thales,  ranging  from  his 
prophetic  skills  in  predicting  eclipses  to  his  entrepreneurial  ones  in  cornering  the 
olive  market,  one  relates  specifically  to  his  knowledge  of  water,  his  theory  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.7  According  to  several  later  commentators,  Fenelon  in- 
cluded, Thales  held  that  the  summer  rising  and  winter  falling  of  this  great  river 
were  caused  by  the  Estesian  winds,  whose  strong  currents  controlled  the  water's 
flow.8  It  makes  sense  that  Thales  would  be  very  familiar  with  the  rhythms  of 
water.  He  could  only  have  reached  his  ontology  of  liquid  by  closely  attending  to 
evaporation,  rain,  dew,  mists,  springs,  attuned  to  metamorphoses  of  solid  to  liquid 
to  gas  and  back  again.  His  philosophy  grounded  itself  in  science,  his  theory  in 
practice.  Though  Thales  may  have  been,  as  the  French  historians  report  and  as 
Thoreau  records  in  his  journal,  "the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  taught  that  souls  are 
immortal,"  he  relied  firmly  on  natural  process  in  reaching  his  conclusions,  a  point 
that  Gerando  emphasizes  repeatedly,  one  that  Thoreau  makes  as  well,  noting  that 
Thales  thought  that  '"virtue  consists  in  leading  a  life  conformable  to  nature'"  (J  1, 
123,  178).9 

Proving  Thoreau' s  aphorism  on  the  coincidence  of  the  first  and  last 
philosophy,  Thalesian  cosmology  persists  in  what  might  be  termed  the  transcen- 
dental biology  flourishing  in  late  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  scien- 
tific environs.  Often  called  "romantic  science"  or  "transcendental  anatomy," 
transcendental  biology  sprang  from  Goethe's  searches  for  the  Urpflanze  and  the 
Urtier,  ideal  archetypes  (first  causes  and  principles  of  metamorphosis)  of  the  plant 
and  animal  realms.10  The  basic  assumption  of  the  transcendentalist  biologist  is 
this:  a  single,  material  plan  or  type  or  force,  what  Goethe  calls  generally  an  Urbild, 
originates  and  structures  the  morphologies  of  flora  and  fauna.  (This  archetype,  it 
should  be  clear,  corresponds  to — is  analogous  to,  not  equal  to — the  Urstoff  of 
Thales,  water.  While  Goethe  shares  with  Thales  two  hypotheses — the  source  of 
life  is  physical  and  this  source  manifests  itself  by  way  of  metamorphosis  [the 
changes  of  water  into  solid  and  gas,  the  transformations  of  archetype  into  organic 
parts] — the  German  thinker  is  certainly  more  scientifically  sophisticated  than  the 
Greek  one  and  more  concerned  with  specific  relationships  between  structures  and 
functions.) 

As  Thoreau  was  well  aware,  Goethe  went  to  Italy  in  1786  in  search  of  the 
primal  plant  form,  curious  about  its  generation  and  sustenance  of  botanical 
diversity.11  Writing  in  his  record  of  the  trip,  later  published  as  Italianische  Reise 
{Italian  Journey)  (1786-88),  a  book  Thoreau  read  in  1837,  Goethe  observes,  "The 
Primal  Plant  is  going  to  be  the  strangest  creature  in  the  world,  which  Nature 
herself  shall  envy  me.  With  this  model  and  the  key  to  it,  it  will  be  possible  to  go  on 
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for  ever  inventing  plants  and  know  that  their  existence  is  logical The  same  law 

will  be  applicable  to  all  other  living  organisms."  Goethe  is  looking  for  nothing 
short  of  the  key  to  all  existence,  the  one  generating  the  many,  which  he  found  soon 
after  in  the  Public  Gardens  at  Palermo.  Strolling  through  the  exuberant  flora  in  the 
heat  of  the  July  sun,  Goethe  had  his  epiphany:  "it  came  in  a  flash  that  in  the  organ 
of  the  plant  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  leaf  'lies  the  true  Proteus  who  can 
hide  or  reveal  himself  in  all  vegetable  forms.  From  first  to  last,  the  plant  is  nothing 
but  leaf,  which  is  so  inseparable  from  the  future  germ  that  one  cannot  think  of  one 
without  the  other."12  The  seed  of  life  is  physical:  this  idea  ruled  Goethe's  later 
botanical  and  anatomical  endeavors,  respectively,  in  The  Metamorphosis  of  Plants 
(1790)  and  On  Morphology  (1817-24),  both  of  which  attend  to  how  a  primal, 
unitary  principle,  the  leaf  in  plants,  the  vertebra  in  animals,  metamorphoses  into 
diverse  forms. 

In  the  early  1850s,  right  around  the  time  of  his  watery  epiphany,  Thoreau 
was  studying  other  scientific  thinkers  in  the  Goethean  tradition,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Both  of  these  figures,  like  Goethe, 
searched  for  a  holistic  physical  power  animating  the  creatures  of  the  cosmos. 
Their  work  likely  complemented  Goethe's  in  Thoreau' s  mind,  for  each,  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  (Humboldt  more,  Coleridge  less),  strained  to  look  through  the 
leaf,  the  fish,  the  bird  to  the  energy  shaping  veins,  bones,  brain.  (Of  course,  during 
this  time  Thoreau  was  also  under  the  influence  of  another  scientist  in  the  Goethean 
line,  Louis  Agassiz,  who  studied  under  Goethe's  disciple  Lorenz  Oken  before 
coming  to  America  from  Switzerland  in  1846.  Given  the  Thalesian  context  in 
which  I'm  considering  Thoreau,  Agassiz  merits  less  attention  than  Humboldt  and 
Coleridge,  for  Agassiz,  a  natural  theologian,  was  finally  more  interested  in  scrip- 
ture and  spirit  than  in  nature  and  matter — a  fact  that  increasingly  dampened 
Thoreau' s  interest  in  the  Swiss  scientist  as  the  1850s  wore  on.13) 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  Thoreau  was  supplementing  his  reading  of  Goethe 
with  the  biological  cosmology  of  Humboldt,  a  German-born  friend  of  Goethe. 
Traveling  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Humboldt  found  that  the  study  of  plants  led  not  only  to  the  discovery  of 
new  facts,  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  to  connections  among  facts,  insights 
into  the  relations  among  plants,  geography,  and  cosmos.14  Humboldt  recorded 
his  conclusions  on  botanical  relations  in  several  scientific  works,  two  of  which 
were  read  by  Thoreau,  Views  of  Nature;  or  Contemplations  on  the  Sublime 
Phenomenon  of  Creation  (1808)  in  1850  and  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  to  the 
Equinoctial  Regions  of  America,  during  the  Years  1799-1804  (1807-34)  in  1852. 
But  Humboldt's  most  Thalesian  effort  remains  his  Cosmos:  A  Sketch  of  the 
Physical  Description  of  the  Universe  (1843-62),  the  early  volumes  of  which  were 
perused  by  Thoreau  in  the  spring  of  1850.15  In  this  five-volume  book,  Humboldt 
brings  his  capacious  knowledge  of  physical  fact  to  bear  on  the  following  thesis: 
"Nature  considered  rationally  ...  is  a  unity  in  diversity  of  phenomena;  a  harmony, 
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blending  together  all  created  things,  however  dissimilar  in  form  and  attributes; 
one  great  whole  .  .  .  animated  by  the  breath  of  life."  To  prove  this  thesis, 
Humboldt  surveys  a  bewildering  diversity  of  particular  facts,  sounding  biology, 
physics,  geography,  botany,  galvanism  and  other  sciences,  ranging  from  the 
"remotest  nebulae"  to  the  "minutest  organisms  of  animal  creation."  This  expan- 
sive attention  yields  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  isolated  facts  but  a  representation  of 
"a  Cosmos,  or  [a]  harmoniously  ordered  whole"16 — an  insight,  as  he  observes 
elsewhere,  into  the  "universal  diffusion  of  life  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Earth."17 

Also  around  1850,  in  further  preparation  for  his  watery  epiphany  on 
December  1 85 1 ,  Thoreau  was  reading  yet  another  recent  avatar  of  Thales,  Coleridge, 
whose  own  cosmological  endeavor,  Hints  Toward  the  Formation  of  a  More 
Comprehensive  Theory  of  Life  (1816;  published  1 848),  was  stimulated  by  Schelling, 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  Goethe.18  In  this  book,  Coleridge  sets  out,  with  recent 
scientific  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  biology  as  his  guide,  to  fathom  life,  its 
definition  and  morphology.  Life,  he  declares,  is  "the  power  which  discloses  itself 
from  within  as  a  principle  of  unity  in  the  many"  In  other  words,  "life  [is]  the 
principle  of  individuation,  or  the  power  which  unites  a  given  all  into  a  whole  that 
is  presupposed  by  all  its  parts."  Each  individual  organism  is  a  condensed  pattern 
of  the  whole,  transforming  the  energy  of  the  all  into  its  own  parts.  The  primary 
law  of  life  is  polarity,  Coleridge's  principle  of  metamorphosis.  Like  Thales  and 
Goethe  before  him,  he  believes  that  specimens  are  mergings  of  whole  and  part, 
syntheses  of  thesis  and  antithesis.  These  poles  are  manifested  not  only  as 
assimilations  of  universal  into  particular,  but  also  as  chemical  combinations  of 
magnetism  (attraction)  and  electricity  (repulsion)  into  chemical  affinity  (cohesion 
of  opposites)  as  well  as  correspondent  biological  fusions  of  reproduction  and 
irritability  into  sensibility.19  The  extensive  notes  Thoreau  made  on  Coleridge's 
book  in  the  1 850s  proved  part  of  his  own  compounding  of  ancient  and  modern  into 
a  sensitivity  for  the  whole,  preparation  for  his  vision  of  holy  water — Walden,  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges — rolling  through  mud-formed  leaves  in  the  Massachusetts 
spring.20 


So  the  poet's  creative  moment  is  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  in  the 
spring.  Like  Goethe  and  Coleridge,  poetic  scientists,  Thoreau  not  only  wanted  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphs  of  nature  but  also  use  them  as  models  for  his  own  sacred 
writing.  As  his  midwinter  epiphany  at  the  deep  cut  revealed,  organic  and  artistic 
creativity  are  one,  both  processes  of  assimilating  the  energy  of  the  whole  into 
living  parts.  Goethe's  exuberant  poem  Faust  seems  modeled  on  the  plant; 
Coleridge  never  tired  of  praising  Shakespeare's  organic  forms.  So  Thoreau:  he 
tries  in  A  Week  and  Walden  to  create  landscapes  in  words,  in  the  former  often 
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fashioning  words  into  fishes  meandering  through  a  watery  week,  in  the  latter, 
sometimes  rooting  his  elements  in  the  condensed  sap  of  earth. 

Thoreau  throughout  his  life  equated  good  writing  with  natural  elements, 
searching  for  the  logos  of  bios  (or,  in  some  cases,  of  hydros),  tropes  to  distribute 
through  his  texts  the  animating  forces  of  rocks,  clouds,  eagles.21  Only  three 
weeks  after  his  December  vision  of  ubiquitous  water,  he  observed  in  his  journal 
that  writing  is  a  channeling  of  sap:  "If  thou  are  a  writer,  write  as  if  thy  time  were 
short.  .  .  .  The  spring  will  not  last  forever.  These  fertile  &  expanding  seasons  of 
thy  life — when  the  rain  reaches  thy  root — when  thy  vigor  shoots  when  thy  flower 
is  budding,  shall  be  fewer  &  farther  between"  (7  4,  281).  Transforming  rain  into 
linguistic  vigor,  the  writer  will  express  sentences  in  which  "every  word  is  rooted 
in  the  soil,  is  indeed  flowery  and  verduous  ...  as  blooming  as  wreaths  of  evergreen 
and  flowers"  (/ 1,  386).  These  vegetable  sentences  will  comprise  a  "[t]ruly  good 
book,"  one  "as  wildly  natural  and  primitive — mysterious  &  marvellous  ambrosial 
&  fertile — as  a  fungus  or  a  lichen"  (J  3,  141). 

In  shaping  the  worlds  of  A  Week  and  Walden,  Thoreau  the  demiurge 
faces  a  problem  of  distribution.  If  the  writer  discovers  an  animating  principle — be 
it  water,  leaf,  or  bone — then  he  will  desire  to  spread  its  nourishing  virtues 
throughout  his  book.  He  requires  a  principle  of  metamorphosis,  morphology. 
Both  Milesian  thinker  and  Romantic  biologist  glimpsed  an  agent  of  distribution,  a 
vehicle  by  which  the  one  is  carried  through  the  many:  Thales  found  it  in  condensa- 
tion and  rarefication;  Goethe  in  metamorphosis,  of  leaf  and  vertebra  into  stalk  and 
spine;  Coleridge  in  polarity;  Humboldt  in  diffusion.  In  both  of  his  books,  Thoreau 
likewise  uncovers  holistic  powers,  one  of  which  is  water.  Observing  fish,  wind, 
and  leaves,  he  often  sees  water  behind  them,  spreading  through  the  creatures  it 
sustains.  These  living  parts,  he  realizes,  translate — turn,  trope — the  energy  of  this 
aqueous  whole  into  their  individual  powers.  Essaying  to  write  nature,  Thoreau  in 
his  texts  must  create  his  own  agents  of  diffusion,  vehicles  to  distribute  the 
nourishment  of  the  whole — in  this  case,  the  wealth  of  water — through  his  pages. 
These  agents  are  his  tropes.  In  A  Week  and  Walden,  he  early  experiences  a  watery 
epiphany — similar  to  the  one  by  the  deep  cut — that  inspires  him  to  translate 
(trope,  turn)  this  unifying  liquid  throughout  the  diversity  of  his  linguistic  world. 

H:  %  *  4s  * 

Even  before  Thoreau  observed  in  1851  an  aqueous  principle  in  the  deep 
cut,  he  was  meditating  on  diffusions  of  water.  As  early  as  1840,  fresh  from  his 
1839  week-long  voyage  down  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  with  his  brother 
John,  he  proposed  that  all  of  us  are  beings  of  water,  fishy,  amphibious:  "I  fancy  I 
am  amphibious  and  swim  in  all  the  brooks  and  pools  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the 
perch  and  bream,  or  doze  under  the  pads  of  our  river  amid  the  winding  aisles  and 
corridors  formed  by  their  stems,  with  the  stately  pickerel"  (J  1,  109).  Some  two 
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years  later,  still  before  planting  himself  at  Walden,  he  elaborated:  "I  have  not  yet 
met  with  the  philosopher  who  could  in  a  quite  conclusive  undoubtful  way — show 
me  the  and  if  not  the  then  how  any — difference,  between  man  and  a  fish.  We  are 
so  much  alike — "  (7  2,  108).  While  sojourning  at  the  Pond,  he  began  in  1845  to 
channel  such  thoughts  into  A  Week. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  suggests  parallels  between  the  Concord  River, 
formerly  called  the  Musketaquid,  and  the  originary  flows  of  civilization.  Though 
probably  not  as  old  as  the  Nile  or  Euphrates,  the  Concord  did,  like  its  fluviatile 
ancestors,  become  the  source  of  civilization,  attracting  English  settlers  to  its  banks 
in  1635  (WC,  5).  These  thoughts  of  first  rivers — and  of  rivers  in  general  as 
origins — prompt  Thoreau  a  few  pages  later  to  declare  that  waves  "agitated  by  the 
wind"  keep  "nature  fresh"  (WC,  7).  Continuing  to  draw  from  physical  data, 
history  and  science,  Thoreau,  still  in  the  brief  introductory  chapter  called  "Con- 
cord River,"  observes  that  trees  are  patterns  of  water:  the  river  bank  "is  skirted 
with  maples,  alders,  and  other  fluviatile  trees,  overrun  with  the  grape  vine,  which 
bears  fruit  in  its  season,  purple,  red,  white,  and  other  grapes"  (WC,  10).  This  sense 
of  water  pervading  even  the  groves,  making  them  exuberant  with  grape,  leads  him 
to  return  to  huge,  originary  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  Ganges,  Nile,  to  consider  them 
as  links  connecting  the  world:  "They  are  the  natural  highways  of  all  nations,  not 
only  levelling  the  ground,  and  removing  obstacles  from  the  path  of  the  traveller, 
quenching  his  thirst,  and  bearing  him  on  their  bosoms,  but  conducting  him 
through  the  most  interesting  scenery,  the  most  populous  portions  of  the  globe,  and 
where  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  attain  their  greatest  perfection"  (WC, 
12).  These  ubiquitous  arteries,  carrying  nourishment  throughout  the  planet,  corre- 
spond to  all  rivers,  each  of  which,  including  the  Concord,  is  "an  emblem  of  all 
progress,  following  the  same  law  with  the  system,  with  time,  and  all  that  is  made" 
(WC,  12).  Finding  a  principle  of  development  in  rivers  inspires  Thoreau  to 
suggest,  through  an  extended  trope,  that  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  worlds  are  little 
different,  that  they  perhaps  overlap.  Thinking  of  the  Concord,  he  remarks  that  he 
is  interested  in  "the  weeds  at  the  bottom  gently  bending  down  the  stream,  shaken 
by  the  watery  wind,  still  planted  where  their  seeds  had  sunk,  but  ere  long  to  die  and 
go  down  likewise"  (WC,  12-13).  Water  and  wind,  seaweeds  and  earthplants  are 
analogous.  Perhaps  wind  is  but  a  form  of  water,  rarefied  liquid.  Maybe  humans 
and  leaves  alike  breathe  water. 

Thoreau  has  gleaned  that  water  is  perhaps  a  primeval  and  pervasive 
source  of  nourishment,  that  the  entire  atmosphere  may  be  aqueous.  This  small 
spring  he  spreads  throughout  the  book,  quickly  turning  water  into  other  specimens 
in  the  first  chapter,  "Saturday."  Extending  his  merging  of  water  and  wind,  he  says 
that  a  worthy  boat  should  be  "a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  a  creature  of  two 
elements,  related  by  one  half  its  structure  to  some  swift  and  shapely  fish,  and  by 
the  other  to  some  strong- winged  and  graceful  bird"  (WC,  16).  Floating/flying 
down  river,  part  man,  part  fish,  part  bird — steering,  swimming,  flying  through  the 
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aqueous  air — Thoreau  suddenly  has  an  epiphany,  as  if  his  thoughts  thus  far  in  the 
book  suddenly  merged  into  a  vision  of  an  archetype: 

Whether  we  live  by  the  sea-side,  or  by  the  lakes  and  rivers,  or  on  the  prairie,  it 
concerns  us  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  fishes,  since  they  are  not  phenomena 
confined  to  certain  localities  only,  but  forms  and  phases  of  the  life  in  nature 
universally  dispersed.  The  countless  shoals  which  annually  coast  the  shores  of 
Europe  and  America,  are  not  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  nature,  as  the  more 
fertile  law  itself,  which  deposits  their  spawn  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  on  the 
interior  plains;  the  fish  principle  in  nature,  from  which  it  results  that  they  may  be 
found  in  water  in  so  many  places,  in  greater  or  less  numbers. . . .  The  seeds  of  the 
life  of  fishes  are  every  where  disseminated,  whether  the  winds  waft  them,  or  the 
waters  float  them,  or  the  deep  earth  holds  them;  wherever  a  pond  is  dug, 
straightway  it  is  stocked  with  this  vivacious  race.  .  .  .  There  are  fishes  wherever 
there  is  a  fluid  medium,  and  even  in  clouds  and  in  melted  metals  we  detect  their 
semblance.  (WC,  25-26) 

This  remarkable  passage  details  a  key  trope  for  water  in  A  Week,  a  primary  vehicle 
of  distribution:  fish.  Having  observed  rivers,  fish,  boats  thus  far  in  the  book, 
Thoreau  has  concluded  that  water  is  possibly  everywhere — the  very  atmosphere 
seems  liquid;  that  it  animates  nature,  keeps  it  fresh;  and  that  it  is  a  principle  of 
unity  in  diversity,  underlying  liquid,  solid,  gas  (river,  earth,  air),  conflating  each 
creature  into  land  animal,  fish,  and  fowl.  The  fish  principle  gathers  each  of  these 
currents,  condensing  them  into  concrete  form,  an  Urbild:  it,  like  water,  is  perva- 
sive, the  "forms  and  phases  of  the  life  in  nature  universally  dispersed";  animating, 
its  "seeds  of  life  .  .  .  everywhere  disseminated";  and  unifying,  extant  in  winds, 
waters,  deep  earth,  unfolding  its  form  wherever  there  is  a  fluid  medium.  A  new 
Thales,  Thoreau  has  observed  water  in  everything;  Goethe  returned,  he  has  found 
a  persistent  form,  an  archetype,  in  which  this  principle  of  life  manifests  itself. 

To  animate,  the  archetype  must  metamorphose.  Thales  found  in  water 
condensation  and  rarefication;  Goethe  apprehended  in  the  plant  the  principle  of 
metamorphosis;  Thoreau  finds  that  the  fish  swims.  In  the  rest  of  A  Week,  Thoreau, 
through  several  of  his  tropes,  will  distribute  the  fish  principle  throughout  the 
landscape  of  his  text.  He  makes  various  elements  swim,  most  obviously  himself 
in  taking  a  river  journey.  He  structures  his  very  book  on  swimming,  as  it 
meanders  leisurely  through  a  week,  going  with  the  flow  of  the  river. 

Immediately  after  his  description  of  the  fish  principle,  he  catalogues  the 
virtues  of  various  fish,  beginning,  aptly,  with  the  Sun  Fish,  indirectly  sinking  the 
first  principle  of  Neoplatonists,  the  sun,  into  water.  These  fish  generally  hang 
stationary  in  the  water,  though  keeping  "up  a  constant  sculling  or  waving  motion 
with  their  fins,  which  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  expressive  of  their  humble 
happiness"  (WC,  27).    Calm  in  flux,  balanced  in  their  habitat,  these  fish  are 
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admirable  in  every  way,  harvesting  colors,  sun  rays,  pebbles  into  a  dynamic, 
beautiful  unity  (WC,  28).  Thoreau  discovers  similar  excellence  in  other  fish;  he 
celebrates  the  Perch,  Chivin,  Dace,  Shiner,  Pickerel,  Horned  Pout,  Suckers,  Eel, 
Salmon,  Shad,  and  Alewife  (WC,  28-38).  He  concludes  that  fish  are  exemplars  of 
virtue,  cleverly  punning  on  "fish":  "Away  with  the  superficial  and  selfish  phil- 
anthropy  of  men, — who  knows  what  admirable  virtue  of  fishes  may  be  below  low- 
water  mark,  bearing  up  against  a  hard  destiny,  not  admired  by  that  fellow  creature 
who  alone  can  appreciate  it"  (WC,  37). 22 

Fish,  the  fish  principle,  become  mainstream  ethics.  Humans  who  behave 
like  fish  are  noble:  buoyant,  calm  in  flux,  humble,  open  to  nature' s  flows.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  Thoreau  takes  on  these  qualities,  letting  the  current  take 
him  where  it  will,  becoming  increasingly  awed  by  nature's  grandeur,  calmly 
meditating  with  the  current,  letting  his  thoughts  meander  with  the  water,  ranging 
on  subjects  as  varied  as  the  eddies:  history,  mythology,  religion,  poetry,  local 
folklore,  natural  philosophy,  friendship,  music,  truth.  When  critics  complain  of 
the  absence  of  form  in  this  book,  when  Thoreau' s  contemporaries  neglected  to 
purchase  it  (leaving  him  with  one  of  the  larger  libraries  in  Concord  when  he  was 
forced  to  reclaim  nine  hundred  unsold  copies),  they  are  tacitly  rejecting  his  fishy 
behavior.23 

A  Week  becomes  a  world  in  which  everything  becomes  everything  else. 
The  early  troping,  by  which  Thoreau  blends  water  and  wind,  bird  and  fish,  man 
and  fish,  is  continued  throughout  the  book.  The  opening  "Concord"  chapter 
establishes  water  as  the  primary  principle;  the  following  section,  "Saturday," 
condenses  water  into  the  fish  principle;  the  next  chapter,  "Sunday,"  diffuses  it 
through  the  cosmos,  opening  with  mist:  "In  the  morning  the  river  and  adjacent 
country  were  covered  with  a  dense  fog,  through  which  the  smoke  of  our  fire  curled 
up  like  a  still  subtiler  mist;  but  before  we  had  rowed  many  rods,  the  sun  arose  and 
the  fog  rapidly  dispersed,  leaving  a  slight  steam  only  to  curl  along  the  surface  of 
the  water"  (WC,  43).  Reinforcing  earlier  diffusions,  Thoreau  figuratively  states 
that  air  is  water,  all  creatures  are  fish.  Trees  are  water  as  well,  fluviatile,  we  learn 
again  some  paragraphs  later;  the  water  willow,  for  example,  is  "wedded  to  the 
water,  and  harmonizes  so  well  with  still  streams"  (WC,  44-45).  Air  and  tree  are 
water,  transparent;  fish  and  bird  swim  through  its  currents:  as  Thoreau  observes  of 
the  Sunday  atmosphere:  "both  air  and  water  [are]  so  transparent,  that  the  flight  of 
the  kingfisher  or  robin  over  the  river  was  as  distinctly  seen  reflected  in  the  water 
below  as  in  the  air  above.  .  .  .  We  were  uncertain  whether  the  water  floated  the 
land,  or  the  land  held  the  water  in  its  bosom"  ( WC,  45).  Three  pages  later,  Thoreau 
more  overtly  declares  these  coalescings: 

Two  men  in  a  skiff,  whom  we  passed  hereabouts,  floating  buoyantly  amid  the 
reflections  of  the  trees,  like  a  feather  in  mid  air,  or  a  leaf  which  is  wafted  gently 
from  its  twig  to  the  water  without  turning  over,  seemed  still  in  their  element,  and 
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to  have  very  delicately  availed  themselves  of  the  natural  laws.  Their  floating  was 
a  beautiful  and  successful  experiment  in  natural  philosophy,  and  it  served  to 
ennoble  in  our  eyes  the  art  of  navigation,  for  as  birds  fly  and  fishes  swim,  so  these 
men  sailed.  It  reminded  us  of  how  much  fairer  and  nobler  all  the  actions  of  man 
might  be,  and  that  our  life  in  its  whole  economy  might  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
fairest  works  of  art  or  nature.  ( WC,  48-49) 

Several  recurring  conflations  emerge:  men,  fish,  bird,  leaf  are  water  creatures; 
water,  air,  earth,  the  same.  Humans  become  beautiful — artistic  and  natural — 
when  they  imitate  the  economy  of  nature,  the  fish  principle. 

In  the  wake  of  these  equivalences,  the  rest  of  A  Week  is  flooded.  Good 
men  are  wet,  ignoble  ones  dry  (WC,  69-70);  sand  is  water  on  which  one  can  walk 
(WC,  199);  freedom  is  buoyancy,  enslavement,  sinking  (WC,  209);  the  man  in 
equipoise,  like  a  fish  floating  in  water,  experiences  beauty  (WC,  317-18);  power- 
ful art  exudes  the  superfluity,  the  overflowing,  of  nature  (WC,  318);  the  "hardest 
material  obeys  the  same  law  with  the  most  fluid,"  "trees  are  but  rivers  of  sap,"  the 
heavens  "rivers  of  stars  and  milky  ways,"  rocks  and  thoughts  flow  and  circulate 
(WC,  331);  sky,  rarefied  liquid,  is  a  text  revealing  the  truths  of  the  mind,  water 
writing  (WC,  358-59);  sailing  is  flying  is  plowing  (WC,  360-61);  a  good  book  is  a 
mole  (a  huge  stone)  on  which  "the  waves  of  Silence  may  break"  (WC,  393). 

While  in  A  Week  Thoreau  swims  with  the  river,  in  Walden  he  sinks  into 
(sounds)  the  pond.  Influenced  by  his  environment,  where  he  will  settle  more  than 
sail,  Thoreau  replaces  horizontal  movement  with  vertical.  His  principle  of  distri- 
bution, his  master  trope,  is  shaped  by  his  environment.  Remaining  in  one  place, 
watching  trees  and  plants  inhabit  their  ecological  niche  and  drink  the  earth's  sap, 
Thoreau  in  Walden  trades  fish  for  plant. 

While  Thoreau  changes  his  disposition  at  Walden,  he  continues  to  fathom 
Thales's  aqueous  insight.  Like  the  flows  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack,  the 
water  of  Walden  Pond  seems  primeval,  preexisting  Eden;  it  is  the  true  Castalian 
Fountain,  the  liquid  of  Ovid's  Golden  Age,  "a  gem  of  the  first  water"  (W,  179). 
Prior  to  time,  originary,  it  seems  everlasting,  mirroring  the  heavens  while  windowing 
earth,  partaking  equally  of  temporal  and  eternal,  intermediate  "between  land  and 
sky"  (W,  176-77,  188-89).  Flooding  A  Week  over  into  his  second  book,  Thoreau 
can  tap  the  virtues  of  this  water  by  unveiling  its  fish  principle,  by  fishing:  dropping 
his  line  down  into  the  pond,  he  angles  in  the  sky,  sounding  for  literal  fish  with  rod 
and  reel,  for  the  fish  principle  with  mind:  "It  was  very  queer,  especially  [fishing] 
in  dark  nights,  when  your  thoughts  had  wandered  to  vast  and  cosmogonal  themes 
in  other  spheres,  to  feel  this  faint  jerk,  which  came  to  interrupt  your  dreams  and 
link  you  to  Nature  again.  It  seemed  as  if  I  might  next  cast  my  line  upward  into  the 
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air,  as  well  as  downward  into  this  element  which  was  scarcely  more  dense.  Thus 
I  caught  two  fishes  as  it  were  with  one  hook"  (W,  175). 

Descent  and  ascent,  Thoreau  finds,  are  the  same:  the  contemplative 
fisherman  sinks  his  hook  into  water  to  catch  the  sky  just  as  the  plant  hugs  the  earth 
to  rise  and  the  pond  dweller  digs  a  foundation  to  erect  a  house.  This  vertical 
choreography  of  fishing  becomes  a  pattern  of  key  tropes  in  Walden:  the  plant  and 
planting.  These  contradictory  movements — fishing  in  water  and  sky  at  the  same 
time,  descending  roots  and  rising  stalks — structure  what  is  perhaps  the  most  dense 
passage  in  the  book,  an  early  epiphany  sequence  analogous  to  the  "fish  principle" 
paragraph  in  A  Week.  Thoreau  ends  his  second  chapter  "Where  I  Lived,  What  I 
Lived  For"  thus: 

Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fishing  in.  I  drink  at  it;  but  while  I  drink  I  see  the 
sandy  bottom  and  detect  how  shallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slides  away,  but 
eternity  remains.  I  would  drink  deeper;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose  bottom  is  pebbly 
with  stars.  I  cannot  count  one.  I  know  not  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  I  have 
always  been  regretting  that  I  was  not  as  wise  as  the  day  I  was  born.  The  intellect 
is  a  cleaver;  it  discerns  and  rifts  its  way  into  the  secret  of  things.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  any  more  busy  with  my  hands  than  is  necessary.  My  head  is  hands  and  feet.  I 
feel  all  my  best  faculties  concentrated  in  it.  My  instinct  tells  me  that  my  head  is 
an  organ  for  burrowing,  as  some  creatures  use  their  snout  and  fore-paws,  and 
with  it  I  would  mine  and  burrow  my  way  through  these  hills.  I  think  that  the 
richest  vein  is  somewhere  hereabouts;  so  by  the  divining  rod  and  thin  rising 
vapors  I  judge;  and  here  I  will  begin  to  mine.  (W,  98) 

Time,  the  finite  world,  is  here  cast  as  water.  Searching  for  its  nature,  its  nourish- 
ment, its  fish  principle,  requires  fishing.  Fishing  attentively  in  water  proper 
inspires  "detection"  (uncovering,  unveiling,  revelation,  apocalypse)  of  an  eternal 
principle  of  which  the  temporal  water  partakes.  The  nature  of  this  principle  could 
be  aqueous  itself:  it  is  the  bed  of  a  stream,  soaked  by  liquid,  wet,  muddy.  Fishing 
for  this  holistic  principle  becomes — after  the  mind  is  prepared  for  origin  by  being 
returned  to  its  primal,  infantile  state  ("I  cannot  count  one.  I  know  not  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet") — several  related  practices:  cleaving,  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  "secret  of  things";  burrowing,  digging;  mining  for  the  richest  sustenance; 
divining  for  water.  Taken  together,  these  movements  correspond  to  the  process  of 
plant-growth:  simultaneous  descent  and  ascent — rooting  into  dark  earth,  rising  to 
the  sun;  delving  for  subterranean  nourishment  while  imbibing  energy  from  the 
skies. 

Influenced  by  his  forest  environment,  Thoreau  spreads  the  world's  water 
not  through  the  figure  of  the  fin  but  through  that  of  the  root,  frequently  transform- 
ing his  second  book  into  sappy  leaves,  more  stationary  forms  of  water.  Walden  is 
indeed  Thoreau' s  own  Italian  Journey,  his  quest  for  the  primal  leaf,  water  con- 
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densed  into  fronds  of  chlorophyll.  In  his  masterpiece,  he  fulfills  a  youthful  dream 
of  leaves,  recorded  in  his  journal  in  the  early  1840s:  "I  have  seen  where  the 
mildew  on  a  jar  had  taken  the  form  of  perfect  leaves — thick — downy — and 
luxuriant.  What  an  impulse  was  given  some  time  or  other  to  vegetation  that  now 
nothing  can  stay  it.  Some  one  has  said  he  could  write  an  epic  to  be  called  the 
leaf — and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  theme  of  the  creator  himself.  The  leaf 
either  .  .  .  fluid  or  crystalline — is  natures  constant  cypher"  (J  2,  80).  If  A  Week  is 
the  saga  of  fish,  Walden  is  indeed  the  epic  of  leaf,  the  mud  in  the  deep  cut 
blooming  into  Virgil's  Golden  Bough,  Dante's  Multifoliate  Rose. 

Early  in  the  book,  in  the  "Economy"  chapter,  Thoreau  indirectly  pro- 
claims his  desire  to  become  a  plant,  a  more  stationary  pattern  of  water:  "Why  has 
man  rooted  himself  thus  firmly  in  the  earth,  but  that  he  may  rise  in  the  same 
proportions  to  the  heavens  above?" — for  the  "nobler  plants  are  valued  for  the  fruit 
they  bear  at  last  in  the  air  and  light"  (W,  15).  He  yearns  for  universal  vegetation, 
wishing  each  man  to  absorb  and  cultivate  the  rarefied  liquid  of  air:  "I  want  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  a  man;  that  some  fragrance  be  wafted  over  from  him  to  me"  (W, 
77).  Indeed,  in  becoming  simple  and  natural,  partaking  of  the  archetype,  we  must 
photosynthesize,  take  in  air  and  light:  to  be  "as  simple  and  well  as  Nature 
ourselves,"  let  us  "dispel  the  clouds  which  hang  over  our  own  brows,  and  take  up 
a  little  life  into  our  pores"  ( W,  78-79).  He  cultivates  this  strain  in  later  chapters:  he 
equates  his  life  at  Walden  Pond  with  planting  (W,  83-84);  grows,  during  medita- 
tion, like  "corn  in  the  night"  (W,  111);  feels  a  breathtaking  sympathy  with  "the 
fluttering  alder  and  poplar  leaves"  (W,  129);  believes  that  we  are  made  healthy  by 
"Nature's  universal,  vegetable,  botanic  medicines"  (W,  138);  plants  beans  to 
apprehend  the  "kindredship  [that]  is  in  Nature" — wind  and  pond,  leaves  and 
wings — and  to  learn  to  plant  in  himself  "sincerity,  truth,  simplicity,  faith,  inno- 
cence" (W,  159,  164);  declares,  in  "Higher  Laws,"  his  desire  to  eat  only  veg- 
etables, not  meat,  to  open  to  God's  breath,  to  flower,  photosynthetically  (W,  215, 
219-20);  sees,  fittingly,  the  fisherman's  boat  as  a  "floating  leaf  (W,  297). 

Throughout  Walden,  in  desiring  to  become  a  plant,  Thoreau  cultivates 
his  early  insight  that  descent  and  ascent  are  part  of  the  same  organic  process.  Near 
the  end  of  the  book,  this  insight  blossoms  into  a  cosmic  leaf.  The  open-ended 
structure  of  A  Week,  modeled  on  swimming  in  endless  rivers,  gives  way  to  an 
organic  form  in  Walden,  in  which  an  early  epiphany  is,  like  a  seed,  fertilized  to 
fruition.  Famously,  Thoreau  in  the  penultimate  "Spring"  chapter  retells  his  New 
Year's  Eve  epiphany  before  the  deep  cut,  metamorphosing,  perhaps  with  Goethe 
in  mind,  water  into  leaf.  Gazing  through  the  thawing  mud,  he  sees  liquid  coalesce 
into  leaves: 

Innumerable  little  streams  overlap  and  interlace  one  with  another,  exhibiting  a 
sort  of  hybrid  product,  which  obeys  half  way  the  law  of  currents,  and  half  way 
that  of  vegetation.  As  it  flows  it  takes  the  forms  of  sappy  leaves  or  vines,  making 
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heaps  of  pulpy  sprays  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  resembling  ...  the  laciniated 
lobed  and  imbricated  thalluses  of  some  lichens;  or  you  are  reminded  of  coral,  of 
leopards'  paws  or  birds'  feet,  of  brains  or  lungs  or  bowels,  and  excrements  of  all 
kinds. .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  I  see  on  the  one  side  the  inert  bank  .  .  .  and  on  the  other  this 
luxuriant  foliage,  the  creation  of  an  hour,  I  am  affected  as  if  in  a  peculiar  sense  I 
stood  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Artist  who  made  the  world  and  me, — had  come  to 
where  he  was  still  at  work,  sporting  on  this  bank,  and  with  excess  of  energy 
strewing  his  fresh  designs  about.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  nearer  to  the  vitals  of  the 
globe,  for  this  sandy  overflow  is  something  such  a  foliaceous  mass  as  the  vitals  of 
the  animal  body.  You  find  thus  in  the  very  sands  an  anticipation  of  the  vegetable 
leaf.  (W,  305-6) 

Thoreau  has  "discerned  and  rifted"  his  way  into  the  "secret  of  things,"  the  stream 
of  time  condensing  into  universal  vegetation.  Water,  God,  demiurge,  archetype, 
idea  merge  in  the  deep  cut,  push  outwardly  from  within,  manifesting  their  trans- 
parent energy  in  multifoliate  leaves:  visible  nature  is  a  pattern  of  energy,  a  work  of 
art;  leaf  is  logos,  word  frond,  water  made  flesh.  Internally,  this  archetypal  leaf  is 
liquid,  elastic,  plastic,  potential.  It  is  a  "lobe,"  a  word  embodying  in  sound, 
materially,  its  properties.  "[Ljobe,"  Thoreau  writes,  is  "especially  applicable  to 
the  liver  and  lungs  and  the  leaves  of  fat,  (Xet(3co,  labor,  lapsus,  to  flow  or  slip 
downward,  a  lapsing;  ^o(3o<;,  globus,  lobe,  globe;  also  lap,  flap,  and  many  other 
words,)."  This  intrinsic  sap  presses  into  a  more  stable  material  form,  rendered 
linguistically  by  the  liquid  "B"  stiffening  into  the  more  solid  "F"  or  "V."  Exter- 
nally, the  lobe  forms  "a  dry  thin  leaf,  even  as  the /and  v  are  a  pressed  and  dried  b 
. . .  with  a  liquid  /  behind  it  pressing  it  forward"  (W,  306).  This  natural  process  by 
which  water  takes  the  shape  of  the  leaf  is  enacted  by  the  word  "leaf."  Thoreau  has 
discovered  that  the  word  and  the  thing  it  signifies  are  the  same,  res  et  verba 
indistinguishable.  The  word  "leaf,"  like  a  literal  leaf,  bears  the  content,  form,  and 
sound  of  nature.  It  is  a  synecdoche  for  an  organic  principle  (nature's  "constant 
cypher,"  an  outward  form  of  a  pervasive  energy,  like  water);  it  embodies  both 
formless  energy,  fluid  (figured  by  "1"  pushing  into  the  "b"),  and  evolving  form 
(represented  by  "f '  and  "v");  and  it  intones  the  rhythms  of  creation  (liquid  "1," 
alveolar  sonorant,  flowing  into  bilabial  voiced  stop  "b,"  forming  into  labiodental 
voiceless  spirant  "f '). 

Experiencing  this  process,  Thoreau  here  understands  the  cosmos  to  be  an 
epic  of  the  leaf,  a  vast  poem  he  condenses  into  his  own  textual  universe  of  words 
and  water,  linguistic  xylem,  phloem,  and  chlorophyll.  The  world  (Walden  Pond 
and  Walden  the  book)  is  a  vast,  protean  word,  resolving  into  definite  leaf, 
dissolving  to  liquid  lobe,  vacillating  between  b  and/  dynamis  (potential)  and 
entelecheia  (actuality),  endlessly  metamorphosing  into  water,  leaf,  fish,  bird: 
"The  feathers  and  wings  of  birds  are  still  drier  and  thinner  leaves.  .  .  .  The  very 
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globe  continually  transcends  and  translates  itself.  .  .  .  The  whole  tree  itself  is  but 
one  leaf,  and  rivers  are  still  vaster  leaves  whose  pulp  is  intervening  earth,  and 
towns  and  cities  are  the  ova  of  insects  in  their  axils"  (W,  307). 

"Transcendence"  and  "translation"  are  yet  more  general  tropes  for  the 
diffusion  of  water,  subsuming  "swimming"  and  "planting"  into  a  more  global 
process.  The  world's  water,  its  sap,  turns  (tropes,  metamorphoses)  itself,  pattern- 
ing its  liquid  energies  into  leaves  of  varying  dryness,  ranging  from  soggy  lobes  to 
moist  fins  to  crisp  wings.  Aptly,  the  movement  is  double,  up  and  down:  transla- 
tion details  the  process  by  which  roots,  grasping  downward  to  earth,  transform  wet 
soil  into  nutriment,  turn  water  to  sap.  This  process  of  course  results  in  transcen- 
dence, the  rise  of  leaves  toward  the  sun,  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  which  is  the 
sustenance  of  the  atmosphere,  liquid  air.  It  is  this  double  movement  that  Thoreau 
mimics  at  Walden  Pond,  both  in  living  and  writing.  As  a  dweller,  he  translates 
earth's  energy  into  his  own  in  planting  beans,  building  fires,  catching  fish.  This 
translation  is  the  condition  of  his  transcendence,  his  comprehension  of  higher 
laws,  of  ubiquitous  principles,  like  water.  In  writing  his  book,  he  translates  natural 
process  into  the  structure  of  his  book,  troping  his  discrete  textual  world  into  a 
moist  organic  habitat,  a  huge  leaf;  this  linguistic  practice  makes  the  book  an 
instance  of  transcendent,  ubiquitous  law:  True  as  Thales  said — The  world  was 
made  out  of  water — that  is  the  principle  of  all  things. 

H«  Hs  *N  *  H* 

Anaximander  turned  Thales' s  water  into  the  Unlimited.  So  Thoreau:  he 
ends  his  account  of  his  pond  sojourn  with  a  hymn  to  the  "mysterious,"  the 
"unexplorable,"  the  "infinitely  wild"  (W,  317-18).  Water  is  endlessly  pliable, 
flexible:  Proteus,  god  of  the  sea,  could  metamorphose  to  every  imaginable  shape. 
Liquid  is  important  not  only  in  Thoreau' s  cosmology  but  also  in  his  ethics.  He 
refuses  habit,  rigidity,  the  rut.  Open  to  new  experiences  (Emerson's  "new  lands, 
new  men,  new  thoughts,"  the  "new  yet  unapproachable  America"24),  he  trans- 
plants from  river  to  pond,  he  converts  fish  to  leaf.  His  tropes  for  moral  action: 
buoyancy  and  elasticity.  On  the  river,  floating  daily,  he  consistently  praises  the 
ethics  of  buoyancy,  the  equipoise  of  fish;  watching  at  Walden  plastic  earth,  he 
sings  hymns  to  virtues  of  elasticity.  There  is  no  finality,  only  motion — Thoreau, 
floating,  growing,  chooses  nomadism,  concluding  Walden  by  leaving  the  pond, 
searching  for  a  new  beginning  (having  other  "lives  to  live"[W,  323]),  flowing  on 
like  Heraclitus's  river  in  which  one  cannot  step  twice  ("[t]he  life  in  us  is  like  the 
water  in  a  the  river"  [W,  332]).  He  revolves  to  other  tropes,  as  seasons  roll  into 
summer,  spending  his  last  years  roaming  around  the  trunks  of  trees,  locating  the 
arche  in  seeds,  attending  to  their  dispersals.  Fish,  leaf,  seed;  swimming,  growing, 
dispersing.  The  world  is  made  out  of  water.  Word  is  made  out  of  world. 
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Notes 


1  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  citations  of  Thoreau's  work: 

J       The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau:  Journal,  ed.  John  C.  Broderick  (vols  1-3)  and 
Robert  Sattelmeyer  (vols.  4-)  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1981-) 

W     The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau:  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1971) 

WC  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  ed.  Carl  F.  Hovde  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1980) 

2  Drawing  from  Thoreau's  journal  (J  7,121, 140-41, 156n,  180),  Robert  D.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  details  Thoreau's  reading  of  Cudworth,  Gerando,  and  Fenelon  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  of  1840  in  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley:  Univ.  of 
California  Press,  1986),  78,  81.  See  also  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Thoreau's  Reading:  A 
Study  in  Intellectual  History  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1988),  28-29. 

3  Indeed,  Cudworth  has  nothing  good  to  say  of  Thales  and  his  Milesian  followers  but 
condemns  them  as  atheistic  materialists.  Ralph  Cudworth,  The  True  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  vol.  1  (New  York  and  London:  Garland,  1978),  113-31.  In 
Gerando,  however,  Thoreau  found  an  appreciative,  detailed  discussion  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  Thales.  See  Joseph  de  Gerando,  Histoire  comparee  des  systemes  de 
philosophic  consideres  relativement  aux  principes  des  conaissances  humaines,  vol.  1 
(Paris:  Alexis  Eymery,  1822),  334-49. 

4  Francois  Fenelon,  Abrege  de  la  vie  des  anciens  philosophes,  oeuvres  completes,  vol.  7 
(Geneve:  Slatkine  Reprints,  1971),  6-7,  and  Gerando,  339-44.  These  historians  render 
the  reports  of  Aristotle  in  Metaphysics  (983b  7)  and  De  Anima  (405  19;  411a  7).  See 
The  Basic  Works  of  Aristotle,  ed.  and  intro.  Richard  McKeon  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1941).  I  have  used  the  translations  of  Aristotle  by  Philip  Wheelwright,  trans, 
and  ed.,  The  Presocratics  (New  York:  Odyssey  Press,  1966),  46-47.  For  a  lucid 
discussion  of  Thales' s  philosophy,  see  John  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (New 
York:  Meridian,  1957),  40-50. 

5  Fenelon,  7,  and  Gerando,  339-40.  For  Aristotle's  explanation,  see  Metaphysics,  983b  7. 

6  Fenelon,  7. 

7  See  Placita  Philosophorum,  a  circa  470  c.E.  compendium  of  opinions  on  the  ancient 
philosophers,  paraphrased  in  Burnet,  44-45.  According  to  Herodotus,  The  Persian 
Wars,  1.74,  Thales  predicted  an  eclipse  that  affected  a  battle  between  the  Medes  and 
the  Lydians.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  1259a  9,  reports  that  after  people  began 
mocking  Thales  for  his  poverty,  he  used  his  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
foresee  a  large  olive  crop,  bought  all  available  olive  presses  cheaply  during  the 
winter,  and  then  sold  them  for  a  great  profit  when  a  huge  crop  of  olives  began  to 
ripen  during  the  summer. 

8  Fenelon,  7. 

9  Gerando  claims  that  Thales  was  the  first  natural  philosopher,  what  we  would  call  a 
scientist,  and  compared  him  to  Newton  (338-39). 

10  For  a  good  introduction  to  "transcendental  anatomy,"  what  I  am  referring  to  as 
"transcendental  biology,"  see  Philip  H.  Rehbok,  "Transcendental  Anatomy"  in  Ro- 
manticism and  the  Sciences,  ed.  Andrew  Cunningham  and  Nicholas  Jardine  (Cam- 
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bridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1990),  144-60.  Also  see  Philip  H.  Rehbok,  The 
Philosophical  Naturalists:  Themes  in  Early  Nineteenth-Century  British  Biology  (Madi- 
son: Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1983),  15-55.  For  discussions  of  Thoreau's  relation- 
ship to  this  tradition,  see  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds:  Henry  David 
Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century  Natural  Science  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1995);  Lawrence  Buell,  The  Environmental  Imagination:  Thoreau,  Nature 
Writing,  and  the  Formation  of  American  Culture  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap  Press 
of  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1995);  James  Mcintosh,  Thoreau  as  Romantic  Naturalist:  His 
Shifting  Stance  Toward  Nature  (Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1974); 
Sattelmeyer,  26-27;  Richardson,  29-30. 

1 1  For  a  discussion  of  Thoreau's  relationship  to  Goethe,  see  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds, 
34-35;  Richardson,  29-30,  156-57,  and  Sattelmeyer,  26-27. 

12  Goethe,  Italian  Journey,  trans.  W.  H.  Auden  and  Elizabeth  Mayer  (New  York: 
Penguin,  1970),  311,  366.  Of  course,  Emerson  was  enamored  of  Goethe's  theory  of 
the  Ur-plant  as  well.  Indeed,  he  carried  Goethe's  Italian  Journey  with  him  on  his  first 
trip  to  Europe  in  1833,  possibly  gaining  inspiration  from  it  for  his  own  famous 
epiphany  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris.  Emerson  explained  Goethe's  "leading 
idea"  later  in  his  appreciation  of  the  German  poet-scientist  in  Representative  Men: 
"Goethe  suggested  the  leading  idea  of  modern  Botany,  that  a  leaf  or  the  eye  of  a  leaf  is 
the  unit  of  botany,  and  that  every  part  of  the  plant  is  only  a  transformed  leaf  to  meet  a 
new  condition;  and  by  varying  the  conditions,  a  leaf  may  be  converted  into  any  other 
organ,  and  any  other  organ  into  a  leaf  (The  Collected  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  ed.  Alfred  R.  Ferguson  and  Joseph  Slater,  et  al.,  5  vols,  to  date  [Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  London:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1971-],  4,  159). 

13  For  accounts  of  Thoreau's  relationship  to  Agassiz,  see  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds, 
113-15,  and  "Textbooks  and  Texts  from  the  Brooks:  Inventing  Scientific  Authority  in 
America,"  American  Quarterly  49.1  (March  1997):  1-25;  Richardson,  365-68;  and 
Sattelmeyer,  83-85.  Walls  explains  that  Thoreau  began  to  move  away  from  the 
abstract,  natural  theology  of  Agassiz,  as  well  as  away  from  the  holistic  tendencies  of 
romantic  biology,  around  1850  and  began  to  move  toward,  with  the  help  of  the  work  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  specifics  of  nature,  ultimately 
sharing  Charles  Darwin's  emphasis  on  diversity  over  unity  (Seeing  1 14-30).  Thoreau, 
I  should  add,  also  knew  of  Oken,  about  whom  he  learned  in  1848  from  J.B.  Stallo's 
General  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  with  an  Outline  of  Some  of  Its  Recent 
Developments  among  the  Germans,  Embracing  the  Philosophical  Systems  ofSchelling 
and  Hegel  and  Oken's  System  of  Nature  (Boston:  Crosby  and  Nichols,  1848).  See 
Sattelmeyer,  46. 

1 4  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  the  New  Continent,  abr.  and  trans.  Jason  Wilson  (New  York:  Penguin,  1995). 

15  In  Seeing  New  Worlds,  Walls  brilliantly  and  fully  details  Thoreau's  reading  of 
Humboldt,  especially  Cosmos.  She  argues  persausively  that  Humboldt's  empirical 
attention  to  diversity  and  distribution  of  species  led  Thoreau  away  from  the  "rational 
holism" — her  word  for  romantic  biology  of  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Agassiz,  and  Emerson — 
and  toward  a  more  Darwinian  "empirical  holism"  (53-166).  While  certainly  it  is  true 
that  the  post-Walden  Thoreau  was  more  interested  in  the  dispersal  of  seeds  than  the  ur- 
fluid,the  ur-plant,  it  is  equally  true  that  during  the  writing  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
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and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  Walden,  Thoreau  was  still  largely  concerned  with  an 
originary  physical  principle,  the  holy  grail  of  romantic  biology  or  "rational  holism." 
This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Thoreau' s  "Spring"  chapter  in  Walden,  in  which 
he,  like  Goethe,  finds  the  primal  leaf.  For  our  purposes,  Humboldt,  it  seems,  would 
appear  to  the  Thoreau  of  1850-52  as  a  modern  version  of  Thales,  a  romantic  biologist. 
Subsequently  (and  perhaps  concurrently),  however,  Thoreau  used  Humboldt  differ- 
ently, as  Walls  shows,  to  help  him  move  toward  Darwin.  For  further  discussion  on 
Thoreau  and  Humboldt,  see  Richardson,  208-9. 

16  Humboldt,  Cosmos:  A  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe,  vol.  1,  trans. 
E.  C.  Otte  (Baltimore  and  London:  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Press,  1997),  24,  359,  24. 

17  Humboldt,  Views  of  Nature;  or  Contemplations  on  the  Sublime  Phenomenon  of 
Creation  (New  York:  AMS,  1970),  342. 

1 8  For  an  account  of  Thoreau' s  reading  of  Coleridge,  see  Walls,  Seeing  New  Worlds,  55- 
60,  120;  Richardson,  208-9;  and  Sattelmeyer,  45-47. 

19  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Hints  Toward  the  Formation  of  a  More  Comprehensive 
Theory  of  Life,  The  Collected  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  gen.  ed.  Kathleen 
Coburn  ,  vol.  1 1  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press  1969-),  510,  518-19. 

20  As  Walls,  Richardson,  and  Sattelmeyer  observe,  Thoreau  took  extensive  notes  on 
Coleridge's  Theory  of  Life  at  about  the  same  time  he  was  reading  Humboldt's  Cosmos. 

21  Studies  of  Thoreau' s  naturalist  poetics  are  numerous.  The  best  remains  F.  O. 
Matthiessen's  The  American  Renaissance:  Art  and  Expression  in  the  Age  of  Emerson 
and  Whitman  (London,  Oxford,  New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1941),  76-119,  153- 
78.  See  also  John  T.  Irwin,  American  Hieroglyphics:  The  Symbol  of  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics  in  the  American  Renaissance  (Baltimore  and  London:  Johns  Hopkins 
Univ.  Press,  1980),  14-20.  No  one,  however,  has  yet  discussed  Thoreau' s  tropes  as 
principles  of  distribution. 

22  Cliff  Toliver  notes  this  pun  in  his  article  on  Thoreau  and  fishing.  See  Toliver,  "The 
Re-creation  of  Contemplation:  Walton's  Angler  and  Thoreau' s  Week,"  ESQ  38.4 
(1992),  293-313. 

23  As  William  Howarth  writes  in  The  Book  of  Concord:  Thoreau 's  Life  as  Writer  (New 
York:  Viking,  1982),  "The  narrative  line  is  by  no  means  clear  in  A  Week;  often  the 
digressions  obscure  the  trip  entirely"  (52).  However,  Sherman  Paul  claims  in  The 
Shores  of  America:  Thoreau' s  Inward  Exploration  (Urbana:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press, 
1958)  that  while  "the  expression  and  organization"  of  A  Week  "have  been  severely 
criticized,"  the  style  of  the  book  is  nonetheless  "natural  and  organic"  (197). 

24  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Collected  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1,  5;  3,  41. 
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THE  PROVIDENTIAL  DETECTION 

(Top)  An  American  eagle  rescues  the  Constitution  before  French-sympa- 
thizer Thomas  Jefferson  burns  it  on  "The  Altar  to  Gallic  Despotism"  in  this 
1800  cartoon.  (Bottom)  A  French- Canadian  worker  in  a  Massachusetts 
mill  (Library  of  Congress  photo). 


"I  !Am  offrmch  "E^ract ": 
'Thoreau  s  Sympathy  with  the  French 


Richard  S.  Randolph 


Modern  readers  rarely  acknowledge  that  both  Thoreau's  friends  and 
enemies  saw  him  not  as  an  American,  or  a  Yankee,  but  as  a  Franco- American, 
with  all  the  implications  such  a  designation  entailed;  further,  Thoreau  also  often 
defined  himself  in  these  terms.  This  identification  with  a  marginalized  ethnic 
group  alienated  him  from  the  dominant  Anglocentric  society  and  encouraged 
Thoreau's  sympathy  and  identification  with  other  marginalized  groups.  Anti- 
French  sentiment  was,  in  fact,  generally  anti-Catholic  sentiment;  ironically, 
Thoreau's  family  was  descended  from  French  Huguenots  (that  is,  French  Protes- 
tants) who  immigrated  to  America  to  flee  anti-Protestant  sentiment  in  Catholic 
France.  Consequently,  Thoreau  might  have  been  able  to  avoid  a  sense  of  identifi- 
cation with  French-Catholic  immigrants,  particularly  later  French-Canadian  Catho- 
lics. However,  despite  religious  and  social  reasons  for  not  identifying  with  the 
French,  Thoreau  manifestly  chose  to  do  so. 

A  further  consequence  of  this  modern  dissociation  of  Thoreau  from  his 
French  heritage  is  that  most  critics  who  have  discussed  Thoreau's  descriptions  of 
the  French-Canadian  woodcutter  in  Walden,  the  French-Canadians  in  "A  Yankee 
in  Canada,"  or  even  the  French  explorers  in  Cape  Cod  have  seen  him  as  a  "Yankee" 
viewing  outsiders.  That  is,  they  have  assumed  Thoreau  identified  with  the  Anglo- 
American  dominant  culture.  To  be  sure,  Thoreau  did  often  see  himself  as  a  Yankee 
and  boasted  of  Yankee  accomplishments,  yet  his  allegiance  to  the  Anglo-American 
culture  was  always  vexed  and  tenuous  at  best,  and  often  he  was  openly  hostile  and 
rebellious,  seeking  other  communities  to  identify  with,  among  them  primarily  the 
French. 

Indeed,  Thoreau's  family  seems  to  have  been  more  sympathetic  to  the 
French  Catholics  than  the  majority  of  their  Anglo  neighbors.  Thoreau's  paternal 
grandfather,  for  example,  died  in  1 80 1  of  "tuberculosis  aggravated  by  a  cold  caught 
while  patrolling  the  streets  of  Boston  against  an  anti-Catholic  riot."2  Even  as  a  child, 
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Thoreau  probably  was  aware  of  the  anti-French,  anti-Catholic  sentiments  of  many 
of  his  neighbors  and  of  his  own  family '  s  sympathy  for  French  immigrants.  Thoreau 
came  to  share  many  of  his  neighbors'  negative  attitudes  regarding  Catholics,  but  for 
his  own  reason:  he  believed  that  Catholics  were  enslaved  by  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
His  writings,  however,  also  illustrate  his  close  affiliation  with  the  French  and 
particularly  with  French  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  A  recognition  of  this 
identification  helps  clarify  Thoreau' s  discussion  of  Alek  Therien  in  Walden,  ethnic 
tensions  in  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  and  French  explorers  in  Cape  Cod.  It  also  helps 
explain  Thoreau' s  disdain  for  his  Anglo-American  neighbors  throughout  his 
writings. 

Generally  accepted  by  the  early  American  colonists  and  respected  for  their 
intelligence  and  learning,  the  French  Huguenot  immigrants  were,  nevertheless, 
consistently  characterized  by  Anglo-Americans  as  shrewd,  quaint,  and  stubborn, 
even  if  they  became  entirely  Anglicized,  as  most  did.  In  fact,  Thoreau' s  father  was 
consistently  referred  to  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  French  Huguenot  even  though 
his  religious  affiliations  were  no  longer  with  French  Protestantism.3  Such  identi- 
fication remained  important  in  America  partly  to  distinguish  French  Protestants 
from  the  more  hated  French  Catholics  while  still  allowing  assumptions  regarding 
the  French  to  persist. 

The  early  Huguenot  immigrants  to  America  met  with  little  open  hostility. 
The  Puritans,  a  people  fleeing  religious  persecution  themselves,  identified  with  and 
supported  the  Huguenots'  quest  for  religious  freedom.  Also,  most  of  the  Huguenots 
were  considered  assets  to  the  fledgling  settlements;  they  were  young  and  strong  (the 
older  French  Huguenots  preferred  the  less  difficult  migration  to  England  or  other 
parts  of  Europe),  well  educated,  and  often  better  trained  in  trades  (so  vitally  needed 
in  a  newly  forming  country)  than  other  colonists.  Still,  they  were  an  ethnic  minority, 
and  as  such,  they  met  with  isolated  examples  of  anti-French,  anti-foreign  prejudice 
and  distrust.  By  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  however,  the  Huguenots  had  become 
assimilated  into  the  dominant  Anglo  culture  and  disappeared  as  a  distinguishable 
people  or  religious  group.4  As  Jon  Butler  points  out  in  The  Huguenots  in  America, 
"Lurking  beneath  the  veneer  of  apparent  loyalty  to  the  French  Church  .  .  .  was  an 
early  and  extraordinary  pattern  of  intermarriage  with  Boston's  English  residents — 
exogamy  in  sociological  terms."5  Butler  asserts  that  by  1748  "Boston's  Huguenot 
refugees  had  disappeared  as  a  separate  people"  {Huguenots,  90).  While  these 
intermarriages  also  imply  the  acceptance  of  the  French,  Butler  notes  that 

The  positive  treatment  of  Huguenots  and  other  European  immigrants  in  the 
colonies  did  not  flow  from  a  deep  reservoir  of  English  goodwill  toward  others. 
Rather,  it  resulted  from  the  inability  of  English  colonists  to  articulate  much  of 
their  frequent  individual  hostility  toward  strangers  and  foreigners  as  social  and 
government  policy.  .  .  .  The  colonies  lacked  the  panoply  of  publishing  houses, 
newspapers,  missionary  societies,  religious  "reform"  groups,  and  even  political 
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parties  that  underwrote  nineteenth-century  American  nativism,  bigotry,  and  dis- 
crimination against  Europeans.  {Huguenots,  204) 

As  Butler  suggests,  institutional  support  for  racism  and  bigotry  increased  as  the 
nineteenth  century  approached. 

There  were  obvious  reasons  for  an  increase  in  ethnic  tension  by  the 
nineteenth  century,  including  improved  communications  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished institutions,  but  most  influential  was  the  increasing  struggle  for  social  power. 
Of  course,  the  English  and  French  had  long  engaged  in  a  rivalry  over  American  land 
and  its  products,  leading  to  the  bloody  French  and  Indian  Wars  (1754-1763).  The 
early  colonists  overwhelmingly  supported  the  claims  of  the  "Mother  country," 
England,  despite  their  own  quarrels  with  it.  This  loyalty  was  strengthened  by  strong 
religious  affiliations  and  a  shared  fear  and  hatred  of  Catholicism  between  England 
and  the  majority  of  American  colonists.  In  large  part,  of  course,  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  were  about  land  and  power,  but,  as  Sacvan  Bercovitch  notes  in  The 
American  Jeremiad,  the  conflict  was  understood  by  the  American  colonists  in 
jeremiad  fashion  as  a  spiritual  war  rooted  in  ethnic  and  religious  distinctions. 
Bercovitch  explains  how  the  clergy  mobilized  the  "patriotic  inhabitants  of  Protes- 
tant America The  basis  of  their  plea  was  not  only  religion  but  specifically  the 

civic  traditions  of  Anglo-America. ...  To  some  extent,  this  issued  in  a  heightened 
sense  of  loyalty  to  'the  mother  country.'"6  Anglo  Americans  and  the  English  saw 
themselves  on  a  sacred  mission —  "clothing  imperialism  as  holy  war"  (Jeremiad, 
1 15).  In  this  scenario,  "the  French  were  'the  offspring  of  that  Scarlet  Whore'  [that 
is,  Catholicism],  French  Canada  was  'the  North  American  Babylon,'  and  the 
invasion  itself  a  'grand  decisive  conflict  between  the  lamb  and  the  beast,'  preview 
to  Armageddon"  (Jeremiad,  115).7 

While  overt  anti-French  feeling  and  rhetoric  lessened  considerably  after 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  ended  in  1763,  largely  due  to  the  retreat  of  the  French 
as  a  viable  threat,  long-standing  ethnic  prejudices  were  firmly  entrenched,  and 
Anglo-American  historians  wrote  the  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  both 
to  praise  the  English  and  loyal  American  colonists  (and  thus  to  reaffirm  the 
colonists'  loyalty  and  ties  to  England)  and  to  slander  the  French.  In  doing  so,  they 
not  only  justified  the  wars  but  also  perpetuated  the  mythic  sense  of  America  and  the 
American  colonists  as  part  of  a  divine  mission  sanctioned  by  God  and  premised  on 
the  belief  that  Anglo-Protestant  Americans  were  a  chosen  people  and  the  French 
were  a  threat  to  their  mission  to  create  a  civilized  country  of  true  believers,  that  is, 
Protestants. 

There  were  also  financial  reasons  for  ethnic  tensions.  In  "Quebec  to  'Little 
Canada' :  The  Coming  of  the  French  Canadians  to  New  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  Iris  Saunders  Podea  notes  that  the  French  Canadian  "migration  south- 
ward .  .  .  was  induced  by  a  variety  of  reasons:  geographic  proximity,  colonial 
struggles,  and  seasonal  opportunities.    Lumber  camps  and  farms,  canals  and 
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railroads,  quarries  and  brickyards,  river  and  lake  steamers:  all  were  clamoring  for 
manpower  in  the  growing  Republic  and  Quebec  had  more  than  an  ample  supply."8 
At  the  same  time,  anti-French  sentiment  among  the  Yankees  in  New  England 
intensified  dramatically  due  to  this  sudden  increased  immigration  and  because  of  a 
severe  economic  depression  in  the  United  States  beginning  in  1837.  These  two 
factors  led  to  a  strong  nativist  movement  and  open  hostility  toward  immigrants.9 
The  immigrants  were  often  uneducated  farmers  who  came  to  the  United 
States  looking  for  work,  which  they  found  in  small  industries,  such  as  the  Thoreaus' 
family  pencil  business,  in  households  as  domestic  help,  or,  most  often,  in  the 
numerous  textile  mills  of  New  England.  Conditions  in  the  mills  were  often 
deplorable.  In  1845,  for  example,  mill  workers  signed  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature: 

We,  the  undersigned  peaceable,  industrious,  hardworking  men  and  women  of 
Lowell, ...  in  view  of  our  condition — the  evils  already  come  upon  us,  by  toiling 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  confined  in  unhealthy  apartments, 
exposed  to  poisonous  contagion  of  air,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  properties, 
debarred  from  proper  Physical  exercise,  time  for  mental  discipline,  and  Mastica- 
tion cruelly  limited;  and  thereby  hastening  us  on  through  pain,  disease,  and 
privation,  down  to  a  premature  grave;  .  .  .  seek  a  redress  of  those  evils,  daily 
strengthening,  and  imposed  upon  us  by  [the  corporation]. 

Further,  the  living  conditions  were  equally  squalid.  An  article  in  the  Lowell  Courier 
told  of  a  house  in  the  town  sheltering  1 20  persons  of  twenty-five  different  families. 
Elsewhere  in  Lowell,  twenty-two  people  of  four  families  were  found  living  in  a 
single  cellar.  Two  years  later,  a  sanitation  report  rated  mill  town  conditions  below 
those  in  state  prisons.1 1 

Thoreau  was  aware  of  the  inhumane  conditions  created  by  industrializa- 
tion and  troubled  by  them.  For  example,  in  Walden  he  says,  "I  cannot  believe  that 
our  factory  system  is  the  best  mode  by  which  men  may  get  clothing.  The  condition 
of  the  operatives  is  becoming  every  day  more  like  that  of  the  English;  and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at,  since, ...  the  principal  object  is,  not  that  mankind  may  be  well  and 
honestly  clad,  but  unquestionably,  that  the  corporation  may  be  enriched."12  Obvi- 
ously many  of  these  "operatives"  were  French  immigrants,  and  Thoreau' s  sympa- 
thy with  them  and  criticism  of  the  class  issues  may  have  been  stimulated  partly  by 
an  ethnic  identification  with  them. 

Ironically,  the  poverty  and  terrible  work  conditions  endured  by  Franco- 
American  immigrants  reinforced  negative  stereotypes  about  them.  Podea  notes  of 
these  immigrants  that 

The  majority  had  to  endure  the  hardships  that  accompanied  their  low  wage  scale. 
It  was  the  poverty  and  dirt  of  their  "Little  Canadas"  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
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gained  for  them  [French  Canadians]  a  sorry  reputation  when  they  first  came  to 
New  England.  .  .  .  The  usual  picture  of  these  squalid  "Frenchvilles"  dispels  at 
once  the  Quebec  allegation  that  the  emigres  departed  for  love  of  luxury.  Most  of 
them  began  life  in  the  United  States  in  tenements  and  were  locally  referred  to  as 
"Canucks."  Sanitation  and  cleanliness  were  at  a  minimum  and  the  high  death 
rate  in  some  of  the  "Little  Canadas"  was  to  be  expected  in  these  overcrowded  and 
unwholesome  lodgings.  ("Quebec,"  375) 

Although  the  largest  number  of  French  Canadian  immigrants  came  to  New  England 
after  the  Civil  War,  the  pattern  was  already  well  established  in  Thoreau's  time. 

Anti-French  sentiment  pervaded  American  culture,  and  judging  a  person's 
character  based  on  his  or  her  ethnicity  was  widely  practiced  in  American  society  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century.  In  his  influential  eulogy,  for  example,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  explains  Thoreau's  character  and  gifts  in  terms  of  his  ethnicity:  "Henry 
David  Thoreau  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  a  French  ancestor  who  came  to  this 
country  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  His  character  exhibited  occasional  traits  drawn 
from  this  blood,  in  singular  combination  with  a  very  strong  Saxon  genius."13  This 
passage  belittles  Thoreau  and  his  accomplishments  by  explaining  him  in  terms  of 
his  ethnicity.  Emerson  assumes  that  Thoreau's  genius  must  stem  from  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage  and  implies  that  his  French  ancestry  was  the  cause  for  his  faults. 
Stubbornness  and  combativeness,  particularly,  were  failings  commonly  attributed 
to  Thoreau  that  also  were  associated  with  the  French  generally,  as  Emerson's 
audience  recognized.  That  is,  Emerson  assumes  a  social  context  in  which  such 
determinist  claims  will  be  understood  and  accepted.  In  fact,  nineteenth-century 
Anglo-Americans  generally  assumed  that  character  traits  were  inherited,  that 
"blood  tells,"  especially  if  it  is  blue. 

Horace  Hosmer,  a  boarder  in  the  Thoreau  household  as  a  child  and  later  a 
student  at  the  short-lived  Thoreau  school,  continually  makes  claims  about  Thoreau 
based  on  hereditary  traits,  asserting  that  "a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."14  He  suggests 
that  Thoreau's  genius  can  be  traced  to  his  father's  ancestry  (the  Huguenots  were 
generally  considered  intelligent),  but  he  also  identifies  certain  character  flaws  with 
Thoreau' s  French  heritage.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones  (March  30, 1 89 1 ), 
he  generalizes  that  "There  was  a  queer,  shrewd,  quaint,  stubborn,  streak  in  the 
French  Huguenots  of  New  England  as  I  have  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  the  physical 
traits  came  out  strongly  in  Henry's  father  who  was  all  French,  and  so  were  his 
sisters"  (Remembrances,  33).  Hosmer  here  implicitly  distinguishes  Thoreau's 
father  and  sisters,  who  are  all  French  and  thus  essentially  queer,  shrewd,  quaint,  and 
stubborn,  from  Henry,  who  inherits  some  Anglo-Saxon  gifts  from  his  mother's 
family  as  well.  Another  Concord  friend,  Edward  Hoar,  who  traveled  to  the  Maine 
woods  with  Henry,  noted  "a  sort  of  inherited  petulance"  in  him,  presumably  from 
his  French  forebears.15 

Contemporaries  often  attributed  Thoreau's  intelligence  to  his  Anglo- 
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Saxon  mother.  Irving  Allan,  for  example,  a  Thoreau  acquaintance  and  Harvard 
graduate,  sums  up  the  cause  for  Thoreau' s  abilities  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs. 
First,  he  recalls  that  Thoreau' s  father,  John  Thoreau  Sr.,  "was  in  outward  aspect 
and  gesture,  a  typical  Frenchman."  Then,  he  notes  that  Thoreau' s  mother  was 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  women  I  ever  met."  Finally,  he 
concludes,  "As  is  true  of  so  many  eminent  men,  it  was  to  his  mother  that  Henry 
Thoreau  was  indebted  for  his  intellectual  preeminence,  and  whatever  measure  of 
genius  he  possessed."16  To  emphasize  his  point,  he  adds  that  "Henry  had  neither 
the  features  nor  the  expression  of  his  father,  but  greatly  resembled  his  mother  in 
many  respects;  his  peculiar  taciturnity,  however,  was  by  no  means  a  maternal 
inheritance"  (Thoreau  Amongst  Friends,  207). 

Many  of  these  attitudes  and  assumptions  still  influence  current  opinion. 
For  example,  drawing  from  these  same  contemporaries  and  little  else  as  sources, 
critics  have  continued  to  describe  Thoreau' s  father  in  subtly  negative  terms  and 
Thoreau' s  mother  and  maternal  grandmother  as  the  major  influences  in  his  life.  This 
view  first  appears  in  Henry  Salt' s  biography,  The  Life  of  Henry  Thoreau  ( 1 890),  and 
continues  through  Walter  Harding'  s  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (first  published  in 
1962).  While  acknowledging  that  Thoreau  "was  indebted  to  both  his  parents  for 
some  of  his  best  qualities,"  Salt  adds  that  "The  preponderance  of  the  Saxon,  the 
maternal  element  in  Henry's  character,  was  a  matter  of  observation  and  comment 
among  his  townsfolk."17  Similarly,  after  discussing  Thoreau' s  family  history, 
Harding  first  remarks  that  "Henry  David  Thoreau  thus  came  from  a  sturdy  stock  of 
men  and  women"  (Days,  7).  However,  Harding  suggests  that  Thoreau' s  father  was 
a  weak,  insignificant  influence.  First,  he  claims  that  "Throughout  his  married  life 
he  [Thoreau' s  father]  lived  quietly,  peacefully,  and  contentedly  in  the  shadow  of  his 
wife,  who  towered  a  full  head  above  him"  (Days,  8).  Then  he  asserts, 

He  was  a  quiet  mousey  sort  of  man  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  had  much 
direct  influence  on  his  famous  son.  The  two  got  along  together  well  enough  on 
the  surface,  but  they  had  little  understanding  of  each  other's  interests.  Their 
relationship  was  one  based  more  on  toleration  than  on  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Thoreau,  however,  was  a  much  more  dynamic  person  and  she  domi- 
nated not  only  her  meek  spouse,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole  household. 
(Days,  8-9) 

While  Harding's  assertions  regarding  Thoreau' s  father  do  not  fulfill  French 
stereotypes,  they  are  predictably  negative.  Partly  based  on  these  negative  assump- 
tions regarding  Thoreau' s  father,  Harding  speculates  that  Thoreau  may  have 
searched  for  a  stronger  father  figure  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  well-to-do  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (Days,  61). 

These  descriptions,  however  well  intended,  privilege  Thoreau' s  mother 
and,  thereby,  Anglo  history.18  In  addition,  they  help  support  a  long-standing  view, 
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promulgated  by  Harding  and  others,  of  Thoreau  as  a  fatherless  child  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  encounter  the  ideal  father  figure  in  Emerson.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  the  validity  of  such  claims  is  based  almost  entirely  on  a  few 
contemporary  descriptions  by  neighbors  whose  own  views  were  tainted  by  preju- 
dice. 

Thoreau' s  neighbors'  bias  against  French  immigrants  also  helps  explain 
his  distrust  of  mainstream  New  England  culture.  Having  experienced  subtle  bigotry 
directly  from  childhood,  Thoreau  naturally  suspected  his  neighbors'  judgments  and 
sincerity.  This  misgiving  is  illustrated  by  his  continual  questioning  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Anglocentric  history  endorsed  by  his  primarily  Anglo  neighbors  and  by 
his  interest  in  asserting  the  rights  of  other  ethnic  groups.  In  his  Journal,  for  example, 
he  first  notes  that  no  history  is  objective  and  then  declares,  "Read  the  Englishmans 
[sic]  history  of  the  French  and  Ind.  Wars — and  then  read  the  Frenchmans  [sic] — and 
see  how  each  awards  the  meed  of  the  glory  [to  himself];  to  the  others  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy"  (February  6, 1852).19  Here  Thoreau  demonstrates  his  distrust 
of  even  the  possibility  of  a  history  free  of  jingoistic  bias. 

There  are  many  other  indications  that  Thoreau  identified  strongly  with  the 
French.  First,  according  to  Thoreau' s  good  friend  and  biographer  William  Ellery 
Channing,  "Henry  retained  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  with  a  decided 
French  accent.  He  says,  'September  is  the  first  month'  with  a  burr  in  it;  and  his 
speech  always  had  an  emphasis,  a  burr  in  it."20  This  accent,  along  with  Thoreau' s 
last  name,  indicates  that  Thoreau  had  little  choice  but  to  identify  himself  as  a  Franco- 
American.21  We  know,  also,  that  Thoreau,  like  many  educated  people  of  the  time, 
could  speak  French,  and  though  he  mocks  his  abilities  in  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  his 
command  of  the  language  was  fairly  good.  For  example,  he  regularly  read  texts  in 
French  and  occasionally  translated  them  into  English.22 

Moreover,  his  family's  precarious  financial  plight,  particularly  as  he  was 
growing  up,  was  more  akin  to  that  of  poor  immigrants  than  established  Anglo- 
Americans.  Even  his  father's  eventual  success  in  the  pencil  industry  distinguished 
them  from  the  primarily  Anglo-American  farmers  Thoreau  so  often  mocks.  One 
ramification  of  this  difference,  for  example,  implied  in  the  "Economy"  chapter  of 
Walden,  is  that  whereas  his  Anglo-American  neighbors  often  had  property  (or 
mortgages)  to  leave  to  their  children,  Thoreau' s  father  probably  would  not.  While 
this  would  seem  to  put  him  at  yet  another  social  disadvantage,  Thoreau  reverses  the 
traditional  view  of  this  difference,  seeing  the  lack  of  a  land  inheritance  as  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  loss.  Understanding  the  social  context  enriches  our 
understanding  of  Thoreau' s  complex  rhetorical  purpose.  He  is  redefining  his 
marginal  position  as  an  enviable  one. 

Another  reason  Thoreau  identified  with  new  immigrants  was  that  his  many 
jobs,  whether  by  necessity  or  choice,  were  usually  the  type  associated  with  French 
and  Irish  immigrants.  For  example,  as  the  French  immigrants  often  worked  in  the 
manufacturing  of  products,  Thoreau  continually  was  forced  to  work  in  his  father's 
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pencil  factory,  a  job  he  apparently  hated.  The  French-Canadian  immigrants  also 
often  found  jobs  as  domestics  for  upper  and  even  middle-class  farmers.  Thoreau 
found  himself  in  a  similar  role — handyman — for  Emerson  repeatedly,  from  1841 
to  1843  and  again  from  1847  to  1848.  Also,  Thoreau  worked  as  a  tutor  to 
Emerson's  nephew  in  New  York  in  1843.  His  role  as  tutor  was  one  common  for 
educated  French  immigrants. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  of  Thoreau' s  sense  of  alienation  from 
mainstream  culture  and  his  affinity  with  French  and  other  immigrants  comes  from 
his  own  writing.  In  his  "Class  Book  Autobiography"  from  Harvard,  Thoreau  begins 
by  announcing,  "I  am  of  French  extract" — a  point  he  hardly  has  to  make  with  an 
obviously  French  last  name.23  After  mentioning  his  French  ancestry,  he  immedi- 
ately takes  the  defensive  and  asserts  his  family's  loyalty  to  America:  "My  grandfa- 
ther came  to  this  country  ...  in  season  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution" 
("Class  Book,"  113).  Nevertheless,  he  also  acknowledges  that  he  has  always  felt 
like  an  outsider  among  his  classmates.  The  entire  essay  attempts  to  justify  his  sense 
of  alienation  from  his  Harvard  colleagues.  To  explain  his  sense  of  difference,  he 
quotes  Robert  Burns:  "My  heart  is  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here"  (that  is, 
Harvard).  However,  while  acknowledging  that  he  is  emotionally  distant,  he  insists 
that  he  is  one  of  them — though,  of  course,  of  French  extraction. 

As  significant  as  Thoreau' s  sense  of  difference  from  his  Anglo  peers  is  his 
fascination  with  French  immigrants.  Thoreau' s  move  to  Walden  Pond  was  partly 
an  attempt  to  break  down  established  class  and  ethnic  distinctions  so  as  to  face 
people  on  another,  presumably  higher,  level.  It  would  certainly  be  a  place  without 
superficial  social  distinctions.  In  Walden  he  reassures  his  readers  that  though  in 
town  people  are  judged  by  the  clothes  they  wear,  "No  man  ever  stood  the  lower  in 
my  estimation  for  having  a  patch  in  his  clothes"  ( Walden,  22).  In  the  chapter  titled 
"Visitors,"  he  explains,  "I  had  withdrawn  so  far  within  the  great  ocean  of  solitude, 
into  which  the  rivers  of  society  empty,  that  for  the  most  part,  .  .  .  only  the  finest 
sediment  was  deposited  around  me.  Besides,  there  were  wafted  to  me  evidences  of 
unexplored  and  uncultivated  continents  on  the  other  side"  (Walden,  144).  In  the 
very  next  sentence,  Thoreau  begins  to  describe  the  French  Canadian  woodcutter  as 
an  example  of  this  "finest  sediment"  not  found  or  identified  in  the  cities.  For 
Thoreau  the  common  ethnic  assumptions,  particularly  regarding  French  Canadians, 
do  not  hold,  and  his  most  valued  guest —  "a  true  Homeric  or  Paphlagonian  man" — 
appears  to  be  the  French  Canadian,  Alek  Therien,  whom  he  describes  in  detail 
(Walden,  144).24  Therien  is  the  typical  French  Canadian  immigrant:  "He  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  old,  and  had  left  Canada  and  his  father's  house  a  dozen  years 
before  to  work  in  the  States,  and  earn  money  to  buy  a  farm  with  at  last,  perhaps  in 
his  native  country"  (Walden,  145).  His  virtues  are  also  apparent:  "A  more  simple 
and  natural  man  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Vice  and  disease,  which  cast  such  a  sombre 
moral  hue  over  the  world,  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  existence  for  him"  (Walden, 
145).  Thoreau  continually  marvels  at  the  French  Canadian' s  happy,  healthy  nature, 
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and  the  reader  should  note  the  Woodcutter's  similarities  to  Thoreau  himself, 
including  the  likeness  in  age.25  The  woodcutter,  in  many  ways,  is  just  the  man  that 
Thoreau  is  striving  to  become.26  As  James  Doyle  asserts,  "The  woodchopper  is 
the  representative  man  in  all  Thoreau' s  writings  who  receives  the  highest  praise."27 

In  making  a  poor  French  Canadian  woodcutter  one  of  the  major  characters 
and  heroes  of  his  narrative,  Thoreau  is  willfully  challenging  social  prejudices  and 
reversing  the  established  social  hierarchy  in  which  French  Canadians  are  scorned 
and  undesirable.  That  is,  while  Alek  Therien  is  a  remarkably  independent  man, 
Thoreau' s  positive  portrayal  nonetheless  purposely  praises  French  Canadian  immi- 
grants generally  and  undermines  the  social  hierarchy  that  debases  them.  In  so  doing, 
Thoreau' s  paean  also  indirectly  defends  his  own  ethnic  heritage. 

Thoreau' s  fascination  with  Alek  Therien  probably  helped  motivate  his 
own  brief  trip  to  Canada  in  1850,  now  memorialized  in  his  essay  "A  Yankee  in 
Canada."28  However,  Thoreau' s  attitudes  regarding  French  Canadians  appear  to 
have  changed  drastically  between  the  writing  of  Walden  and  "A  Yankee  in  Canada," 
for,  rather  than  admiring  them,  in  this  essay  he  seems  determined  to  perpetuate  many 
of  the  prejudices  against  them.  The  very  title  emphasizes  his  own  allegiances  to  the 
dominant  culture:  he  is  a  "Yankee"  in  Canada,  and  the  essay  is  marked  by  Thoreau' s 
disappointment  with  his  visit.  For  example,  it  begins,  "I  fear  that  I  have  not  got  much 
to  say  about  Canada,  not  having  seen  much;  what  I  got  by  going  to  Canada  was  a 
cold."29  If  Thoreau  hoped  to  free  himself  from  the  dominant  culture  by  finding  a 
community  of  people  like  Alek  Therien,  he  was  sorely  disappointed,  and  it  shows 
in  his  inconsistent,  but  often  harsh,  portrayals.30 

Notably,  though,  Thoreau' s  satire  in  "A  Yankee  in  Canada"  is  princi- 
pally aimed  at  the  institutions  corrupting  the  French  Canadians  rather  than  at  the 
Canadians  themselves.  Still,  because  he  sees  the  French  Canadians  as  a  beaten 
people,  they  too  are  severely  criticized.  For  example,  he  asserts,  "the  habitans  of 
Montmorenci  County  .  .  .  appeared  very  inferior,  intellectually  and  even  physi- 
cally, to  that  of  New  England.  In  some  respects  they  were  incredibly  filthy.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  not  advanced  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  that  they 
were  quite  behind  the  age,  and  fairly  represented  their  ancestry  in  Normandy  a 
thousand  years  ago"  ("Yankee,"  60).31  Thoreau  justifies  his  negative  attitudes 
regarding  French  Canadians  by  suggesting  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  decayed 
state  due  to  an  acceptance  of  feudal  subservience  and  decayed  customs,  particu- 
larly British  rule  and  Catholicism.  For  example,  he  asks,  "Why  should  Canada, 
wild  and  unsettled  as  it  is,  impress  us  as  an  older  country  than  the  States,  unless 
because  her  institutions  are  old?  All  things  appeared  to  contend  there,  as  I  have 
implied,  with  a  certain  rust  of  antiquity,  such  as  forms  on  old  armor  and  iron  guns, 
— the  rust  of  conventions  and  formalities"  ("Yankee,"  80-81).  He  also  observes, 
"The  English  government  has  been  remarkably  liberal  to  its  Catholic  subjects  in 
Canada,  permitting  them  to  wear  their  own  fetters,  both  political  and  religious,  as 
far  as  was  possible  for  subjects"  ("Yankee,"  64).  Finally,  he  concludes,  "the 
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inhabitants  of  Canada  appeared  to  be  suffering  between  two  fires, — the  soldiery 
and  the  priesthood"  ("Yankee,"  84). 

"A  Yankee  in  Canada"  is,  in  fact,  a  warning  about  the  cost  of  accepting 
a  subservient  position  to  an  oppressor,  in  this  case  the  English,  and  the  message,  in 
jeremiad  fashion,  is  partly  aimed  at  the  French  Canadians  themselves.  Thoreau's 
essay  is  also  a  self-admonition  reminding  him  not  to  allow  others  to  subordinate 
him,  and  his  frustration  with  the  French  Canadians,  as  well  as  his  longing  to  redeem 
them,  paradoxically  affirms  his  allegiance  to  these  "fallen"  people. 

Indeed,  as  significant  as  Thoreau's  condemnation  of  the  French  are  his 
machinations  in  order  to  find  something  valuable  in  them  to  praise.  Despite  the 
apparent  faults,  Thoreau  continuously  imagines  a  glorious  past  of  French  immi- 
grants to  Canada  before  their  submission  to  English  rule.  For  example,  he  observes, 
"I  am  not  sure  but  I  have  most  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  adventure  which 
distinguishes  the  French  and  Spaniards  of  those  days,  and  made  them  especially  the 
explorers  of  the  American  Continent"  (emphasis  mine;  "Yankee,"  67).  This  praise 
for  the  early  French  explorers,  however,  does  not  become  pronounced  until  Cape 
Cod. 

When  Thoreau  returned  from  Canada,  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
French  Canadians  he  had  met,  but  his  interest  in  early  French  explorers  had  been 
whetted.  As  a  result,  he  continued  the  research  on  the  early  explorers  of  both  Canada 
and  America  he  had  begun  in  preparation  for  the  writing  of  "A  Yankee  in  Canada," 
research  that  he  collected  in  what  is  now  generally  misnamed  his  Canadian 
Notebook.  This  work  seems  to  represent,  collectively,  preparations  for  an  eventual, 
more  ambitious  work  that  was  never  completed.  Nevertheless,  Thoreau  used  these 
preliminary  notes  and  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  his  research  in  Cape  Cod, 
and  when  the  material  in  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  Cape  Cod,  and  the  Canadian 
Notebook  is  examined  together,  Thoreau's  interest  in  undermining  American 
culture's  pro- Anglo  perspective  and  giving  the  early  French  explorers  their  due 
becomes  evident.32 

One  of  Thoreau's  primary  purposes  in  these  writings  is  to  undermine 
Anglo  history  and  the  assumed  history  of  the  "discovery"  of  America.  He 
demonstrates  not  only  that  this  history  is  biased  but  also  that  it  purposely  slights  the 
earlier  French  explorers  who  were,  according  to  Thoreau,  more  thorough  in  their 
investigations  and  more  accurate  in  their  descriptions.33  Specifically,  Thoreau 
establishes  the  dates  of  Captain  John  Smith's  voyages  and  maps  of  New  England; 
then  he  predates  the  journeys  of  Champlain  and  other  French  explorers  to  show  that 
not  only  were  they  earlier  than  the  English  and  Anglo-American  hero  John  Smith 
but  also  more  accurate  in  describing  the  lands  they  discovered.34  In  fact,  though 
Cape  Cod  is  often  mistaken  for  a  simple  travel  narrative  or  humorous  local  history, 
in  it  Thoreau  discredits  the  notion  of  the  Pilgrim's  manifest  destiny  and  suggests 
how  immigrants — particularly  the  French — have  been  misused  by  Anglo- Ameri- 
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Beginning  in  the  chapter  "Provincetown,"  Thoreau's  attention  turns 
more  directly  to  historical  works.  In  particular,  he  is  intent  to  give  the  French 
explorer  Champlain  his  due.  First  he  notes  that  Cape  Cod  was  "known  to 
navigators  several  years  at  least  before  the  settlement  of  Plymouth"  and  that  early 
maps  are  sprinkled  with  "French,  Dutch,  and  English  names,  as  it  made  part  of 
New  France,  New  Holland,  and  New  England."36  Then,  after  pointing  out  that 
John  Smith's  first  maps  are  dated  1614,  he  asserts,  "In  Champlain' s  admirable 
Map  of  New  France,  including  the  oldest  recognizable  map  of  what  is  now  the 
New  England  coast  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  Cape  Cod  is  called  C  Blan.  ...  It 
was  visited  by  De  Monts  and  Champlain  in  1605,  and  the  next  year  was  further 
explored  by  Poitrincourt  and  Champlain"  {Cape  Cod,  178).  Given  these  facts, 
Thoreau  marvels:  "It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  in  English  any  adequate  or 
correct  account  of  the  French  exploration  of  what  is  now  the  coast  of  New 
England,  between  1604  and  1608,  though  it  is  conceded  that  they  then  made  the 
first  permanent  European  settlement  on  the  continent  of  North  America  north  of 
St.  Augustine.  If  the  lions  had  been  the  painters  it  would  have  been  otherwise" 
{Cape  Cod,  179).  The  last  line  indicates  Thoreau's  conviction  that  Anglo  history 
is  biased,  continually  ignoring  the  earlier  French  explorers'  accomplishments  to 
justify  the  early  Anglo  colonists'  claims  to  the  land. 

Through  the  next  several  paragraphs  Thoreau  feigns  ignorance  of  a 
possible  cause  for  the  accepted  Anglocentric  version  of  American  history  as  he 
repeatedly  illustrates  how  the  English  historians  categorically  ignore  Champlain' s 
"Voyages:  early  edition."  The  suggestion,  of  course,  is  that  they  have  ignored  the 
Frenchman's  presence  and  more  extensive  explorations  in  order  to  credit  the 
English  John  Smith.  The  question  of  who  are  the  rightful  discoverers  of  America 
among  Europeans  thus  becomes  debatable;  after  noting  that  John  Smith's  map  is 
"regarded  as  the  oldest  map  of  New  England,"  Thoreau  adds  that  Champlain' s 
"Voyages"  contains  an  earlier  map  of  the  area  "when  it  was  known  to  Christendom 
as  New  France"  {Cape  Cod,  1 80).  Not  only  is  Champlain' s  map  older,  but  it  is  more 
thorough  and  more  accurate:  "a  completer  map  of  the  New  England  and  adjacent 
northern  coast  than  was  made  for  half  a  century  afterward,  almost,  we  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  till  another  Frenchman,  Des  Barres,  made  another  for  us"  {Cape 
Cod,  181).  The  last  line  here  is  particularly  interesting.  Thoreau  wonders  what  he 
"is  allowed  to  say"  for  the  French  without  risking  insult  to  his  primarily  Anglo- 
American  readers.  While  noting  the  English  explorers'  misrepresentations,  he 
praises  the  accuracy  of  the  French:  "Of  all  these  adventures  and  discoveries  we  have 
a  minute  and  faithful  account,  giving  facts  and  dates  as  well  as  charts  and  soundings, 
all  scientific  and  Frenchman-like,  with  scarcely  one  fable  or  traveller's  story" 
(emphasis  mine;  Cape  Cod,  187). 

The  French  explorers  not  only  arrived  earlier  than  the  English  to  the 
Americas  but  also  created  an  earlier  European  settlement:  "It  is  not  generally 
remembered,  if  known,  by  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  that  when  their  fore- 
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fathers  were  spending  their  first  memorable  winter  in  the  New  World,  they  had  for 
neighbors  a  colony  of  French  no  further  off  than  Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  Nova 
Scotia),  three  hundred  miles  distant;  where,  in  spite  of  many  vicissitudes,  they  had 
been  for  fifteen  years"  (Cape  Cod,  181-82).  Besides  crediting  the  French,  the 
passage  attempts  to  reconcile  English  and  French  descendants  by  suggesting  that 
they  have  been  on  a  similar  course.  Thoreau  marvels  that  "though  these  founders 
of  Acadie  endured  no  less  than  the  Pilgrims, ...  no  orator,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
ever  celebrated  their  enterprise  .  .  .  while  the  trials  which  their  successors  and 
descendants  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  English  have  furnished  a  theme  for  both 
the  historian  and  poet"  (Cape  Cod,  182).  He  may  be  suggesting  here  that  Anglo- 
Americans  are  willing  to  discuss  French  subservience  and  defeats  but  are  unwill- 
ing to  admit  their  successes.  After  more  evidence  of  earlier  French  settlements,  he 
concludes,  "Indeed,  the  Englishman's  history  of  New  England  commences,  only 
when  it  ceases  to  be,  New  France"  (Cape  Cod,  183). 

Thoreau  further  asserts  that  "[t]he  explorations  of  the  French  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  valuable  maps  of  these  coasts"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "French 
and  Spaniards  .  .  .  possessed  more  imagination  and  spirit  of  adventure  than  the 
English,  and  were  better  fitted  to  be  the  explorers  of  a  new  continent  even  as  late  as 
1751"  (Cape  Cod,  184-85).  After  a  discussion  of  how  many  American  words 
actually  have  French  or  Spanish  origins.  Thoreau  deflates  Anglo  accomplishments, 
noting  that  "Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  the  Anglo-Americans  were 
confined  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  sea,  'a  space  not  two  hundred 
miles  broad,'  while  the  Mississippi  was  by  treaty  the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
France"  (Cape  Cod,  185). 

Thoreau  is  not  only  challenging  the  established  history  of  America  but  also 
demonstrating  that  truth  is  difficult  to  establish.  To  emphasize  this  point,  he 
questions  his  own  personal  history,  and  rather  than  identify  with  the  English  or 
French,  he  speculates  that  he  might  just  as  rightly  be  associated  with  earlier 
Scandinavian  explorers.  In  so  doing,  he  suggests  that  from  a  broader  historical 
perspective  we  are  all  members  of  the  human  family  and  ethnic  distinctions  are 
dubious  and  often  insidious. 

However,  although  Thoreau  was  unwilling  simply  to  replace  the 
Anglocentric  history  of  America  with  a  Francocentric  one,  he  was  interested  in 
giving  the  French  their  due.  This  aim,  as  well  as  his  general  hostility  toward  Anglo- 
Americans,  was  probably  motivated  by  his  ethnic  identification  with  the  French. 
Also,  Thoreau  strongly  identified  with  the  early  French  explorers  because  he  saw 
their  exploration  of  the  New  World,  like  his  own  travels,  as  heroic  and  spiritual  in 
nature,  whereas  he  felt  their  English  counterparts  were  often  petty  and  mercenary. 
In  defending  the  French,  then,  he  was  also  subtly  defending  himself. 
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Notes 

1  This  article  is  a  modified  excerpt  from  chapter  two  of  my  dissertation,  "Marginalized 
Thoreau:  A  Sociological  Study  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  Sympathy  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Ethnic  Underclass"  (Ph.D.  diss.,  University  of  Chicago,  1996).  See 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International  57-10A  (1996):  4372. 

2  Robert  D.  Richardson  Jr.,  "Thoreau  and  Concord,"  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  ed.  Joel  Myerson  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1995),  13. 

3  John  Thoreau  apparently  had  no  strong  religious  convictions.  He  and  Cynthia  Dunbar 
were  married  by  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley  of  the  Unitarian  First  Parish  of  Concord  where  the 
Thoreaus  attended  services  and  the  children  were  baptized.  Still,  according  to  Harding, 
John  "apparently  had  never  formally  joined  the  church."  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of 
Henry  Thoreau:  A  Biography  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1982),  24.  Subse- 
quent references  to  Days  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

4  In  "What  is  an  American?"  (1782)  J.  Hector  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,  another  French 
immigrant,  attempts  to  explain  "how  the  various  Christian  sects  introduced  [into 
America]  wear  out  and  how  religious  indifference  becomes  prevalent"  (73).  Crevecoeur 
notes,  "The  foolish  vanity  or,  rather,  the  fury  of  making  proselytes  is  unknown  here; 
they  have  no  time,  the  seasons  call  for  all  their  attention,  and  thus  in  a  few  years  this 
mixed  neighborhood  will  exhibit  a  strange  religious  medley  that  will  be  neither  pure 
Catholicism  nor  pure  Calvinism.  A  very  perceptible  indifference,  even  in  the  first 
generation,  will  become  apparent;  and  it  may  happen  that  the  daughter  of  the  Catholic 
will  marry  the  son  of  the  seceder  and  settle  by  themselves  at  a  distance  from  their 

parents Thus  the  sects  are  mixed,  as  well  as  all  nations;  thus  religious  indifference 

is  imperceptibly  disseminated  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  which  is  at 
present  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  Americans."  See  Letters  from  an 
American  Farmer  and  Sketches  of  Eighteenth- Century  America  (New  York:  Viking 
Penguin,  1983),  75-76. 

Roger  Daniels  gives  another  possible  explanation  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
Huguenots:  They  "suffered  because  their  religious  institutions  were  so  similar  to  those 
of  their  Protestant  neighbors  that  Huguenot  churches  disappeared. . . .  [I]n  the  case  of 
the  Huguenots  it  might  be  argued  that  religion  was  the  skeleton  of  ethnicity,  and  that 
the  dissolution  of  distinct  Huguenot  churches  heralded  the  disappearance  of  the  ethnic 
group."  See  Coming  to  America:  A  History  of  Immigration  and  Ethnicity  in  American 
Life  (New  York:  HarperCollins  Publishers,  1990),  95. 

5  Jon  Butler,  The  Huguenots  in  America:  A  Refugee  People  in  New  World  Society 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1983),  80-81.  Subsequent  references  to  Huguenots 
will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

6  Sacvan  Bercovitch,  The  American  Jeremiad  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press, 
1978),  1 17.  Subsequent  references  to  Jeremiad  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

7  Bercovitch  is  quoting  the  clergy  of  the  day.  He  also  notes  that  this  jeremiad  rhetoric 
against  the  French  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  is,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  used 
against  the  English  as  well.  The  vehement  character  assassination  of  the  French, 
however,  does  not  disappear. 

8  Iris  Saunders  Podea,  "Quebec  to  'Little  Canada':  The  Coming  of  the  French  Canadi- 
ans to  New  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  The  New  England  Quarterly  23 
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(1950):  365.   Subsequent  references  to  "Quebec"  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the 
text. 

9  For  a  detailed  discussion  and  specific  examples  of  anti-French  and  anti-Catholic 
attitudes  during  this  period,  see  Wayne  Moquin.  ed..  Builders  of  a  New  Nation  1801- 
1848.  vol.  2,  Makers  of  America.  Encylopaedia  Britannica  Education  Corporation 
(William  Benton.  1971),  217-53. 

10  Massachusetts  State  Archives.  House  Files,  1845.  No.  1587,  document  9.  quoted  in 
Steve  Dunwell,  The  Run  of  the  Mill:  A  Pictorial  Narrative  of  the  Expansion,  Domin- 
ion, Decline  and  Enduring  Impact  of  the  New  England  Textile  Industry  (Boston: 
David  R.  Godine.  1978),  92-93. 

1 1  See  Dunwell.  The  Run  of  the  Mill.  93-94. 

12  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden.  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1971 ).  26-27.  Subsequent  references  to  Walden  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in 
the  text. 

13  Emerson's  eulogy,  famous  for  damning  with  faint  praise,  has  helped  shape  twentieth- 
century  attitudes  about  Thoreau.  It  was  first  delivered  at  Thoreau' s  funeral  and  was 
almost  immediately  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (August  1862).  Then,  as  Robert 
Sattelmever  notes  in  "Thoreau  and  Emerson."  in  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  ed.  Joel  Myerson  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press.  1995),  25-39, 
the  eulogy  "came  to  stand  as  the  introduction  to  the  twenty-volume  Houghton-Mifflin 
'Walden  Edition'  ( 1906)  that  has  been  the  standard  text  of  Thoreau's  writing  for  most 
of  the  twentieth  century"  (25).  Often  the  eulog)  is  printed  as  a  biographical  sketch  as 
in  The  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  vol.  10.  419-52.  In  the  eulogy  Emerson  gently 
admonishes  Thoreau  for  his  contentiousness  and  lack  of  ambition.  While  he  never 
mentions  stubbornness  directl) .  it  is  implied.  Further,  Emerson  borrows  a  description 
of  Thoreau  from  his  Journal  < 1S53)  that  does  mention  stubbornness  directly:  "H[enry 
Thoreau]  seemed  stubborn  &  implacable;  always  manly  &.  wise,  but  rarely  sweet.  One 
would  sa\  that  as  Webster  could  never  speak  without  an  antagonist,  so  H.  does  not  feel 
himself  except  in  opposition"  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Journal  and  Miscella- 
neous Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  William  H.  Gilman,  chief  editor,  vol.  13, 
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(Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  ed.  Bradford  Torrey 
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realized  that  the  word  "stubborn"  was  too  obviously  pejorative  to  be  appropriate  in  a 
eulogy. 

14  Horace  Hosmer  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones.  Remembrances  of  Concord  and  the  Thoreaus: 
Letters  of  Horace  Hosmer  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones,  ed.  George  Hendrick  (Urbana:  Univ.  of 
Illinois  Press,  1977),  11.  Subsequent  references  to  Remembrances  will  be  cited 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

15  Walter  Harding,  ed.  Thoreau  as  Seen  By  His  Contemporaries  (New  York:  Dover 
Publications,  1989),  64. 

16  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones,  Thoreau  Amongst  Friends  and  Philistines  and  Other 
Thoreauviana.  ed.  George  Hendrick  (Athens:  Ohio  Univ.  Press,  1982),  206.  Subse- 
quent references  to  Thoreau  Amongst  Friends  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 
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17  Henry  S.  Salt,  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  George  Hendrick,  Willene  Hendrick, 
and  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger  (Urbana:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  8. 

18  In  another  famous  biography,  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1917),  F.  B.  Sanborn  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey 
and  the  Channel  Islands  from  the  French.  He  then  argues  that  those  from  Guernsey 
were  as  much  English  as  French.  He  notes  that  they  "enjoyed  special  privileges 
arising  from  their  position  intermediate  between  the  warring  nations  of  England  and 
France"  (28).  The  people  "were  as  mixed  as  any  population  in  Europe"  (28).  His 
point  is,  of  course,  that  Thoreau  is  English  after  all.  Finally,  however,  he  concedes, 
"Certain  traits  in  which  Henry  seemed  peculiar  might  be  traced  back  to  this  Channel 
island,  inhabited  by  a  composite,  pugnacious,  sturdy,  thrifty,  equalized  but  privileged 
people  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Normandy"  (27). 

19  Henry  Thoreau,  Journal  3,  ed.  Robert  Sattelmeyer  et  al  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ. 
Press,  1984),  329. 

20  William  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 
1873),  4.  Accusations  were  frequent  in  Thoreau' s  time  that  after  graduating  from 
Harvard  and  returning  to  Concord  he  began  to  sound  like  his  famous  neighbor  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Considering  that  Thoreau  may  have  had  a  slight  French  accent,  this 
may  have  meant  only  that  his  speech  was  becoming  more  Anglified. 

21  Salt  points  out  that  the  name  Thoreau  has  been  "Yankeefied."  It  "was  pronounced  by 
those  who  knew  the  family  in  Concord  as  a  spondee  Thoreau.  See  Lowell's  'Fable  of 
the  Critics,'  where,  after  satirizing  Ellery  Channing  as  a  plagiarist  poet,  he  adds, 
'Besides,  'tis  no  use,  you'll  not  find  e'en  a  core;  /  Thoreau  has  picked  up  all  the 
windfalls  before'"  (14,  note  8). 

22  Thoreau  particularly  enjoyed  reading  the  histories  of  early  French  explorers  to  America. 
In  his  study  of  Native  Americans,  he  carefully  examined  The  Jesuit  Relations  and 
Father  Rasles's  Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Language,  both  of  which  were  written  in 
French.  From  the  latter,  Thoreau  translated  several  pages  into  his  "Indian  Note- 
books." See  Richard  F.  Fleck's  "Introduction"  to  The  Indians  of  Thoreau:  Selections 
from  the  Indian  Notebooks  (Albuquerque:  Hummingbird  Press,  1974)  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  Thoreau' s  readings. 

23  The  title  "Class  Book  Autobiography"  was  supplied  by  the  editors  of  Early  Essays  and 
Miscellanies,  ed.  Joseph1  J.  Moldenhauer  and  Edwin  Moser  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1975).  The  quotation  is  also  from  this  collection,  113.  Subsequent 
references  to  "Class  Book"  will  be  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 

24  In  Walden  Thoreau  laments  that  he  cannot  give  the  French  Canadian's  true  name, 
Alek  Therien,  as  he  "had  so  suitable  and  poetic  a  name"  (144).  In  the  Journal, 
Thoreau  gives  Therien' s  name  and  further  descriptions;  see,  particularly,  entries  for 
December  24  and  December  29,  1853. 

25  See  Harding,  Days,  190. 

26  If  Therien  is  the  representative  man  whom  Thoreau  longs  to  become,  then  Thoreau' s 
particular  fascination  with  Therien' s  health  may  be  significant.  It  is  unclear  when 
Thoreau  contracted  tuberculosis,  but  he  may  have  already  been  afflicted  at  this  time. 
He  was  certainly  ill  while  at  Harvard,  and  though  he  recovered,  he  was  never  as 
vigorous  as  he  claimed  or  as  his  narrators  suggest. 

27  James  Doyle,  North  of  America:  Images  of  Canada  in  the  Literature  of  the  United 
States,  1775-1900  (Toronto:  ECW  Press,  1983),  34. 
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28  Doyle  first  marvels  that  Thoreau  never  contrasts  Therien  with  the  French  Canadians 
he  meets  in  Canada  and  then  adds.  "But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Thoreau  would 
not  think  of  Therien  during  his  visit  to  Canada;  and  if.  as  the  tone  of  'A  Yankee  in 
Canada"  suggests,  he  found  the  French  Canadians  disappointing,  it  may  have  been 
partly  because  his  experience  with  Therien  had  given  him  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
their  virtues*'  (Doyle.  North  of  America.  34-35). 

29  Henry  David  Thoreau.  "A  Yankee  in  Canada."  Excursions  and  Poems  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1906).  3.  Subsequent  references  to  "Yankee"  will  be  cited  paren- 
thetically in  the  text. 

30  In  a  chapter  on  "A  Yankee  in  Canada."  Doyle  notes  that  "Thoreau's  ambivalence 
toward  the  French  of  Canada  is  particularly  acute.  Throughout  the  narrative  the  author 
continually  moves  from  positive  to  negative,  setting  praise  and  blame  side  by  side  .  . . 
until  finally  dismissing  the  whole  subject  by  bringing  the  narrative  of  his  Canadian 
travels  to  an  abrupt  end.  almost  with  the  frustrated  but  relieved  air  of  having  aban- 
doned an  unsolvable  conundrum"  (North  of  America,  32). 

31  Note  that  Thoreau  chooses  to  use  the  French  variation  "habitans"  instead  of  "inhabit- 
ant- 

32  Lawrence  Willson  claims  that  'The  nature  of  his  quotations  and  the  tone  of  his  entries 
show  him  (Thoreau |  a  clear  partisan  of  Champlain  and  the  French."  "Thoreau's 
Canadian  Notebook."  The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly  22  ( 1959):  193. 

33  Referring  to  Thoreau's  notebook.  Willson  notes  "a  general  denunciation,  by  implica- 
tion, of  English  writers  on  America  for  their  neglect  ol  the  French  source  books  he  has 
consulted"  ("Thoreau's  Canadian  Notebook."  194). 

34  John  Lownej  asserts  that  in  Cape  Cod  Thoreau  is  •undercutting  notions  of  an 
authoritative  'discovery1  of  America,  an  authoritative  history  of  Cape  Cod. . . .  Cape 
Cod  undermines  the  Anglo-  American  claims  for  the  Pilgrims1  settlement  as  the  origin 
of  American  historx."  "Thoreau's  Cape  Cod:  The  Unsettling  Art  of  the  Wrecker.'' 
American  Literature  64  <  1992):  245-46. 

35  In  Days,  Walter  Harding  describes  Cape  Cod  as  "Thoreau's  sunniest,  happiest,  book. 
It  bubbles  over  with  jokes,  puns,  tall  tales,  and  genial  good  humor"  (361 ).  I  suggest 
that  Thoreau's  humor  disguises  his  more  critical  intentions.  That  Thoreau  was  in- 
volved in  such  dual  purposes  is  suggested  b\  the  tact  that  the  first  editor,  George 
William  Curtis  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  wis  "afraid  that  Cape  Codders  might  be 
offended  by  the  tone  Thoreau  had  adopted  toward  them"  (Days.  360-61),  one  of 
several  concerns  that  led  to  his  discontinuing  the  installments  of  Cape  Cod.  Conse- 
quenth.  it  was  not  published  in  book  form  until  after  Thoreau's  death. 

36  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Cape  Cod.  ed.  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  (Princeton:  Princeton 
Unix .  Press.  1 988),  178.  Subsequent  references  to  Cape  Cod  will  be  cited  parentheti- 
cally in  the  text. 
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Frans  G.  Bengtsson 

translation  by  Thorsten  and  Rosemary  Sjolin 
illustrations  by  Gunnar  Brusewitz 


[Note:  The  following  essay  is  a  translation  of  the  introduction  that  accompanied 
the  first  appearance  of  Walden — or  any  Thoreau  work — in  the  Swedish  language. 
The  somewhat  abridged  Skogsliv  vid  Walden  (Forest  Life  at  Walden)  was  pub- 
lished in  a  small  edition  by  Wahlstrom  and  Widstrand  (Stockholm)  in  1924  and 
reissued  many  times  since  then.  Still  the  only  Swedish  translation  of  Walden,  it 
was  executed  by  Frans  G.  Bengtsson,  who  went  on  to  become  a  famous  author  in 
his  own  right.  Bengtsson  researched  Thoreau  and  presented  his  findings  in  this 
introductory  essay,  which  later  served  as  his  university  thesis.  That  thesis  has  not 
been  located,  nor  is  it  known  which  edition(s)  of  Thoreau' s  works  Bengtsson  used 
with  his  introduction  and  translation,  although  the  1906  Walden  Edition  of  The 
Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  is  a  good  candidate.  The  present  translators, 
Thorsten  and  Rosemary  Sjolin,  provide  endnote  references  for  those  Thoreau 
quotations  they  have  traced.  A  few  unlocated  quotations  appear  in  the  text  as 
"back  translations"  from  the  Swedish.  Gunnar  Brusewitz  is  a  prolific  and  highly 
popular  Swedish  illustrator.] 

A  note  on  the  author,  translators  and  illustrator 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson  (1894-1954),  Swedish  essayist,  translator,  polyhistor, 
novelist  and  poet  (and  in  roughly  that  order)  is  unique  in  Swedish  literature.  He  is 
the  learned  author  who  gained  a  wide  readership  and  whose  collections  of  essays 
are  always  in  print  despite  subjects  less  than  popular  with  Swedish  readers: 
American  generals  of  the  Civil  War,  Plutarch,  Villon  and  Joseph  Conrad,  to  name 
but  a  few.  He  also  wrote  some  oft-quoted  poetry  and  a  number  of  essays  included 
in  his  unfinished  memoirs. 

His  most  famous  book  must  be  his  two-part  novel  Rode  Orm  (Orm  the 
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RedJ  (1941  and  1945),  about  the  fictional  Viking  who  was  press-ganged  aboard  a 
"long  ship, "  spent  some  time  as  the  head  of  the  guard  of  an  Islamic  ruler  in  Spain, 
then  returned  home  a  chieftain  after  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  He  then  sailed  along  Russian  rivers  to  pick  up  Bulgar  gold  hidden  by 
one  of  his  brothers.  It  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  The  Long  Ships 
(1954)  and  unfortunately  given  Hollywood  treatment  in  a  1963  film  with  Richard 
Widmark  and  Sidney  Poitier,  about  which  the  latter  said,  "To  say  it  was  disas- 
trous is  a  compliment. "  The  book  has  remained  in  print  in  both  Swedish  and 
English  editions. 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson  spent  many  years  (which  was  possible  in  those  days) 
at  the  University  of  Lund  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  published  some  poetry,  was  taken 
ill,  went  back  to  the  farm  in  the  forest  where  he  was  born,  read  a  few  good  books 
while  waiting  to  die,  got  fed  up,  started  to  work  as  a  farmhand  and  recovered.  He 
eventually  returned  to  the  university  and  finished  his  studies,  which  included 
English.  The  story  goes  that  he  had  to  promise  the  examining  professor  never  to 
teach  English,  excellent  though  he  was  at  it,  because  of  his  strong  southern 
Swedish  accent.  He  put  his  knowledge  of  English  to  good  use,  however,  translat- 
ing a  number  of  classic  and  modern  English  and  American  books  including  Walden. 

Apart  from  Frans  G.  (as  he  is  affectionately  known),  not  many  Swedish 
people  had  heard  of  Henty  David  Thoreau  and  Walden  in  1924,  so  Bengtsson 
translated  the  book  and  wrote  a  long  introduction  to  present  Thoreau  and  his 
ideas  to  Swedish  readers.  This  introductory  essay  was  eventually  accepted  as  his 
licentiate  thesis  and  was  also  published  in  one  of  his  collections  of  essays,  Folk 
som  sjong  och  andra  essayer  (1955).  The  present  translators  and  illustrator  felt 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  present  Bengtsson 's  essay  in  English  for  readers  of 
The  Concord  Saunterer,  who  should  keep  in  mind  that  Bengtsson 's  purpose  was  to 
introduce  an  author  essentially  unknown  to  Swedish  readers.  How  Bengtsson 
secured  the  job  of  translating  Walden  is  a  mystery,  especially  since  in  1924  he  had 
only  one  published  essay  and  a  book  of  poetry  that  had  raised  some  interest. 
Surely,  there  must  have  been  translators  with  better  credentials.  Nonetheless,  this 
Swedish  Walden  could  not  have  ended  up  in  better  hands. 

Frans  G.  and  Henry  David  both  came  from  small  farming  communities, 
and  the  countryside  around  Rossjoholm  in  the  south  of  Sweden  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Concord,  consisting  mainly  of  deciduous  forest  and  lakes.  But  while  Henry 
David  was  something  of  a  recluse,  Frans  G.  loved  company.  One  did  not  have  a 
conversation  with  him:  instead,  it  was  a  Frans  G.  monologue,  full  of  wit,  quotes 
and  anecdotes,  effortlessly  jumping  from  one  subject  to  another.  The  few  record- 
ings of  his  radio  talks  are,  according  to  people  who  knew  him,  not  even  remotely 
close  to  Frans  G.  in  full  flow. 

Bengtsson  liked  the  strength  of  character  in  Thoreau,  a  man  who  went  his 
own  way,  who  never  wrote  to  please  anyone  but  himself— if  no  one  liked  it,  too  bad. 
Compromise  was  not  for  Henry  David.  Neither  was  it  for  Bengtsson,  although  for 
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financial  reasons  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  translating  instead  of  pursuing  his  own 
writing.  Bengtsson 's  death  at  the  age  of  sixty  was  a  great  loss  to  Swedish  letters. 

In  1985  The  Frans  G  Bengtsson  Society  was  formed  in  Lund.  With  this 
society's  growing  membership  and  with  the  publication  of  collections  of  letters  to 
his  friends  and  of  essays  previously  published  only  in  magazines,  Bengtsson 's 
reputation  is  steadfastly  on  the  rise.  His  life  and  works  now  attract  scholars  and 
other  researchers. 

Bengtsson  was  proud  of  his  Walden  translation,  although  he  admitted  to 
misunderstanding  some  things  by  and  about  Thoreau.  One  obvious  mistake  is  his 
translation  of  Thoreau' s  "one  mile"  as  the  Swedish  "en  mil. "  A  Swedish  "mil"  is 
six  English  miles  and  thus  Bengtsson  located  Thoreau  six  times  farther  from 
Concord  than  the  book  stipulates.  And  in  his  introductory  essay,  Bengtsson  makes 
the  distance  from  town  to  pond  "a  paltry  six  kilometers" — closer,  but  still  too  far 
away.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Bengtsson 's  translation  that  if  he  did  not  always 
precisely  comprehend  Thoreau 's  words,  he  nonetheless  achieved  a  deep,  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  man  himself  and  his  philosophy. 

Thorsten  and  Rosemary  (nee  Brooking)  Sjblin  are  professional  transla- 
tors and  writers  who  specialize  in  technical  and  business  texts  but  prefer  to  write 
about  art,  cultural  history  and  odd  people.  They  have  a  combined  background  in 
engineering,  geography,  archaeology,  anthropology,  art  and  languages.  Thorsten 
is  Swedish  and  Rosemary  English;  they  live  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have 
previously  translated  essays  by  Gunnar  Brusewitz  and  enjoy  the  occasional 
challenge  of  literary  texts.  The  essay  on  Thoreau  by  Frans  Bengtsson,  one  of 
Thorsten 's  favorite  authors,  presented  many  challenges:  long  sentences  with 
complicated  structures  and  elaborate  punctuation,  always  rhythmic  and  emi- 
nently readable.  Bengtsson  said  o/Rode  Orm  that  the  first  sentence  took  him  a 
full  morning  to  get  right.  Trying  to  put  the  sense  and  cadence  of  Frans  G.  's  words 
into  English  left  the  translators  with  an  appreciative  understanding  of  his  exacting 
craftsmanship.  In  addition,  Bengtsson 's  many  quotations  and  allusions  had  to  be 
chased  down  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  translators  themselves  and  the 
editor  and  staff  of  The  Concord  Saunterer.  [Other  helpful  information  resulted 
from  research  conducted  in  Sweden  by  Henrik  Gustafsson.]  Exactly  how  much  of 
Thoreau 's  and  related  works  Bengtsson  had  read  is  not  known,  although  he  seems 
to  have  made  substantial  use  of  Henry  S.  Salt's  early  biography  Life  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  (1890,  revised  1896).  The  fact  that  Frans  G.  used  a  good  deal  of 
poetic  license  in  his  translating  did  not  make  the  job  easier.  Any  mistakes  in  the 
translated  text  (such  as  placing  Thoreau 's  cabin  six  kilometers  from  Concord)  are 
probably  present  in  Bengtsson 's  original,  but  the  translators  may  have  added  a 
few  themselves.  The  following  essay,  however,  is  an  essentially  faithful  transla- 
tion of  Frans  G.'s  Swedish  introduction  to  Henry  Thoreau.  Bengtsson' s  text  is 
copyrighted  by  The  Bengtsson  Estate  and  is  used  here  with  the  kind  permission  of 
Kim  Bengtsson. 
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Gunnar  Brusewitz  (born  1924)  has  had  a  long  association  with  Frans  G 
Bengtsson  and  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  is  one  up  on  the  present  translators  in 
having  actually  met  Frans  G.  When  Bengtsson 's  collections  of  essays  and  other 
books  were  reprinted  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  it  was  Gunnar  Brusewitz  who 
illustrated  them.  This  job  suited  him  to  a  T  as  they  were  both  interested  in  the  same 
things;  his  vignettes  for  the  essays  beautifully  capture  the  spirit  of  the  text,  while  his 
full-page  illustrations  for  Rode  Orm  are  as  burlesque  and  funny  as  the  story  itself 

Gunnar  Brusewitz  is  a  naturalist,  author,  illustrator,  artist,  broadcaster, 
TV  personality  and  man  of  broad  erudition.  Never  mind  that  he  left  school  in  the 
middle  of  a  Latin  lesson  after  a  tiff  with  a  rather  choleric  teacher;  he  has  made  up 
for  that  many  times  over,  and  in  spite  of  regarding  mathematics  as  his  worst 
subject,  he  now  holds  an  honorary  doctorate  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences 
from  the  University  of  Stockholm.  (Despite  his  early  trials  with  Latin  instruction, 
Gunnar  at  least  knows  what  Colubopterus  brusewitz  is — an  African  dung  beetle, 
named  after  him  to  recognize  his  collecting  of  beetles  for  the  University  of  Lund 
during  a  visit  to  Gambia  in  the  1970s.)  He  has  written  and  illustrated  well  over 
forty  books  on  nature  and  cultural  history,  some  with  print  runs  of  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  in  a  country  with  only  8.5  million  inhabitants.  He  still  produces 
at  least  one  new  book  a  year.  As  an  illustrator,  he  must  be  the  most  prolific  ever  in 
Sweden,  with  at  least  250  books  ranging  from  poetry  to  environmental  handbooks. 
He  also  designed  the  diplomas  for  the  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  literature  for  some 
twenty  years. 

When  Bengtsson' s  translation  o/ Walden  was  published  in  1924,  there 
were  no  illustrations.  A  1947  edition  of  Bengtsson 's  Walden  has  woodcuts  by 
another  artist,  Stig  Asberg,  but  Gunnar  has  never  liked  its  pictures,  good  as  they 
are,  because  the  animals  are  European  and  the  landscapes  evoke  Scandinavia 
rather  than  Massachusetts.  As  a  new  illustrated  edition  of  Walden  is  not  on  the 
Swedish  horizon,  Gunnar  had  resigned  himself  to  not  having  a  chance  to  illustrate 
the  book  which,  together  with  Gilbert  White 's  classic  work  on  Selborne  (which  he 
has  illustrated),  he  regards  as  the  most  important  books  on  nature  ever  written. 
The  opportunity  to  provide  original  illustrations  for  this  Concord  Saunterer 
translation  of  Bengtsson 's  Walden  introduction  goes  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing this  omission.  And  while  Frans  G.  never  visited  Walden  Pond  or  indeed  the 
United  States,  Gunnar  Brusewitz  finally  got  there  some  years  ago  and  did  a  lot  of 
sketching  around  Concord  and  at  Walden  Pond.  These  sketches  are  the  basis  for 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this  translation. 

Like  Frans  G(unnar)  Bengtsson,  Gunnar  Brusewitz  has  read  and  loves 
Walden.  A  notable  difference  between  the  two  Gunnars  is  that  Brusewitz  is  closer 
to  nature  than  Bengtsson,  who  was  in  many  ways  a  citified  person  despite 
spending  most  of  his  life  in  the  country.  Both  men  were  (and  Brusewitz  still  is) 
very  fond  of  birds:  Frans  G.  has  one  essay  on  them,  while  Gunnar  Brusewitz 
returns  to  them  frequently  in  his  many  books. 
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HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 

"We  sleep  in  Lions'  skins  in  our  Progress  unto  Virtue;  and  we  slide  not,  but  climb, 
unto  it." 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne 

America's  contribution  to  world  literature  is,  as  several  critics  have 
remarked,  hardly  of  the  kind  that  would  materially  support  that  continent' s  claim 
to  be  called  the  New  World.  American  authors  of  distinction  belong  to  a 
surprisingly  distant  era;  they  seem  to  appear  more  at  the  end  of  a  long  European 
period  of  development  than  at  the  beginning  of  an  independent  American  one. 
Their  works  contain  little  of  the  primeval  forest  and  the  prairie;  they  are  more  the 
fruits  of  a  sophisticated  form  of  horticulture  than  the  lush  growth  springing  from 
newly  cultivated  land  which  had  for  so  long  been  virgin  and  untilled.  Far  from 
gathering  strength  from  the  newness  and  latent  possibilities  of  their  land,  they 
have  instead  often  had  to  emigrate  to  England  in  order  to  discover  themselves  and 
the  right  environment.  The  liberation  from  colonial  dependence,  which  was 
implemented  so  rapidly  in  the  political  field,  has  never  been  carried  through  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  spiritual  field.  Their  best  known  poets  (Poe,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Lowell),  their  novelists  (Hawthorne  and  Henry  James),  their  best  known  histori- 
ans (Irving,  Motley  and  Prescott):  in  none  of  these  will  you  find  much  that  can  be 
called  specifically  American;  if  indeed  they  are  great  and  can  be  regarded  as 
pioneers,  it  is  because  they  are  more  European  than  the  Europeans — even  more 
refined  and  psychologizing,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  often  meticulous  and 
subtle  in  the  extreme.  If  you  search  the  American  classics  for  the  really  genuine 
voice  of  the  New  World,  you  would  have  to  turn  to  Cooper  who,  with  as  much  or 
little  right  as  Scott,  is  these  days  often  brushed  aside  as  a  writer  for  boys;  to  Walt 
Whitman,  a  kind  of  grass-eating  prophet  in  a  bison  hide;  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  speeches  and  letters;  to  America's  greatest  historian,  Francis  Parkman,  hardly 
known  in  Europe,  who  resolutely  turned  his  back  on  New  York  and  Boston,  on 
questions  relating  to  Negroes  and  to  stagnating  democracy,  and  instead  became 
absorbed  in  the  wilds  of  the  West,  lived  among  trappers  and  Indians  and  finally 
wrote  the  New  World's  prose  Iliad  about  the  old  French-English  colonial  wars. 

It  is  to  this,  in  a  more  narrow  sense,  American  school,  that  the  author  of 
Walden  belongs  to  a  very  high  degree.  For  a  long  time  he  was  regarded  as  just  one 
planet  among  the  many  circling  Concord's  transcendental  sun  and  it  would  of 
course  still  not  occur  to  anyone  to  dispute  the  influence  that  Emerson  had  on  him 
and  his  similarity  to  Emerson;  this  similarity  is,  at  first  glance,  conspicuous,  but  in 
reality  Emerson  and  Thoreau  are,  within  their  common  sphere,  to  a  large  extent 
each  other's  opposite.  Emerson  is,  however  highly  his  originality  is  praised,  to  an 
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overriding  degree  a  European  emigre  in  his  mentality;  he  is  an  English  settler  who 
has  fairly  recently  landed  on  the  new  coast  with  his  Bible  and  spectacles  in  his 
back  pocket  and  who  still  quite  often  walks  back  to  the  landing  point  to  ask  after 
letters  from  the  old  country  or  to  send  some  himself;  he  does  not  dare  to  venture 
too  far  inland;  what  lies  beyond  the  cultivated  land  of  the  settlers  might  of  course 
be  interesting,  but  is  basically  something  hostile  and  unfamiliar.  His  musings  and 
his  problems  are  basically  inherited  ones:  he  takes  over  where  his  ancestors  left 
off;  in  spite  of  his  independence  he  never  lets  go  of  his  contact  with  an  occidental 
tradition.  Thoreau,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  temperament  not  an  immigrant  settler 
with  traditions  and  memories  from  his  home  country;  his  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
west,  to  the  forests  and  the  sources  of  the  streams;  there  is  a  kinship  between 
himself  and  the  nature  in  which  he  lives — and  if  he  listens  to  any  sounds,  it  is  not 
to  the  singing  from  the  parish  church  nor  tidings  from  old  Europe,  but  to  a  loon  on 
a  lake  in  the  forest  and  to  gaggles  of  wild  geese  on  their  way  to  Canada.  In  the 
Europeanized  setting  of  the  villages  he  is  a  stranger,  sardonic  and  monosyllabic; 
he  only  feels  at  home  in  the  loneliness  of  the  forest.  With  pride  he  calls  himself  in 
one  place  "the  only  autochthon"1 — the  only  native  in  the  literary  Concord — an 
epithet  to  which  he  was  entitled  not  solely  by  the  circumstance  that  he  happened  to 
be  born  there.  His  reasoning  is  original  through  and  through;  he  is  obliged  to  think 
for  himself  from  the  very  beginning  with  no  help  from  any  predecessors;  his 
temperament  forces  him  to  come  to  grips  with  life's  most  primitive  problems.  In 
his  thinking  he  is  concrete,  harsh,  pragmatic;  even  when  metaphors  and  aphorisms 
fly  around  him  in  a  wild  flurry  of  sparks,  it  is  always  good  heartwood,  gathered  by 
himself,  which  burns  on  his  camp  fire.  In  comparison  with  him  Emerson  is 
abstract,  derived  and  sophistic.  Both  like  to  interlace  their  meditations  with 
quotations  and  proverbs  from  the  East;  but  with  Emerson  they  often  seem  diluted 
into  subtle  metaphysics,  while  with  Thoreau  they  have  retained  their  primeval, 
gnomic  character,  and  a  quotation  from  Confucius  or  a  line  from  the  Upanishads 
appears  as  if  it  were  being  recited  to  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  mountain 
pines  and  written  down  on  hide  or  birchbark.  His  own  words  are  often  perceived 
as  a  wild  scent  and  an  atmospheric  quiver — signifying  that  between  him  and 
nature  no  stained  glass  or  separating  wall  was  allowed.  As  a  member  of  society  he 
was,  as  he  expresses  it  somewhere,  only  an  assistant  surveyor  and  manufacturer  of 
pencils;  but  he  carried  through,  with  rare  consistency  and  success,  his  decision  to 
shape  his  life  in  his  own  way  and  to  converse  with  his  god  without  intermediaries. 


Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord  in  1817  and  was  given  the  name  David 
Henry,  which  in  his  more  mature  years,  however,  he  preferred  to  place  in  reverse 
order,  probably  because  he  wanted  to  demonstrate  his  independence  in  this  as  in 
everything  else.  Concord,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  New  Hampshire  capital  of 
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the  same  name,  is  situated  in  Massachusetts  about  thirty  kilometers  northwest  of 
Boston;  it  was  at  that  time  described  as  a  pleasant  village  with  a  couple  of 
thousand  inhabitants  and  beautiful,  wooded  surroundings,  through  which  flowed 
the  Assabet  and  the  Musketaquid — "The  River  with  the  Grassy  Banks" — two 
rivers  which  later  both  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne  were  to  immortalize.  In  Thoreau's 
youth  Concord  had  not  yet  acquired  any  literary  fame;  the  only  incident  of  note 
which  at  that  time  was  linked  with  its  name  was  the  so-called  Battle  of  Concord,  a 
fairly  harmless  skirmish  which  was  a  portent  of  the  war  of  independence.  Thoreau's 
paternal  grandfather  came  from  a  French  family  on  the  island  of  Jersey  and  had 
immigrated  in  the  1770s;  his  grandson  had,  however,  developed  into  a  full- 
blooded  Yankee  in  whose  temperament  and  culture  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
French  to  be  found;  he  did  indeed  read  the  language  of  his  fathers,  but  his  attempts 
during  his  Canadian  trip  to  speak  French  to  a  farmer  in  Ontario  were  described  by 
his  traveling  companion  as  extremely  odd.  Even  so,  perhaps  someone  who  is 
interested  in  racial  theories  might  think  that  they  are  able  to  trace  his  French 
heritage  in  his  longing  for  the  wilderness  and  his  spiritual  affinity  with  things 
primitive  and  in  his  stubborn  refusal  to  become  bogged  down  in  bourgeois 
activities  and  ambitions;  there  is  in  him,  when  we  compare  him  with  the  other 
transcendentalists,  much  of  a  Canadian  voyageur  from  the  time  of  the  old  settlers. 
It  is  actually  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that,  of  all  the  peoples  who  colonized 
America,  it  was  the  French  who  most  quickly  and  readily  adapted  to  the  new 
environment,  were  the  first  to  penetrate  the  unknown  backwoods  and  in  many 
cases  preferred  roaming  in  the  wilderness  to  a  regulated  and  peaceful  farming  life 
in  the  settlements:  French  officers  and  Jesuit  fathers  were  at  home  all  the  way  to 
distant  Lake  Huron  long  before  the  English  had  even  heard  about  the  great  lakes, 
and  adventurous  fur  dealers  and  coureurs  de  bois,  who  had  left  it  to  the  women 
and  the  old  to  grow  turnips  and  herd  cattle  at  home  round  Montreal,  were 
accompanying  Indian  warriors  on  their  hunting  and  scalping  expeditions  along  the 
Ohio  Valley  at  a  time  when  the  more  down-to-earth  Anglo-Saxons  were  still 
clearing  the  land  and  singing  their  psalms  on  a  coastal  strip  in  New  England  and 
were  only  dimly  aware  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  misty  and  terrifying 
distance.  The  reports  and  travel  books  written  by  these  pioneers  constituted  for 
Thoreau  the  type  of  French  literature  that  he  valued  most:  and  it  is  likely  that  he 
felt  like  a  kinsman  of  theirs  when — in  spite  of  all  his  transcendentalism — he 
announced  that  he  loved  the  wild  just  as  dearly  as  the  good.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  had  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins.  His  father,  a  quiet  and  hard-working  man,  spent 
his  time  making  pencils,  using  a  method  that  he  himself  had  invented  and 
improved;  the  yield  from  this  employment,  however,  only  gave  him  a  bare 
subsistence.  For  a  few  years  the  family  moved  several  times  from  town  to  town; 
but  in  1823  they  once  again  settled  in  Concord,  which  from  then  on  was  to  remain 
firmly  at  the  center  of  Thoreau's  life.  In  spite  of  the  family's  limited  means, 
Henry  David  was  sent  to  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  where  he  had  to 
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manage  on  very  limited  means  and  where  he  lived  as  a  recluse;  in  his  isolation  and 
his  reclusive  ways,  which  his  contemporary  colleagues  interpreted  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  self-righteous  superiority,  there  emerged  already  then  some  of  those  traits 
of  character  which  later  would  predominate.  He  took  no  part  in  the  various 
societies  at  the  university  and  it  does  not  seem  that  he  had  any  literary  interests; 
least  of  all  did  anyone  expect  that  this  sullen  and  rough-hewn  individual  would 
one  day  come  to  the  fore  as  a  literary  personality.  He  later  commented  fairly 
bitterly  in  his  publications  about  the  organization  and  usefulness  of  university 
courses,  but  he  graduated  with  a  good  degree.  He  specialized  in  the  classical 
languages:  his  knowledge  of  Greek  language  and  literature  was  regarded  as 
particularly  thorough  and  extensive.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  university 
and  started  to  think  about  the  possible  ways  of  earning  his  living.  He  first  thought 
about  teaching  and  went  to  Maine  to  apply  for  a  post:  but  although  he  was  the 
possessor  of  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  rector  of  Concord,  the  president  of 
Harvard  College  and  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  which  his  strict  ethics  and  his 
total  competence  to  guide  the  intellectual  upbringing  of  small  Yankee  children 
were  highly  recommended,  all  his  efforts  in  this  matter  were  in  vain.  He  finally 
returned  to  Concord  and,  together  with  his  brother  John,  a  couple  of  years  his 
senior,  took  over  the  management  of  the  Concord  Academy,  a  private  school  for 
boys  and  girls  where  he  had  been  taught  as  a  child.  However,  this  job  did  not  last 
very  long.  He  writes  in  Walden  that  working  as  a  teacher  was  a  mistake  which  was 
more  trouble  than  it  was  worth — that,  from  his  point  of  view,  it  was  abortive  from 
the  outset,  as  he  "did  not  teach  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-men,  but  simply  for  a 
livelihood"2;  it  was,  in  other  words,  not  an  undertaking  in  which  he  felt  that  his 
personality  was  engaged  and  fostered.  In  addition,  the  school  board  did  not  like 
his  educational  methods;  he  wanted  to  try  to  maintain  law  and  order  by  appealing 
to  the  children's  good  sides,  while  the  board  strongly  recommended  the  use  of 
more  powerful  means.  Tradition  has  it  that,  in  the  end  and  against  his  own 
principles,  Thoreau  gave  six  pupils  a  thorough  hiding,  but  after  the  event  his 
conscience  smote  him  and  led  him  to  hand  in  his  resignation  with  immediate 
effect. 

This  was  his  first  and  last  attempt  at  a  bourgeois  occupation.  After  that 
he  stayed  at  home  and  helped  his  father  make  pencils.  He  was  extremely  good 
with  tools  and  practical  work;  "I  have  as  many  trades  as  fingers,"3  he  says.  He 
knew  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the  joiner,  the  glazier,  the  blacksmith  and  the 
basket-maker;  he  was  famous  as  a  skilful  gardener;  in  addition,  he  was  often  in 
demand  by  neighboring  farmers  as  a  surveyor.  It  has  been  said  that  he  learned  to 
make  the  most  excellent  pencils  in  his  father's  workshop;  he  had  certificates  from 
Boston  and  New  York  saying  that  they  were  first  class,  but  when  his  friends 
congratulated  him  on  this  and  took  for  granted  that  he  would  now  devote  himself 
seriously  to  this  occupation,  he  stated  that  he  would  never  make  another  pencil  in 
his  life.    "I  would  not  do  again  what  I  have  done  once."4   Instead  of  devoting 
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himself  to  this  occupation  or  some  other  of  which  he  was  master,  he  preferred,  as 
he  said  himself,  to  take  up  the  job  as  a  "self-appointed  inspector  of  snow  storms 
and  rain  storms;  surveyor,  if  not  of  highways,  then  of  forest  paths  and  all  across-lot 
routes,  keeping  them  open,  and  ravines  bridged  and  passable  at  all  seasons."5 
Living  on  the  income  of  his  occasional  jobs  as  a  day-laborer — which  he  could  do 
easily,  with  his  great  dexterity  and  his  small  demands  on  life's  material  necessi- 
ties— he  chose  to  spend  all  his  spare  time  roaming  the  forests,  making  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  nature  and  educating  himself  to  be  its  companion, 
herald  and  faithful  reporter — always  looking  for  the  wonderful  and  unexpected  in 
this  extensive  kingdom  which  he  had  decided  to  make  his — "watching  from  the 
observatory  of  some  cliff  or  tree,  to  telegraph  any  new  arrival;  or  waiting  at 
evening  on  the  hill-tops  for  the  sky  to  fall,  that  I  might  catch  something,  though  I 
never  caught  much,  and  that,  manna-wise,  would  dissolve  again  in  the  sun."6  To 
his  many  other  specialties  he  also  added  the  one  of  being  the  oracle  for  all  the 
children  in  the  village  about  the  best  places  to  pick  huckleberries  in  the  summer 
and  it  seems  as  though  there  was  hardly  a  path,  a  hill,  a  tree  or  a  tussock  within  a 
radius  of  many  miles  around  Concord  with  which  he  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted. He  also,  however,  had  time  left  for  studies.  His  appetite  for  books 
seems  to  have  been  as  great  and  primordial  as  his  hunger  for  forest  air  and  for 
sunrises.  Natural  sciences — especially  botany — ,  travel  books,  philosophy  and 
poetry  were  all  subjects  in  which  he  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home  and  he 
retained  and  deepened  his  interest  in  ancient  literature.  In  his  description  of  the 
voyage  on  the  Concord  River  which  he  made  together  with  his  brother,  he 
intertwines,  among  many  other  deviations,  translations  from  Anacreon  as  well  as 
an  essay  about  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus.  He  is  probably  the  only  man  in  modern 
times  who,  when  looking  for  advice  on  the  best  method  of  baking  bread,  turned 
not  only  to  helpful  neighbors'  wives  but  also  to  Rome's  famous  censor,  Marcus 
Porcius  Cato,  the  author  of  the  tract  "On  Rustic  Things,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  favorite  books.  At  the  time  when  he  started  to  appear  as  an  author, 
he  was  extremely  widely  read.  He  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  all  books  on  Eastern 
philosophy  which  were  available  then  in  translation.  Judging  from  numerous 
quotations,  he  was  deeply  knowledgeable  about  the  lives  and  times  of  individuals 
and  local  chronicles  from  the  English  and  French  colonial  days.  Of  Swedish 
authors,  he  mentions  in  various  books  Olaus  Magnus — quoted  secondhand — , 
Swedenborg,  Linnaeus — for  whom,  according  to  a  remark  by  his  friend  Ellery 
Channing,  he  had  a  "transcendent"  admiration, — Linnaeus's  disciples,  Biberg  and 
Per  Kalm — the  latter  was  the  author  of  an  oft-quoted  "Journey  into  North  America"; 
but  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  from  one  of  these  authors  or  from  someone  else  that  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  which  he  used  in  his  essay  "A  Walk  to  Wachusett,"  where  he 
writes  that  he  suddenly  remembered  a  piece  of  information  which  was  once  allegedly 
posted  outside  a  Swedish  inn  for  the  benefit  of  travelers:  "You  will  find  at  Trolhate 
(Trollhattan)  excellent  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  provided  you  bring  them  with  you."7 
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Divided  between  studying  nature  and  studying  carefully  selected  litera- 
ture, his  life  flowed  on,  poor  in  more  eye-catching  events  but,  because  of  that, 
certainly  not  devoid  of  spiritual  sensations  and  intellectual  adventures.  "Our 
thoughts  are  our  life,"8  he  announced  and,  true  to  this  teaching,  he  made  sure  at  an 
early  stage  that  as  much  as  possible  of  his  life  would  be  preserved  for  himself  and 
perhaps  for  others  as  well.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  started  to  make  regular 
entries  in  his  diary  and  then  stacked  one  handwritten  volume  on  top  of  another 
throughout  his  life,  carefully  preserving  every  impression  and  experience  day-by- 
day,  making  a  note  of  the  date  when  various  plants  came  into  bud  and  when  their 
leaves  appeared  each  year,  which  birds  he  had  seen  during  his  walks  and  what 
impression  they  had  made  on  him,  meteorological  and  geological  observations, 
interesting  quotations,  accounts  of  conversations  and  thoughts  on  moral  philoso- 
phy. As  he  only  published  two  books  during  his  lifetime,  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  Walden,  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  poems  and 
essays  in  magazines,  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  that  now  form  part  of  his  "Collected 
Works"  consist  of  extracts  which  were  taken  from  his  diaries  after  his  death  and 
incipient  fame;  this  source  is  rumored  to  be  far  from  exhausted.  Even  the  works 
mentioned  above  which  he  himself  published  constitute  his  own  revisions  of  his 
diary  notes.  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  is  the  description  of  a 
voyage  he  made  in  1839.  together  with  his  brother,  John,  down  the  Concord  River 
to  where  it  joins  the  Merrimack  and  then  up  this  river  to  its  sources  in  New 
Hampshire;  originally  just  notes  in  his  diary  on  what  happened  during  the  voyage, 
the  book  in  its  published  form  expanded  into  a  thick  tome  through  his  elaborations 
and  all  manner  of  interpolations  of  a  local-historical,  philosophical  and  poetic 
nature;  it  was  not  ready  for  the  press  until  ten  years  later.  In  the  meantime  Thoreau 
had  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  new  transcendentalism  and  in  its  atmo- 
sphere his  personality  and  his  literary  qualities  had  had  time  to  develop  in  a 
definitive  way. 

II 

Historians  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  essayists  like  to  strike  a  slightly 
elegiac  but  concerned  note  when  they  start  on  the  chapter  about  New  England 
transcendentalism,  because  at  the  same  time  that  this  movement  provides  an 
unusually  fruitful  field  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  and  the  psycholo- 
gist, with  its  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  papers,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  personal 
documents  and  a  history  of  ideas  and  currents  in  a  picturesque  jumble,  all  of  which 
are  mouthwatering  for  the  analytical  investigative  researcher,  who  finds  entangled 
here  so  many  Ariadne's  threads  to  wind  into  skeins — simultaneously  with  all 
these  benefits,  one  drawback  appears,  which  is  that  it  is  apparently  completely 
impossible  to  define  in  words  the  exact  nature  of  this  transcendentalism.  This  fact 
is  painful  to  the  historian  of  ideas,  who  is,  to  a  great  extent,  reduced  to  experiment- 
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ing  with  formulae  and  catchwords;  but  for  the  transcendental  movement  itself  this 
point  is,  if  anything,  a  positive  one.  It  was  far  too  alive  to  be  caught  in  a  net  or 
petrified  within  the  shells  of  formulae.  It  dealt  more  with  life  than  with  specula- 
tion. It  built  its  house  to  live  in.  Theoretical  decorations  never  adorned  its 
building  to  any  greater  extent  than  practicality  necessitated.  None  of  the  transcen- 
dentalists  succumbed  to  the  idea  of  presenting  their  philosophy  of  life  as  a 
"system" — which  nearly  always  acquires  an  air  of  pretentious  humbug  and  which 
easily  ends  up  having  roughly  the  same  relationship  with  the  psychological 
realities  behind  the  system's  facade  as  a  jubilee  exhibition  has  with  daily  life  in  an 
industrial  community. 

Authorities  agree,  however,  that  transcendentalism  had  its  origins  in  the 
religious  discord  which  rocked  the  puritan  orthodoxy  in  Boston  and  its  surround- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Disagreement  about  the  Trinity  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  almost  identical,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  to  the  classical  controversies  between  Athanasius  and  Arius,  the 
arch-heretic,  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Unitarian  sect  which,  through  its 
individual  tolerance  and  spiritual  interests,  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  Calvin's 
orthodox  congregation.  This  new  sect  consisted  only  of  a  minority  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  remained  a  closed  brotherhood  which  displayed  its  vigor,  not  so 
much  by  recruiting  as  many  new  converts  as  possible,  but  rather  by  interesting 
intelligent  people  in  its  teachings  and  aims  and  by  trying  to  maintain  certain 
spiritual  standards  even  in  its  clergymen.  The  strictly  theological  baggage  will  of 
course  be  significantly  restricted  in  a  sect  with  a  consistently  Arian  bent  and,  as  far 
as  these  Unitarians  were  concerned,  the  step  to  a  philosophy  of  life  with  a 
pronounced  individualistic  character  was  thus  not  especially  long.  It  was  through 
this  sort  of  personal  development  of  Unitarian  tendencies  that  transcendentalism 
emerged.  As  the  very  name  implies,  elements  from  German  philosophy  played  a 
role  here.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  the  transcendentalists'  firsthand 
knowledge  of  Kant  and  his  followers  was  fairly  insignificant — luckily  for  them, 
one  might  say,  because  in  this  way  their  movement  was  saved  from  the  risk  of 
becoming  simply  and  solely  a  footnote  in  a  History  of  Philosophy  and  was  to 
develop  on  a  wider  human  level  without  ever  entirely  losing  contact  with  the  laws 
of  life  and  the  demands  of  common  sense.  The  more  tangible  borrowings  from  the 
German  are  limited  to  the  taking  over  of  a  number  of  misunderstood  or  freely 
reinterpreted  words  from  the  jargon  of  transcendental  philosophy.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  direct  German  influence  was  the  other  current  which  came  indirectly, 
via  England,  first  through  Coleridge  and  also  later  through  Carlyle;  this  route 
meant  that  the  chill  of  abstract  theory  had  already  been  mitigated,  the  mania  for 
systematization  had  been  humanized,  and  the  aura  of  the  German  lectern  had  been 
oxygenated  by  the  profusion  of  religious,  historical  and  literary  ideas  which 
formed  the  independent  contributions  of  these  two  English  thinkers.  That 
Wordsworth  also  contributed  strongly  to  the  shaping  of  New  England  transcen- 
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dentalism  is  probably  not  in  any  doubt.  Much  of  the  preaching  of  the  Concord 
circle  seems  like  a  prose  version  of  his  philosophy  of  nature;  in  him  the  Concord 
circle's  tendency  to  give  the  simplest  triviality  a  quality  of  sublime  loftiness  was 
fully  developed  and  Wordsworth  is  in  actual  fact  the  one  writer  among  all  their 
modern  western  forerunners  who,  in  both  word  and  deed,  most  splendidly  illus- 
trates the  transcendentalists'  fundamental  maxim  of  "plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing/' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  new  movement  started  in  the  autumn  of 
1836  in  Boston,  when  a  number  of  interested  parties  joined  together  for  the  first 
time  in  an  association  which  soon  came  to  be  called  The  Transcendental  Club.  Of 
the  founding  members,  it  was  Emerson,  Ripley  and  Alcott  who  were  the  most 
prominent.  Other  members  joined  as  time  went  by.  No  program  was  ever 
formulated,  but  American  drive  soon  made  the  various  members  leave  the  con- 
templative peace  of  the  meetings  and  take  to  the  road  as  practical  prophets  of  their 
beliefs.  The  flame  of  reforming  zeal  burned  with  a  clear  light  and,  as  is  proper  in 
a  congregation  of  free  individualists,  each  of  them  set  to  work  in  his  own  way, 
unhindered  by  any  common  doctrines.  "We  are  all  a  little  wild  with  numberless 
projects  of  social  reform,"  wrote  Emerson  to  Carlyle  in  1 840.  "Not  a  reading  man 
but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket."9  George  Ripley,  ex- 
Unitarian  clergyman  in  Boston  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  movement, 
started  the  Brook  Farm  model  society,  where  people  might  live  a  natural  and 
simple  life  and  at  the  same  time  develop  their  souls  in  harmony  with  harvesting 
and  harrowing.  The  impossibility  of  describing  transcendentalism  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way  with  Mich  a  general  term  as  "individualistic"  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  movement's  first  practical  endeavors,  which  were  soon  altered  to  accord  with 
Fourier's  recipe  with  phalansteries  and  social  communism,  completely  contrary  to 
all  individualism.  The  experiment  lasted  for  several  years  and  was  subjected  to 
considerable  mockery  but  was  run  in  a  not  too  impractical  way  and  attracted  fairly 
extensive  interest;  Hawthorne  has  described  certain  aspects  of  the  project  in  a 
kind-hearted,  joking  way  in  The  Blithcdale  Romance,  where  the  cows  are  milked 
in  Arian  light  and  the  preparation  of  the  fallow  fields  is  carried  out  with  the  reins  in 
one  hand  and  Homer's  anthems  in  the  other.  Another  great  prophet  of  the 
movement  was  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  incomparably  the  most  eccentric  member 
of  the  association;  he  started  as  a  sort  of  pedlar,  then  turned  teacher  and  as  such 
tried  to  carry  out  a  number  of  pedagogic  reforms,  which  puzzled  everyone  but 
himself;  he  then  took  an  interest  in  the  Brook  Farm  project  and  when  that  failed, 
founded  his  own  transcendental  farm,  called  "Fruitlands,"  where  an  even  more 
ethereal  mode  of  farming  was  to  be  pursued.  His  agrarian  standards  included  the 
rule  that  no  manuring  was  permitted,  greenfly  and  woodworm  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  and  only  such  plants  were  to  be  cultivated  as  developed  their  valuable 
produce  in  the  direction  of  the  sun — regulations  which,  in  their  bizarre  beauty,  are 
reminiscent  of  Pythagoras' s  famous  bans  on  the  cultivation  of  beans,  on  storing 
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provisions  in  clay  vessels,  on  walking  across  a  weigh-scale  and  on  stirring  a  fire 
with  a  sword.  When  this  model  farm  had  in  the  normal  course  of  things  gone  to 
rack  and  ruin,  a  sad  Alcott  settled  in  Concord,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  long 
life,  incomprehensible  to  everyone,  but  highly  honored  by  his  friends;  he  was  the 
circle's  oracle  and  fount  of  wisdom  and  wrote  publications,  called  "Orphic 
Sayings,"  which  are  still  regarded  as  being  unequaled  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic 
for  obscurity  and  mystic  stature.  Thoreau  revered  him  deeply  and  refers  to  him  in 
a  panegyric  way  in  Walden  and  it  could  be  said  that  there  is  some  splendid 
symbolism  in  the  fact  that  it  was  from  this  impractical  pioneer  of  the  practical, 
natural  life  that  Thoreau  in  March  1 845  borrowed  an  axe  when  he  went  off  to  fell 
the  timber  for  his  hermit's  cottage  by  Walden  Pond: — "The  owner  of  the  axe,  as 
he  released  his  hold  on  it,  said  that  it  was  the  apple  of  his  eye;  but  I  returned  it 
sharper  than  I  received  it."10 

One  by  one  the  leading  transcendentalists  ended  up  in  Concord.  Emerson 
had  been  living  there  since  1835,  after  his  first  European  journey.  Alcott  arrived 
in  1840;  a  later  arrival  was  William  Ellery  Channing,  a  metaphysical  poet  and 
essayist,  who  became  Thoreau' s  particular  friend  and  companion  on  many  walks. 
Margaret  Fuller,  the  circle's  spoiled  bluestocking  and  sometime  editor  of  The 
Dial,  the  transcendentalist  magazine,  was  also  often  seen  there.  In  addition, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  lived  in  the  same  village  since  1842,  which  added 
further  to  Concord's  literary  gloria;  but  he  grumpily  kept  himself  to  himself,  never 
belonged  to  the  initiated  circle  and  amused  himself  by  drawing  slightly  carica- 
tured silhouettes  of  its  members.  As  regards  this  literary  and  philosophical  circle 
in  Concord,  the  historical  material  will  not  run  out  in  a  hurry;  not  only  did  every 
faithful  transcendentalist  conscientiously  write  a  diary  in  which  every  event  and 
the  smallest  change  in  his  own  and  his  friends'  intellectual  and  spiritual  lives  was 
carefully  recorded,  weighed  and  measured  but,  in  addition,  all  these  friends 
arranged  and  bundled  together  with  religious  earnestness  the  letters  they  ex- 
changed with  each  other;  and  finally,  on  top  of  all  that,  a  number  of  farmers  and 
clergymen  in  the  village  and  the  surrounding  area  who  had  a  transcendental  bent 
published  their  memoirs  and  their  personal  impressions  of  the  large  number  of 
well-known  people  who  crowded  into  Concord  from  the  1840s  onwards.  Today, 
only  Emerson  and  Thoreau  tower  above  this  avalanche  of  papers  as  figures  of 
flesh  and  blood,  still  as  alive  as  they  ever  were. 

Thoreau' s  first  personal  contact  with  Emerson — and  thus  transcenden- 
talism— dates  from  1837.  The  reason  for  the  acquaintance  was  that  Thoreau's 
sister  Helen  had  found  that  some  reflection  in  her  brother's  diary  reminded  her  of 
what  she  had  recently  heard  Emerson  say  in  a  lecture;  this  was  conveyed  to 
Emerson,  who  sent  for  the  young  man  and  would  soon  regard  him  as  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  "I  delight  much  in  my  young  friend,"  he  declares  already  the 
following  year,  "who  seems  to  have  as  free  and  erect  a  mind  as  I  ever  have  met."1 1 
In  1841  Emerson  invited  him  to  become  a  long-term  lodger  in  his  home;  he  was  to 
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have  free  food  and  lodging  if,  in  return,  he  helped  out  with  certain  tasks;  his 
unusual  practical  skills  made  his  help  in  the  household  and  the  garden  invaluable, 
as  Emerson  himself  testified.  The  following  year  Thoreau  was  dealt  a  heavy  blow: 
his  brother,  John,  who  had  always  been  his  only  close  friend,  was  killed  suddenly 
in  an  accident.  Some  idea  of  Thoreau' s  relationship  with  this  brother  is  revealed 
by  the  apparently  true  story  that  when  David  Henry  fell  in  love  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  he  refrained  from  proposing  in  favor  of  John,  who  was  also  interested  in 
the  same  girl.  In  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  which  he  and  his  brother  undertook  together,  he  does  not  once  mention  the 
deceased  by  name;  the  pain  caused  by  this  death,  which  he  only  indirectly  touches 
on  here  and  there  in  his  writings,  was  something  from  which  he  never  seemed  to 
recover  fully.  In  Cape  Cod,  which  is  his  journal  of  a  walk  along  the  seashore  in 
1849,  he  gives  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  terrible  scenes  following  the  wrecking 
of  an  Irish  emigrant  ship  outside  Cohasset;  with  the  impassivity  of  an  American 
Indian  he  views  the  bodies  of  the  dead  that  have  been  washed  ashore  and  ends  with 
the  observation:  "A  man  can  attend  but  one  funeral  in  the  course  of  his  life,  can 
behold  but  one  corpse."12  As  the  bond  connecting  him  to  his  parents  or  sisters 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  strength,  the  death  of  his  brother  brought 
him  closer  to  Emerson  and  his  circle  of  friends.  But  Thoreau  never  became  a 
sociable  person,  and  Emerson  probably  had  problems  with  Thoreau' s  awkward- 
ness and  stubbornness  more  than  once.  "Thoreau  is,  with  difficulty,  sweet,"13  was 
one  of  Emerson's  characterizations. 

Thoreau  was  not  in  fact  a  person  who  relinquished  any  of  his  spiritual 
independence,  not  even  to  Emerson,  in  spite  of  admiring  him  and  possibly  being 
under  an  obligation  to  him  because  he  had  practically  become  part  of  Emerson's 
family.  Sometimes,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  he  could  say  some  rather  sharp  things 
to  his  master.  There  is  an  anecdote  about  an  incident  some  years  later,  when 
Thoreau  was  busy  being  a  recluse  by  Walden  Pond,  which  is  characteristic  of  both 
of  them.  It  was  when  Thoreau  came  into  conflict  with  the  authorities  over  his 
behavior  as  a  contumacious  taxpayer  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Thoreau  was 
on  the  whole  a  good,  passive  citizen;  he  viewed  the  state  and  its  doings  with 
philosophical  equanimity  and  tolerance;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  the  state's 
demands  on  the  individual  were  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  state 
should  be  reprimanded  by  disobedience.  He  wrote  an  essay  entitled  "On  Civil 
Disobedience";  already  in  his  youth,  when  he  was  still  a  teacher,  he  once  refused 
to  pay  church  tax  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  understand  why  the  teacher 
should  pay  the  clergyman  when  the  clergyman  did  not  pay  the  teacher.  On  that 
occasion  an  amicable  settlement  was  reached,  but  this  time  he  found  himself  in 
real  trouble  with  his  refusal  to  pay  the  poll  tax  and  with  his  explanation  that  "he 
did  not  care  to  trace  the  course  of  his  dollar  till  it  buys  a  man,  or  a  musket  to  shoot 
one  with."14  When  the  tax  collector,  surprised  at  this  unusual  refusal,  wondered 
what  course  of  action  he  should  take,  Thoreau  advised  him  to  resign  from  his 
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amoral  job.  but  the  man  in  question  preferred,  on  closer  consideration,  to  lock  up 
the  recluse  in  the  village  jail.  Thoreau  spent  what  he  himself  describes  as  a  very 
memorable  night  there,  which  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  "see  the 
village  and  society  from  the  inside."15  In  the  morning  Emerson  visited  the 
prisoner.  "Henry,  why  are  you  here?"  was  the  worried  greeting  from  the  fatherly 
friend.  "Why  are  you  not  here?"16  Thoreau  retorted  simply,  strong  in  his  convic- 
tion of  having  acted  in  a  more  philosophical  and  consistent  way  than  Emerson, 
who  was  not  inclined  towards  practical  protests.  The  episode  was  then  settled  by 
Thoreau' s  sister  who.  unbeknown  to  him,  paid  the  tax  in  his  name;  thus,  the 
recluse  could  then  return  to  his  lake  and  his  pine  trees  with  his  self-respect  intact. 

In  1840,  a  short  while  before  Thoreau  moved  to  the  Emerson  household, 
The  Dial,  the  transcendentalists'  publication,  started  to  appear.  This  provided  him 
with  his  first  opportunity  to  publish  his  poems  and  essays — initially  only  infre- 
quently, as  Margaret  Fuller,  who  was  the  journal's  editor  during  the  first  two 
years,  was  rather  critical  of  him  and  often  rejected  his  writings.  On  one  such 
occasion  she  submitted  the  following  very  apt  opinion  of  his  personality,  written 
in  a  transcendental  st\  le:  "He  is  healthful,  rare,  of  open  eye,  ready  hand,  and  noble 
scope.  He  sets  no  limit  to  his  life,  nor  to  the  invasions  of  nature;  he  is  not  wilfully 
pragmatical,  cautious,  ascetic,  or  fantastical.  But  he  is  as  yet  a  somewhat  bare  hill, 
which  the  warm  gales  of  spring  have  not  visited.  Yet  what  could  a  companion  do 
at  present,  unless  to  tame  the  guardian  of  the  Alps  too  early?  Leave  him  at  peace 
amid  his  native  snows.  He  is  friendly;  he  will  find  the  generous  office  that  shall 
educate  him.  It  is  not  a  soil  for  the  citron  and  the  rose,  but  for  the  whortleberry,  the 
pine,  or  the  heather."17 

The  Dial  was  never  a  success  with  the  public.  Its  readership  was  never 
large  and  was  often  perplexed  and  angry  about  the  transcendentalists'  profundi- 
ties, which  were  often  presented  using  a  very  adventurous  terminology  reminis- 
cent of  Coleridge  as  a  religious  philosopher;  Emerson  himself,  who  was  not 
always  one  of  the  easiest  people  to  understand,  sometimes  had  misgivings  about 
the  mystical  outbursts  from  the  younger  forces;  only  Amos  Bronson  Alcott 
complained  every  now  and  again  that  the  journal  was  shallow,  belletristic  and 
conventional  and  to  remedy  this  he  published  some  "Orphic  Sayings"  which, 
when  it  came  to  incomprehensibility,  put  everything  else  far  in  the  shade.  After 
two  years,  when  the  situation  was  starting  to  become  more  and  more  difficult, 
Margaret  Fuller  resigned  as  editor  and  Emerson  then  took  personal  control. 
Thoreau  became  his  assistant  and  sometimes,  when  Emerson  was  absent  on  his 
travels  and  lecture  tours,  ran  the  editorial  office  by  himself.  His  own  contributions 
became  more  numerous,  because  Emerson  valued  his  work  considerably  more 
than  Margaret  Fuller  had  done.  Several  of  his  best  essays — "A  Natural  History  of 
Massachusetts,"  "A  Winter  Walk"  and  others — were  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
The  Dial.  He  was  also  a  diligent  contributor  of  poems — always  well  thought 
through,  full  of  "substance"  and  high  symbolism,  sententious  and  subtle,  often 
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reminiscent  in  thought  and  expression  of  the  English  seventeenth-century  lyric 
poets — Cowley,  Donne,  Herbert,  Quarles  and  others,  with  whose  works  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  and  from  which  he  loved  to  quote  and  borrow  mottoes.  He 
preferred  to  call  himself  a  poet  rather  than  a  philosopher — perhaps  out  of  modesty, 
as  philosophers  to  him  meant  figures  of  heroic  stature,  the  mystical  educators  of 
humanity,  and  he  used  this  word  to  refer  to  the  old  seers  and  lawmakers  of  India 
and  Persia,  King  Solomon  and  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  rather  than  the 
nineteenth-century  scientific  civil  servants  at  their  lecterns,  whom  he  heartily 
detested.  In  spite  of  this,  posterity  views  him  as  a  philosopher — in  his  own 
sense — to  a  much  higher  degree  than  as  a  poet.  Among  the  transcendentalists, 
Emerson  is  the  only  one  who  wrote  poems  that  are  still  read.  The  others — Very, 
Cranch  and  W.  E.  Channing — are,  it  is  unanimously  agreed  and  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  as  impossible  to  understand  now  as  they  were  when  they  first 
appeared.  The  increase  in  Thoreau's  prominence  over  the  years  is  entirely  due  to 
his  prose;  what  he  produced  in  verse  is  now  only  regarded  as  a  footnote  in  his 
biography.  He  was  not  as  successful  as  Emerson  in  turning  the  unexpected  and 
telling  poetic  phrase;  neither  did  he  have  an  especially  reliable  ear  for  rhythm. 
The  sight  of  his  "ragged  and  halting  lines"  in  The  Dial  sometimes  provoked 
readers'  laughter — "like  that  of  the  gods  at  Vulcan's  limping."18  "Even  more  than 
is  the  case  with  Emerson,"  says  Professor  W.  P.  Trent  in  his  well-written  and 
instructive  History  of  American  Literature,  "Thoreau,  who  wrote  little  verse  after 
he  was  thirty,  presents  his  readers  with  the  raw  materials  of  poetry  rather  than  with 
finished  products."19  In  his  book  about  his  boat  trip  on  the  Concord  River  he  often 
intersperses  his  attempts  at  poetry  among  his  descriptions  of  nature  and  his 
observations,  but  they  constitute  something  of  an  anticlimax  in  the  narrative  rather 
than  the  other  way  round.  In  most  cases  they  would  gain  from  being  rewritten  in 
prose,  in  his  own  excellent  prose,  of  course — solid,  sharply  delineated  and  weighty 
in  color  and  tone,  but  still  so  unforced,  flexible  and  full  of  life. 

The  Dial  closed  down  in  1844,  after  it  proved  impossible  to  make  ends 
meet.  Some  time  before  that  Thoreau  had  moved  to  Staten  Island,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  post  as  a  tutor  with  a  brother  of  Emerson.  During  his  stay  there  he  often 
visited  New  York,  got  to  know  some  literary  people  and  newspaper  publishers, 
among  them  the  influential  Horace  Greely,  who  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  every 
now  and  then  published  an  essay  in  various  magazines.  But  he  never  became  a 
favorite  with  the  editors,  on  whom  his  literary  peculiarities  had  a  deterrent  effect: 
the  American  reading  public  was  used  to  another  type  of  fare.  Horace  Greely,  who 
did  what  he  could  for  him,  appealed  in  a  letter  to  Emerson  that  he  should  warn 
Thoreau  not  to  be  always  trotting  out  his  arrogant  pantheism,  but  at  least  some- 
times write  a  page  without  shocking  and  annoying  the  readership  by  dragging  God 
into  the  argument.  Such  exhortations,  whomever  they  came  from,  were,  however, 
always  totally  wasted  on  Thoreau;  he  was  as  inexorable  as  Pilate  in  the  face  of  any 
suggestions  for  changing  what  he  had  once  expressed  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
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Even  if  he  urgently  needed  the  fee,  he  never  hesitated  to  terminate  a  series  of 
articles  he  had  started  and  ask  for  the  manuscript  back,  because  the  editorial  office 
had  removed  a  small  part  of  the  text.  His  dislike  of  towns  and  crowds  increased 
during  this  time  when  he  was  living  so  close  to  New  York;  rather  than  mingling  in 
the  city,  he  loved  to  roam  along  the  beach  of  the  island  looking  at  the  sea  and  the 
ships.  After  an  absence  of  less  than  two  years  he  returned  to  Concord  in  1844  and 
the  following  year  he  started  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  which  made  him  famous 
as  an  eccentric  recluse  and  which  he  has  described  in  his  masterpiece  Walden. 

Ill 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  a  good  thing  for  Thoreau  if  he  had  been  born 
rich  or  if,  in  maturity,  he  had  inherited  a  fortune  to  spend  as  he  liked.  Force  of 
circumstance  kept  him  a  poor  man  all  his  life,  if  measured  in  dollars  and  cents;  and 
for  that  reason  his  asceticism,  his  life  as  a  recluse  and  his  praising  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  simple  and  natural  life  could  possibly,  in  the  eyes  of  some  cynical 
outsiders,  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  great  deal  of  its  credibility  and  its  original  pathos: 
his  contempt  for  wealth  and  his  un\  arnished  reproval  of  all  types  of  presumptuous 
bourgeois  materialists  could  always  be  interpreted  as  just  sour  grapes  by  the 
mistrustful.  He  announced  that  a  farm  was  "more  easily  acquired  than  got  rid 
of'20;  he  pitied  any  person  whom  he  saw  "creeping  down  the  road  of  life,  pushing 
before  it  a  barn  seventy-five  feet  by  forty  .  .  .  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land"21;  he 
said  that  "in  his  youth  he  had  a  couple  of  times  been  seized  by  the  fear  of  becoming 
involved  in  an  enterprise  which  might  turn  out  to  be  profitable  and  inflict  a  fortune 
on  him"22;  he  was  an  ascetic  and  a  recluse;  he  liked  best  the  dinner  he  just  had 
fished  out  of  Walden  Pond;  he  "made  a  satisfactory  dinner,  satisfactory  on  several 
accounts,  simply  off  a  dish  of  purslane  (Portulaca  oleracea)  which  I  gathered  in 
my  cornfield,  boiled  and  salted"23;  he  was  content  with  his  lot,  lived  an  undis- 
turbed life,  was  free  to  develop  his  soul  and  study  Confucius  and  the  Brahmins, 
saying  "I  had  rather  keep  bachelor's  hall  in  hell  than  go  to  board  in  heaven."24 
Fair  enough,  says  the  skeptic:  even  so,  this  path  of  virtue  was  to  a  great  extent  laid 
down  for  him  from  the  start,  he  did  not  have  much  of  a  choice;  the  pernicious 
farms  and  bankbooks  never  came  within  his  grasp.  If  he  had  had  a  house  and  a 
position  in  society — or  if,  during  his  excursions  among  the  Cape  Cod  sand  dunes, 
his  eyes  had  lighted  on  a  hat-full  of  Captain  Kidd's  buried  doubloons:  would  he 
then  still  have  expressed  himself  and  lived  his  life  in  the  same  way?  Or  would  he 
then  not,  in  the  familiar  fashion,  have  started  to  modify  himself  and  make 
compromises  or  hide  behind  sophisms — like  the  evangelical  Tolstoy,  who  preached 
poverty  and  affected  peasant  clothes,  but  still  lived  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  with  soft 
leather  armchairs  and  a  writing  chamber  hermetically  free  from  sound  and  wore  a 
specially  designed  caftan — or  like  Ruskin  in  his  old  age,  who  thundered  prophetic 
protests  against  capitalism  but  in  practice  got  no  further  than  the  symbolic  demon- 
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stration  of  a  refusal  to  touch  coins — or  like  several  modern  ascetics  and  disciples 
of  Buddha,  who  write  enthusiastic  accounts  of  Gautama's  teachings  with  one  eye 
on  fees  and  print  runs  and  copyright — "little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked,"25  to 
quote  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

This  is  what  one  might  ask  with  some  degree  of  justification;  but  anyone 
who  has  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  Thoreau  will  have  no  doubt  about 
the  answer:  Thoreau  would  always  have  remained  the  same.  He  could  not  be 
corrupted  or  be  tempted  away  from  what  he  regarded  as  essential  in  life  and  from 
the  outset  he  ruled  out  any  division  between  his  life  and  his  teachings.  He  was  far 
from  being  a  Socrates  or  a  St.  Francis,  but  he  was  surely  just  as  supremely 
committed  as  they  were;  once  his  convictions  had  reached  maturity  and  his  life's 
program  had  been  drawn  up,  any  purely  material  influences  and  temptations 
would  have  been  just  as  powerless  against  him  as  against  them.  He  was  heroic  in 
his  fiber  and  structure;  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  are  too  mild  as  expressions  of 
his  concentration  on  his  ideal  life,  which  was  like  a  natural  force. 

But  comparisons  and  attempts  at  theoretical  investigation  are  not  much 
use  vis-a-vis  Thoreau;  one  should  not  forget  that  he  was  a  practical  man  and  an 
individualist  through  and  through.  He  declines  to  generalize  and  jump  to  conclu- 
sions; he  does  not  put  forward  any  theory  to  disprove  or  any  text  to  deliver  a 
sermon  on:  he  described  his  life  just  as  he  lived  it,  and  he  lived  it  the  way  he  did 
because  it  suited  him  best  that  way — and  that's  that.  He  asks  of  those  who  think 
they  might  benefit  from  his  precepts  and  the  example  he  sets  that  they  make  use  of 
what  suits  them;  the  others  are  encouraged  not  to  bother.  "I  trust"  he  says  of  his 
work  and  teaching,  "that  none  will  stretch  the  seams  in  putting  on  the  coat,  for  it 
may  do  good  service  to  him  whom  it  fits."26  He  is  an  individual  connoisseur  of  the 
art  of  living  far  more  than  an  ethical  and  social  reformer:  "I  came  into  this  world, 
not  chiefly  to  make  this  a  good  place  to  live  in,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  "but 
to  live  in  it,  be  it  good  or  bad."27  He  is  not  intolerant,  does  not  require  everyone  to 
be  happy  in  his  way;  in  spite  of  all  sardonic  harshness  and  all  emphatic  cursing  of 
cities  and  the  bourgeoisie,  extravagance  and  artificiality,  late  risers,  dinner  eaters, 
newspaper  readers  and  politicians,  he  is  still  a  sufficiently  consistent  individualist 
to  accept  that  others  could  possibly  find  their  true  calling  by  following  routes  other 
than  the  one  that  he  has  chosen.  Perhaps  not  everyone  encounters  spiritual  ruin 
even  in  the  most  industrial  and  commercial  of  environments;  perhaps  there  are 
souls  fashioned  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  live  and  develop  among  material 
superabundance,  like  the  salamanders  in  the  fire  of  the  fable:  a  la  bonne  heure, 
says  Thoreau,  this  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine,  I  have  never  met  anyone  like  that, 
but  never  mind.  Nature  is  infinitely  rich  and  who  sounds  her  depths  or  sets  her 
limits?:  perhaps,  after  all,  financiers  and  politicians  fit  into  her  plan  just  like 
marsupials  and  swordfish.  He  asks  God  to  save  him  from  an  earth  inhabited  by 
nothing  but  philosophers. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  his  fellow  countryman  James 
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Russell  Lowell  in  his  witty,  but  somewhat  spitefully  derogatory  essay  on  Thoreau, 
bases  his  criticism  of  Thoreau' s  life  as  a  hermit  exclusively  on  a  theoretical 
fiction.  He  makes  great  play  of  the  fact  that  Thoreau  certainly  did  not  manage  to 
free  himself  completely  from  civilization's  facilities,  that  he  settled  six  paltry 
kilometers  from  Concord,  that  he  was  given  or  borrowed  some  materials,  that  he 
visited  Concord  fairly  often  and  sometimes  even  had  dinner  with  some  good 
friends,  etc.  Lowell  considers  that  he  has  exposed  Thoreau' s  life  in  the  wilderness 
as  a  humbug  and  thinks  he  has  found  an  apagogical  proof  of  the  fact  it  was  not 
possible,  on  the  whole,  for  Thoreau' s  idea  to  be  universally  achieved,  as  Thoreau' s 
own  rather  doubtful  "return  to  nature,"  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  deemed  a  success, 
was  only  made  possible  thanks  to  especially  favorable  conditions.  But  Thoreau 
never  actually  went  to  Walden  in  order  to  set  an  example  in  the  sense  that  Lowell 
presumes.  He  never  returned  to  nature  in  such  a  way  that  he  systematically  cut  off 
all  connections  with  the  outside  world  so  that,  empty-handed  and  naked,  he  could 
build  up  an  existence  from  scratch;  his  experiment  did  not  have  any  theoretical, 
scientific  background  as  when  archaeologists  re-enact  the  Stone  Age,  dress  them- 
selves in  goatskins  and  fell  trees  using  flint  axes  in  order  to  find  out  how 
Neanderthal  man  lived.  Thoreau' s  aim  was  something  entirely  different,  both 
more  modest  and  greater;  he  initially  wanted  to  show  that  a  normal,  handy  and 
contented  human  being,  who  only  has  himself  to  take  care  of  and  who  wants  to 
have  time  and  strength  left  for  intellectual  pursuits,  could  live  both  healthily  and 
comfortably  and  support  himself  completely,  with  surprisingly  little  effort  and 
without  having  to  go  to  any  ridiculous,  ascetic  excesses.  But  most  of  all  he  had  a 
personal  aim,  which  was  more  important  to  him:  he  wanted  to  find  the  environ- 
ment or  the  level  where  his  spiritual  vitality  was  at  its  greatest — where,  undis- 
turbed, he  could  find  the  fundamental  and  eternal.  "I  know  of  no  more  encourag- 
ing fact,"  he  says,  "than  the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate  his  life  by  a 
conscious  endeavor."28  "I  want  to  drive  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Americans 
out  of  my  mind  and  be  in  my  full  senses  for  at  least  a  small  part  of  every  day. ...  I 
wish  to  dimiss  from  my  mind  some  of  the  humdrum,  all  low,  limited  and  petty 
individuals — and  therefore  I  go  out  into  this  solitude,  where  life's  problems  stand 
more  clearly  before  me."29  And  when  it  comes  to  this  "ability  of  man  to  elevate 
his  life  by  a  conscious  endeavor"  it  would  be  hopeless  for  even  the  unkind  and 
sophistical  Lowell  to  try  to  maintain  that  Thoreau  did  not  succeed:  the  proof 
exists,  in  fact,  in  the  form  of  Walden,  which  is  already  numbered  among  the 
classic  works  of  literature.  Did  not  he  sometimes  feel  like  Apollo  who,  tiring  of 
Admetus's  herds,  escaped  back  to  Arcadia  in  order  to  compete  with  Pan  on  the 
syrinx?  And  has  he  not  given  us  full  value  for  his  illicit  holiday  in  Walden?  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  are  ideally  suited  to  herding  cows  and  spreading  new 
straw  in  their  stalls,  but  who  handles  the  reed  pipe  as  well  as  he  does? 

"We  can  tolerate  all  philosophies,  Atomists,  Pneumatologists,  Atheists, 
Theists, — Plato,  Aristotle,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  and 
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Confucius.  It  is  the  attitude  of  these  men,  more  than  any  communication  which 
they  make,  that  attracts  us.  Between  them  and  their  commentators,  it  is  true,  there 
is  an  endless  dispute.  But  if  it  comes  to  this  that  you  compare  notes,  then  you  are 
all  wrong.  As  it  is,  each  takes  us  up  into  the  serene  heavens,  whither  the  smallest 
bubble  rises  as  surely  as  the  largest,  and  paints  earth  and  sky  for  us.  Any  sincere 
thought  is  irresistible."30  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this,  his  explanation,  one  has  to 
participate  in  his  own  philosophy  as  well  and  not  degenerate  into  excessively 
interpreting  and  systematizing  it  and  throttling  it  with  abstractions.  If  someone 
had  picked  out  two  phrases  from  his  text  and  pointed  out  that  they  clearly 
contradicted  each  other,  Thoreau  would  probably  have  replied  along  the  same 
lines  as  Walt  Whitman  in  a  similar  case:  "Do  I  contradict  myself?  Very  well  then 
I  contradict  myself,  I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes."31 

"The  one  great  rule  of  composition  ...  is  to  speak  the  truth.  This  first, 
this  second,  this  third,"32  he  states  somewhere  and  he  also  had  another  theory  that 
you  should  not  put  pen  to  paper  until  the  sentence  appears,  complete  and  unforced, 
"as  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground."33  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  any  embellishment  of 
the  style  should  be  "plainness  and  vigor."34  Heroic  biblical  prose  he  praised 
higher  than  anything:  "Great  prose  of  equal  elevation  commands  our  respect  more 
than  great  verse,  since  it  implies  a  more  permanent  and  level  height,  and  a  life 
pervaded  with  the  grandeur  of  the  thought.  The  poet  only  makes  an  irruption,  like 
a  Parthian,  and  is  off  again,  shooting  while  he  retreats;  but  the  prose  writer 
conquers,  like  a  Roman,  and  settles  colonies."35  If,  from  maxims  like  these,  you 
feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Thoreau  is  one  of  the  clearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sible authors,  you  are,  however,  wrong.  He  simultaneously  loved  the  compli- 
cated, the  bizarre  and  the  adventurous;  he  was  not  reluctant  to  interrupt  the  steady 
legionnaires'  march  of  the  narrative  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  wandering  around  at 
random  and  firing  some  Parthian  arrows  from  his  bowstring  with  a  piercing 
twang.  His  conceptual  somersaults,  puns  and  invective  tumble  over  each  other 
and  must  surely  have  given  him  immense  pleasure.  In  conversation  he  was  known 
as  a  dangerous  man.  During  his  period  as  recluse,  he  was  once  visited  by  a 
talkative  stranger  who  wanted  to  find  out  in  detail  about  his  way  of  living;  Thoreau 
gave  him  the  information  he  wanted  but  gradually  became  more  and  more  laconic. 
They  were  discussing  nature  studies  and  his  visitor  became  very  excited:  "But, 
Mr.  Thoreau,  how  is  that  possible:  how  can  you  get  any  benefit  from  the  study  of 
birds  if  you  do  not  shoot  them?" — The  philosopher  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
questioner:  "Do  you  think  I  should  shoot  you  if  I  wanted  to  study  you?"36 

No  truth  had  any  value  to  Thoreau  if  it  was  not  a  concrete,  experienced, 
visible  truth.  He  thinks  exclusively  in  metaphors:  thus  far  he  is  wholly  a  poet. 
That  is  the  reason  for  his  abrupt  transitions,  his  lack  of  visible  coherence,  his 
continual  use  of  some  apparently  harmless  earthy  sentence  as  a  springboard  which 
suddenly  allows  him  to  end  up  at  Bootes  or  Orion  or  "in  some  remote  and  more 
celestial  corner  of  the  system,  behind  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia's  Chair,  far 
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from  noise  and  disturbance."37  With  Thoreau  a  great  deal  has  to  be  read  between 
the  lines.  Sometimes  you  get  the  impression  that  he  is  satisfied  with  a  quick, 
abbreviated,  allusive,  stenographic  style,  suited  to  diaries  for  himself  but  trouble- 
some for  the  reader.  In  this  way  he  often  achieves  excellent  effects  in  a  senten- 
tious, lapidary  style,  but  just  as  often  he  leaves  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  which  of 
several  interpretations  is  the  correct  one.  He  has  none  of  Demosthenes' s  pebbles 
in  his  mouth;  but  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  is  deep  in  an  inspired  monologue 
which  only  concerns  himself,  mumbling  spasmodically,  with  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
piece  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  felled  "pitch  pine"  between  his  teeth:  the  curious  reader 
can  listen  if  he  feels  like  it  and  understand  what  he  can — it  is  all  the  same  to 
Thoreau.  But  at  his  best,  he  has  few  competitors  in  his  special  field.  Emerson 
gave  him  the  highest  marks  as  a  stylist  when,  a  year  after  Thoreau' s  death,  he 
wrote:  "In  reading  Henry  Thoreau' s  journal,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  vigor  of  his 
constitution.  That  oaken  strength  which  I  noted  whenever  he  walked  or  worked  or 
surveyed  wood-lots,  the  same  unhesitating  hand  with  which  a  field-laborer  accosts 
a  piece  of  work  which  I  should  shun  as  a  waste  of  strength,  he  shows  in  his  literary 
task.  He  has  muscle,  and  ventures  on  and  performs  feats  which  I  am  forced  to 
decline.  In  reading  him  I  find  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  spirit  that  is  in  me,  but 
he  takes  a  step  beyond  and  illustrates  by  excellent  images  that  which  I  should  have 
conveyed  in  a  sleepy  generalization."38 

IV 

After  having  spent  just  over  two  years  at  Walden  Pond,  Thoreau  returned 
to  civilization  in  the  late  summer  of  1 847.  To  start  with  he  once  again  stayed  with 
Emerson,  but  after  a  year  he  moved  to  his  father's  house,  which  became  his  abode 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1849  he  finally  managed  to  finish  his  first  book — the 
description  of  the  boat  trip  on  the  Concord  river  ten  years  earlier.  The  book  was 
printed  in  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  by  a  publisher  in  Boston  and  received 
good  reviews  but  no  buyers;  after  four  years  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Thoreau  in 
Concord:  the  publisher  no  longer  had  space  for  the  rubbish.  That  evening  Thoreau 
made  a  characteristic  reflection  in  his  diary:  "The  wares  are  sent  to  me  at  last.  .  .  . 
They  are  something  more  substantial  than  fame,  as  my  back  knows,  which  has 
borne  them  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  a  place  similar  to  that  to  which  they  trace 
their  origin.  Of  the  remaining  two  hundred  ninety  and  odd,  seventy-five  were 
given  away,  the  rest  sold.  I  have  now  a  library  of  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes, 
over  seven  hundred  of  which  I  wrote  myself.  .  .  .  My  works  are  piled  up  in  my 
chamber,  half  as  high  as  my  head,  my  opera  omnia.  This  is  authorship.  These  are 
the  work  of  my  brain.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  result,  sitting  beside  the 
inert  mass  of  my  works,  I  take  up  my  pen  to-night,  to  record  what  thought  or 
experience  I  may  have  had,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  ever."39 

Walden  was  completed  in  1854;  it  sold  somewhat  better  than  his  first 
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book,  perhaps  partly  because  some  critics  found  it  a  suitable  butt  for  elegant  and 
ingenious  mockery.  It  brought  him  a  number  of  devoted  admirers  and  possibly 
caused  the  remunerations  for  his  magazine  contributions  to  increase  by  just  a 
hair's-breadth.  However,  he  never  made  any  money  to  speak  of  from  his  literary 
works.  After  Walden  he  never  published  any  more  books.  He  had  planned  a  book 
on  the  American  Indians,  who  had  always  interested  him  vividly;  he  had  always 
used  every  opportunity  to  study  them,  ever  since,  as  a  boy,  he  was  taught  how  to 
paddle  a  canoe  when  an  itinerant  remnant  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  visited  his 
father's  fishing-grounds  at  Concord;  but  the  planned  book  never  got  any  further 
than  preliminary  studies  in  his  diary.  The  monotony  of  his  life  in  Concord  was 
interrupted  by  the  frequent  excursions  he  made  in  various  directions.  He  despised 
railways  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  art  of  traveling  on  foot:  using  that 
method,  in  his  opinion,  you  "travel  the  furthest  in  the  shortest  distance."40  As  a 
traveler  on  foot  he  was  more  of  Diogenes  than  Apollo.  His  equipment  consisted 
then  of  a  rucksack,  a  pewter  bowl  dangling  from  his  belt  and  a  green  umbrella, 
famous  in  Concord  and  its  environs;  strangers  often  mistook  him  for  a  dealer  in 
small-wares  or  an  itinerant  craftsman,  and  once  he  and  his  traveling  companion, 
the  metaphysical  poet  Channing,  were  tailed  for  several  days  by  detectives,  who 
suspected  the  two  strange  individuals  were  dangerous  tramps,  wanted  by  the 
police. 

Of  his  longer  journeys,  on  which  he  sometimes  had  to  resort  to  using 
railway  trains,  he  undertook  one  together  with  Channing  in  1850  to  Canada,  about 
which  he  published  a  travel  narrative,  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  which  is  not  one  of 
his  better  works;  he  starts  it  with  the  frank  admission:  "I  fear  that  I  have  not  got 
much  to  say  about  Canada,  not  having  seen  much;  what  I  got  by  going  to  Canada 
was  a  cold."41  He  has  some  pleasing  pictures  of  the  French  areas,  likes  the  French 
place  names — "and  if  any  people  had  a  right  to  substitute  their  own  for  the  Indian 
names,  it  was  they  (these  French  Canadians)"42 — and  he  falls  into  a  philosophical 
mood  in  the  Catholic  cathedral  in  Montreal;  but  sometimes  he  is  a  trifle  narrow- 
minded  and  grumpy,  which  could  possibly  be  on  account  of  his  cold,  as  when  he 
sights  a  Highlander,  who  is  on  guard  at  the  citadel  in  Quebec,  and  tells  us  in  a 
know-all  way  that  "the  sentinel  with  his  musket  beside  a  man  with  his  umbrella  is 
spectral"43; — others  would  surmise  it  was  the  other  way  round. 

His  wanderings  along  the  seashore  on  Cape  Cod  in  1849  fill  one  volume 
of  his  posthumous  works;  another  consists  of  the  description  of  his  three  journeys 
to  the  forests  of  Maine  up  north,  the  last  one  undertaken  in  1857.  None  of  these 
travel  books  can  in  any  way  be  compared  with  the  two  books  he  published 
himself — naturally  enough,  because  they  only  contain  his  immediate  diary  notes 
and  sketches  and  lack  the  substantial  elaboration  which  occupied  him  for  so  many 
years  when  writing  Walden  and  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  a  number  of  his  portrayals  of  Maine  are  magnificent:  here  he 
was  in  his  element,  with  virgin  forests  and  mountains,  American  Indian  guides,  to 
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canoe  trips,  rapids  and  portages — scenes  of  a  totally  different  wildness  and 
primordial  presence  than  afforded  by  the  area  around  Concord.  That  side  of  him 
which  made  him  regard  all  killing  of  wild  animals  as  repulsive  is  both  remarkable 
and  attractive;  he  preferred  to  botanize  and  to  make  notes  of  the  calls  of  forest 
birds  rather  than  participate  in  his  traveling  companion's  moose  hunt. 

During  his  final  years  Thoreau,  more  or  less  against  his  will,  was  to  some 
extent  drawn  into  political  discussions.  From  1850  the  issue  of  slavery  became 
more  and  more  of  a  burning  question  and  made  more  than  one  of  the  transcenden- 
talists  descend  into  the  political  arena,  the  dust  and  yelling  of  which  they  so  deeply 
loathed.  All  of  them  were  more  or  less  abolitionists  and  Concord  constituted  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  "Underground  Railway"  along  which  runaway  Negro  slaves 
were  helped  to  Canada  and  freedom.  Thoreau,  who  was  one  of  the  most  fervent, 
not  to  say  fanatical,  members  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  wrote  an  essay  on  "Civil 
Disobedience"  and  explained — without  perhaps  anticipating  the  terrible  way  in 
which  his  words  were  soon  to  be  illustrated — "This  people  must  cease  to  hold 
slaves  . . .  though  it  cost  them  their  existence  as  a  people."44  In  this  he  stood  in  the 
sharpest  possible  contrast  to  his  great  contemporary  rival  as  a  depictor  of  the 
wilderness  and  as  a  worshipper  of  outdoor  life,  the  historian  Francis  Parkman, 
who  at  about  the  same  time  established  in  lapidary  style  that  his  satisfaction  would 
be  complete  "if  all  niggers  could  be  knocked  on  the  head,  and  as  many  abolition- 
ists as  could  be  conveniently  brought  together."45 

At  the  beginning  of  1857,  Concord  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  renowned  of  the  active  fighters  against  slavery,  John  Brown, 
then  just  returned  from  a  private  campaign  against  the  slave  men  of  Kansas  and 
able  to  show  the  transcendentalists  the  iron  chain  with  which  one  of  his  sons  had 
been  bound  and  tortured  by  the  opponents.  Thoreau,  who  got  to  know  him  better, 
was  deeply  touched  by  this  simple,  serious  man  who  "went  and  came,  as  he 
himself  informs  us  'under  the  auspices  of  John  Brown  and  nobody  else'"46  and 
who  seemed  to  have  been  resurrected  from  the  times  of  Cromwell;  he  called  him 
"one  of  that  class  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal,  but,  for  the  most  part,  see  nothing 
at  all — the  Puritans."47  Two  years  later  Brown  returned  and  shortly  after  this, 
with  a  small  band  of  followers,  started  his  last  crusade — the  well-known  attack  on 
the  slave  owners  in  Virginia  which  ended  with  him  being  surrounded  by  soldiers 
who  had  been  ordered  out  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  capitulating  with  a  few 
survivors  at  Harpers  Ferry  and  then,  after  a  three-week  long  trial,  being  hanged  as 
an  instigator  of  the  rebellion.  This  episode  gave  Thoreau  a  reason  to  make  a  public 
appearance  with  "A  Plea  for  Captain  Brown,"  held  as  a  lecture  before  Brown  was 
hanged,  full  of  blazing  indignation  and  portraying  Brown  as  an  immaculate 
character  and  a  hero  at  a  time  when  everyone  in  both  parties  was  competing  with 
each  other  to  show  him  as  a  highwayman  or  a  crazy  fanatic.  This  lecture  and  one 
slightly  later,  "The  Last  Days  of  John  Brown,"  contain  some  of  Thoreau' s  most 
splendid  writing.  Cautious  friends  warned  him,  when  he  made  public  his  intention 
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to  appear  in  support  of  Brown,  but  he  replied  curtly  that  he  had  not  turned  to  them 
to  obtain  advice  but  only  to  inform  them  that  he  intended  to  speak. 

The  Civil  War  was  just  about  to  start.  On  12  April  1 861  the  first  shot  was 
fired  at  Fort  Sumter;  Lincoln  rallied  people  to  the  flag,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
Federal  soldiers  were  singing  the  song  about  John  Brown  as  they  marched — when 
they  did  not  have  Lee  or  Stonewall  Jackson  too  closely  on  their  heels.  But 
Thoreau  did  not  live  to  see  the  question  brought  to  its  final  conclusion.  In  the 
autumn  of  1860  he  caught  a  cold  while  he  was  counting  annual  rings  on  tree 
stumps  when  the  ground  was  covered  by  snow;  although  ill,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  refrain  from  giving  a  lecture  which  he  had  promised  to  deliver;  and 
when  he  finally  went  to  see  a  doctor,  consumption  had  already  developed.  In 
order  to  get  better,  he  traveled  west  to  Minnesota  in  the  following  year,  but  the  war 
that  had  started  weighed  heavily  on  him;  he  said  that  he  was  sick  for  his  land  and 
that  he  would  never  recover  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  He  soon  returned  home  and 
by  the  beginning  of  1862  it  was  obvious  that  his  illness  could  not  be  halted.  He 
faced  his  impending  death  with  hardly  a  blink;  as  long  as  he  could  manage  to  stay 
up,  he  participated  in  the  family's  meals  as  usual;  to  the  very  end  he  asked  for  his 
manuscripts  every  day  and  put  into  order  his  notes  from  his  last  journey  to  the 
forests  of  Maine.  He  had  his  bed  moved  down  from  his  attic  room,  so  that  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  receive  visiting  friends:  some  characteristic  remarks  to  them  have 
survived  from  his  last  days. — "Well,  Mr.  Thoreau,  we  must  all  go,"  said  some 
Eliphas  or  Zophar  for  want  of  better  words  to  comfort  him.  "When  I  was  a  boy," 
answered  Thoreau,  "I  learned  that  I  must  die,  so  I  am  not  disappointed  now;  death 
is  as  near  to  you  as  it  is  to  me." — Someone  asked  him  if  "he  had  made  his  peace 
with  God."  "I  never  had  any  quarrel  with  him"4%  the  philosopher  retorted  calmly. 
Someone  else  tried  to  entertain  him  with  conversation  about  the  afterlife,  but  he 
refused  to  participate:  "One  world  at  a  time!"49  Henry  S.  Salt,  his  biographer, 
talks  here  about  the  iron  discipline  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  exhibited 
during  his  last  days  and  which,  among  other  things,  was  manifest  in  replies  like  the 
ones  quoted  here;  but  that  is  to  ascribe  too  little  credit  to  his  practical  philosophy. 
It  was  surely  natural  for  him  to  part  from  this  life  without  any  unnecessary 
hullabaloo  and  to  view  death  with  unshielded  eyes.  His  philosophy  was  more  than 
skin  deep. 

On  6  May  1862,  a  beautiful  morning  in  spring,  after  having  smelt  the 
scent  of  a  bouquet  of  hyacinths,  he  asked  to  be  helped  to  sit  up  in  bed;  his  breath 
became  gradually  fainter  and  he  died  quietly  without  any  death  struggle.  His  last 
discernible  words  were  "moose"  and  "Indian"5®;  in  his  last  vision  maybe  he  was 
back  in  the  forests  up  in  Maine — perhaps  on  night  watch  by  the  grounds  where  the 
moose  grazed  in  the  majestic  wilderness  below  Mount  Katahdin — or  steering  his 
birchbark  canoe  down  the  rapids  of  the  Penobscot  River  together  with  his  Ameri- 
can Indian  boatman  Joe  Polis,  one  of  the  few  people  who  entirely  won  his  heart. 
He  was  buried  at  the  Concord  cemetery — Sleepy  Hollow — close  to  the  place 
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where  Hawthorne  was  buried  later.  Emerson  spoke  at  the  graveside  and  surely  the 
bystanders  felt  already  then  what  posterity  has  come  to  understand  more  and  more 
clearly — that  this  was  a  true  descendant  of  Nimrod  and  a  great  hunter  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  who  had  reached  the  end  of  his  trail  here  and  laid  himself  contentedly 
to  rest. 

The  words  which  should  stand  as  his  epitaph,  he  had,  as  Henry  Salt  says, 
written  himself;  they  cannot  be  translated. — "My  greatest  skill  has  been  to  want 
but  little.  For  joy  I  could  embrace  the  earth.  I  shall  delight  to  be  buried  in  it.  And 
then  I  think  of  those  amongst  men  who  will  know  that  I  love  them,  though  I  tell 
them  not."51 
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Qermcmy  and  the  American  Uranscmdalists* 
An  Intdtectual Bridge 


Patrick  Labriola 


The  influence  of  German  thought  on  the  literary,  philosophical,  and 
theological  writings  of  American  Transcendentalism  has  never  been  fully  investi- 
gated. Scholars  have  primarily  examined  the  impact  of  German  ideas  on  indi- 
vidual writers,  though  seldom  with  reference  to  the  Transcendental  movement  as  a 
whole.  Henry  Pochmann's  monumental  German  Culture  in  America  provides  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  theological  controversy  that  centered  on  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  and  Andrews  Norton  with  respect  to 
German  biblical  criticism,  although  it  never  deals  with  the  collective  reception  of 
German  thought  by  the  Transcendentalists  as  a  group.  Stanley  Vogel's  German 
Literary  Influences  on  American  Transcendentalists  organizes  the  New  England 
writers  into  theologians,  critics,  translators,  and  men  of  letters  who  were  interested 
in  German  intellectual  writings;  however,  it  fails  to  investigate  the  writings  of  the 
Transcendentalists  in  terms  of  German  intellectual  history.  Rene  Wellek's  essay 
"The  Minor  Transcendentalists  and  German  Philosophy"  presents  the  influence  of 
German  thought  from  a  philosophical  perspective,  although  the  New  England 
writers  Ripley,  Parker,  Orestes  Brownson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Amos  Bronson 
Alcott  are  treated  as  isolated  and  unrelated  recipients  of  that  thought.  Absent  and 
still  needed  is  an  evaluation  of  the  writings  of  the  Transcendentalists  as  a  group  to 
discover  the  extent  to  which  German  ideas  helped  shape  American  Transcenden- 
talism. This  article  provides  a  step  in  that  direction  by  examining  the  writings  of 
several  important  Transcendentalist  writers  with  regard  to  their  reception  of 
German  thought. 

When  the  Transcendentalists  came  together  for  their  first  meeting  on 
September  8,  1836,  at  George  Ripley's  house  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  certain  "theological  &  moral  subjects"1  and  starting  their  own  literary 
journal,2  their  reputation  as  Germanists  had  already  preceded  them  in  the  theo- 
logical circles  of  New  England.  The  ongoing  controversy  between  the  conservative 
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Unitarians  and  the  liberal  Unitarians,  or  Transcendentalists,  was  based  on  a 
fundamental  difference  in  viewing  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Whereas 
the  Transcendentalists  were  receptive  to  the  European  literature  of  Goethe  and 
Carlyle,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant  which  proclaimed  that  "man  had  an  innate 
ability  to  perceive  that  his  existence  transcended  mere  sensory  experience,"3  the 
more  conservative  Unitarians  were  skeptical  of  continental  literature  and  stressed 
the  Lockean  idea  that  the  mind  was  a  blank  tablet  that  received  impressions  only 
through  the  senses  and  experience.4  This  support  of  Locke  was  widespread  at 
American  universities  because  the  "New  England  clergyman  of  the  day  accepted, 
uncritically,  the  philosophy"  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  through  the 
Unitarian  ministry.5  Another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  Lockean  philosophy  in 
the  Unitarian  ministry  was  that  it  limited  man's  knowledge  of  God  to  experience 
available  through  the  senses,  and  consequently  to  Church  doctrine,  whereas 
Transcendentalism  lifted  man  to  the  position  of  prophet,  enabling  him  to  interpret 
God  on  his  own.  When  Emerson  published  his  controversial  essay  Nature  in  this 
same  year,  a  work  that  connected  the  innate  spirit  of  man  to  the  spirit  of  nature,  he 
was  charged  with  "pantheism"  by  conservative  theologians.  However,  it  was 
through  his  Divinity  School  Address  on  July  15,  1838,  that  he  implicitly  chal- 
lenged conservative  Unitarian  theology,  and  liberal  ministers  such  as  Theodore 
Parker  and  George  Ripley  came  to  his  defense.  Emerson  asserted  that  the  essence 
of  true  belief  is  found  not  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  or  in  the  "miracles"  of  the 
Bible,  but  rather  in  man's  personal  relationship  with  God  through  nature  itself.6 

As  a  prominent  Unitarian  minister  of  the  day,  and  previously  Parker's 
teacher  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Andrews  Norton  raised  charges  of  "infi- 
delity" against  the  Transcendentalists.  Since  Emerson  had  already  resigned  his 
Boston  pulpit  in  1832  because  he  could  not  serve  the  Lord's  Supper  in  good 
conscience,  the  Unitarian  Church  could  hardly  chastise  him  for  his  writings.7  In 
the  case  of  Parker  and  Ripley,  both  practicing  ministers,  however,  Andrews 
Norton  needed  to  defend  himself  against  accusations  that  the  "infidelity"  had 
come  from  his  ranks;  he  therefore  delivered  A  Discourse  on  the  Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity  on  July  19,  1839,  in  which  he  blamed  their  insolence  on  the  reading  of 
Kant  and  German  theology,  referring  to  Parker  and  Ripley  as  "the  modern  school 
of  German  infidelity."8  "The  religion  of  which  they  speak,  therefore,  exists 
merely,  if  it  exist  at  all,  in  undefined  and  unintelligible  feelings  .  .  .  produced  by 
the  visible  signs  of  religious  belief  existing  around  us,  or  awakened  by  the 
beautiful  and  magnificent  spectacles  which  nature  presents.  .  .  .  [W]hatever 
feelings  may  exist,  they  can  have  no  claim  to  be  called  religious."9  Since  periodi- 
cals such  as  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  Unitarian  Review,  the  North  American 
Review,  and  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  were  no  longer  receptive  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Transcendentalists,  the  publication  of  the  Dial  in  1840,  "a  magazine  for 
literature,  philosophy,  and  religion,"  had  become  imperative.10 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Dial  under  Margaret  Fuller  in  July  1840,  most  of 
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its  contributors  were  either  Germanists  or  scholars  interested  in  German  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology.11  These  authors  were  held  together  as  a  group  by  their 
appreciation  of  German  writings  and  the  belief  that  their  lives  contained  a  higher 
spiritual  truth.  They  celebrated  the  literature  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck, 
Novalis,  the  Schlegels,  and  Richter;  the  philosophy  of  Boehme,  Jacobi,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel;  and  the  religious  doctrines  of  Griesbach,  Eichhorn, 
Herder,  Schleiermacher  and  Strauss.  The  Unitarian  ministers  involved  with  the 
magazine,  notably  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  Frederic  Henry  Hedge,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  were  all  involved  in  the  Norton 
controversy  and  believed  that  German  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology  pro- 
vided an  insight  into  the  spiritual  existence  of  God. 

Of  these  Transcendentalist  writers  contributing  to  the  magazine,  Theodore 
Parker  was  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  German  theology,  philosophy,  and 
literature.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  University,  Parker  was  a  student  of 
Karl  Follen,  the  prominent  professor  of  German  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
lectureship  at  the  University  of  Jena  in  1819  and  was  forced  to  find  political  exile 
in  the  United  States.12  Follen  brought  with  him  from  Germany  a  knowledge  of 
Kant  and  Fichte,  published  the  first  anthology  on  German  literature  in  America, 
and  taught  the  Transcendentalists  such  as  Emerson,  Parker,  Ripley,  Fuller,  and 
Clarke  about  German  literature  and  philosophy.13  During  these  early  years, 
Parker  educated  himself  by  borrowing  books  on  German  literature  and  philosophy 
from  Ripley's  library,  which  he  later  purchased  in  its  entirety;  and  when  he  moved 
to  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  to  teach  at  a  private  school,  he  became  friends  with 
the  clergyman  Convers  Francis,  whose  library  was  overflowing  with  books  on 
German  theology.14  At  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Parker  delved  into  German 
biblical  criticism  and  became  aware  of  Andrews  Norton's  strict  aversion  to 
German  thought.  John  Weiss  wrote  that  Parker  came  to  Norton  in  1836  enthused 
by  German  scholarship,  but  Professor  Norton  assured  him  that  German  scholars 
were  "raw"  and  "not  accurate"  and  "naturally  unfitted  for  metaphysics."  They 
made  "good  dictionaries  and  grammars,"  he  admitted,  but  these  were  so  large  that 
"few  can  use  them."15 

As  a  student  of  German  theology,  Parker  wrote  a  critical  appraisal  of 
D.F.  Strauss'  s  Das  Leben  Jesu  in  the  July  1 840  issue  of  the  Christian  Examiner.1^ 
Although  Parker  was  not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Strauss  in  claiming  that  "Biblical 
history  is  nothing  more  than  the  record  of  myths  and  popular  ideas  without  basis  in 
fact,"17  he  did  argue  that  a  literal  belief  in  "miracles"  and  "Christ's  divinity"  was 
not  necessary  for  true  faith.  He  solidified  this  position  in  A  Discourse  on  the 
Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity  (1841),  in  which  he  asserted  that  "the 
miracles,  the  prophecies,  the  story  of  Jesus  himself'18  were  only  "transient" 
elements  of  religion,  and  what  was  more  important  for  true  belief  was  "spirit"  that 
existed  beyond  institutions.  Needless  to  say,  Parker  was  henceforth  viewed  not 
only  as  an  "infidel"  but  also  as  a  "blasphemer,"  who  was  no  longer  welcome  to 
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exchange  ideas  with  other  Unitarian  ministers.  It  was  through  Kant  and  post- 
Kantian  philosophy  that  Parker  found  the  necessary  reassurance  that  man  pos- 
sesses an  "intuition"  of  the  divine  that  connects  him  to  God.  He  praised  Kant  as  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  life,  claiming  "I  found  most  help  in  the  works  of 

Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  in  the  world [H]e  . . .  gave  me 

the  true  method,  and  put  me  on  the  right  road."19 

Parker's  greatest  contribution  to  German  theology,  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature is  the  essay  "German  Literature,"  which  appeared  in  the  January  1841 
issue  of  the  Dial.  This  article  brilliantly  defends  German  Literature  against  the 
accusations  that  these  writings  are  "immoral  and  irreligious"  and  that  the  devil 
"has  actually  inspired  several  of  the  most  esteemed  writers  of  that  nation."20 
Parker  claims  that  this  prevalent  opinion  among  certain  conservative  theologians 
"rests  merely  on  prejudice, — on  the  most  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter" 
(318),  and  as  a  remedy  to  German  influence  he  suggests  "a  strong  infusion  of 
Dulness"  (316).  He  also  compares  conservative  Unitarians  to  judges  who  are 
unwilling  to  listen  to  the  facts  of  a  trial  because  they  might  save  time  by  condemn- 
ing the  party  beforehand:  "German  literature  among  us  encounters  just  the  same 
treatment  the  classic  authors  received  at  the  hands  of  the  middle  ages"  (318); 
writers  such  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Schleiermacher,  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  "are 
brought  up  and  condemned  as  mystics,  infidels,  or  pantheists;  in  one  word,  as 
Germans"  (318). 

In  the  remainder  of  the  essay,  Parker  brings  the  canon  of  Unitarian 
thought  into  question  by  comparing  English  and  German  biblical  criticism.  "It  is 
only  the  Germans  in  this  age,  who  study  theology,  or  even  the  Bible,  with  the  aid 
of  enlightened  and  scientific  criticism,"  he  asserts.  "There  is  not  even  a  history  of 
theology  in  our  language"  (324).  Furthermore,  German  Idealism  has  given  birth  to 
four  philosophers,  "Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,"  (324)  who  will  go  down 
in  philosophical  history  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  "the  great  thinkers  of  the 
world"  (324).  Most  importantly,  Parker  asserts  that  the  literary  writings  of  Herder, 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  Tieck,  and  Richter  possess  a  "freshness" 
that  has  "no  equal  since  the  days  of  Sophocles"  (326)  and  that  German  writing  is 
"the  most  religious  literature  the  world  has  seen"  (327)  since  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

Although  Parker  and  Ripley  were  both  involved  in  the  "infidelity"  ques- 
tion that  revolved  around  Andrews  Norton,  Ripley  was  never  willing  to  bring  the 
question  of  "miracles"  and  "Christ's  divinity"  to  such  an  extreme  position. 
Pochmann  asserts  that  in  "the  transition  from  Unitarianism  to  Transcendental 
theology,  Ripley  occupied  a  position  approximately  midway.  He  was  more  the  son 
of  Channing  than  the  brother  of  Parker."21  Ripley  based  his  religious  faith  on  the 
principles  of  Schleiermacher  and  Herder,22  seeking  an  intuitive  connection  to 
God  that  was  proclaimed  through  the  philosophy  of  Transcendentalism.  In  1836 
Ripley  published  "Scheiermacher  as  a  Theologian"  and  later  wrote  to  Parker  in 
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1852,  "I  regard  Schleiermacher  as  the  greatest  thinker  who  ever  undertook  to 
fathom  the  philosophy  of  religion."23  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
Herder,  "Letter  to  a  Theological  Student,"  which  later  appeared  in  the  October 
1840  issue  of  the  Dial,  recommending  the  writings  of  Herder  as  a  means  of 
reforming  the  Church:  "If  you  read  German,  let  me  recommend  to  you  'Herder's 
Letters  on  the  Study  of  Theology.'  You  will  find  them  a  fruitful  source  of  noble 
and  glorious  thoughts;  and  can  never  read  them  without  feeling  your  heart  el- 
evated and  made  better,  though  they  may  not  impart  much  positive  and  exact 
instruction.  If  you  do  not  read  German,  the  perusal  of  that  book  alone,  would  repay 
you  for  the  six  months'  study  of  leisure  hours,  which  it  would  cost  to  acquire  the 
language."24 

In  1838  Ripley  founded  and  edited  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard 
Literature,  which  published  translations  of  contemporary  European  literature  that 
was  otherwise  inaccessible  to  American  readers.  As  Perry  Miller  notes,  "the  word 
'standard'  was  a  deliberate  assertion  . . .  against  Norton  and  Bo  wen,  that  what  they 
still  regarded  as  the  'new'  and  suspect  literature  of  Europe  had  already  become,  in 
the  capitals  of  culture,  'standard.'"25  The  publication  contained  fourteen  volumes 
in  all,  ten  of  which  were  dedicated  to  German  literature,  with  contributions  such  as 
"Select  Minor  Poems,  Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  with 
Notes"  (Dwight)  and  "Conversations  with  Goethe  in  the  Last  Years  of  his  Life" 
(Fuller). 

Like  Emerson,  Ripley  became  disillusioned  with  his  position  as  minister 
in  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  in  January  1841  he  gave  his  farewell  sermon  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  His  next  move  was  the  founding  of  "Brook  Farm,"  a 
communal  farm  that  was  modeled  on  the  social  and  educational  reforms  of  Johann 
Heinrich  Pestalozzi  and  allowed  its  members  to  explore  German  literature  and 
philosophy  through  seminars  and  informal  talks.  Besides  Ripley's  evening  classes 
on  Kant,  Charles  Dana  taught  German  language  courses,  and  Parker  visited  from 
his  ministry  in  West  Roxbury  to  discuss  German  theology.  Ripley's  farm  became 
the  stronghold  of  German  culture  in  America,  and  his  literary  journal  the  Harbin- 
ger (1845-49)  became  the  most  important  source  of  information  on  German 
literature  and  philosophy.  Among  its  articles  are  numerous  contributions  on 
German  authors  and  literature  such  as  Novalis's  Hymns  to  the  Night  (July  1845), 
"The  Religious  Movement  in  Germany"  (February  1 846),  and  a  review  of  Memoir 
of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (April  1846).26 

Whereas  Emerson,  Parker,  and  Ripley  were  the  proponents  of  German 
theology  in  the  Transcendental  circle,  Fuller  and  Clarke  were  the  literary  critics  of 
works  by  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Novalis,  the  Schlegels,  and  Richter.  As 
the  editor  of  the  Dial  from  1840  to  1842,  Fuller  often  selected  articles  on  German 
and  European  literature,  providing  the  magazine  with  a  specifically  Germanist 
perspective.27  She  focused  on  "romantic  tales;  essays  by  Theodore  Parker;  com- 
mentary on  art  and  music;  literary  criticism;  and  discussion  of  German  literature 
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and  thought,  especially  that  relating  to  Goethe."28  Fuller  also  wrote  several 
articles  on  German  literature  for  the  Dial  during  these  two  years29  and  had  an 
immense  influence  on  the  readings  of  Clarke  and  Emerson,  and  on  the  translation 
work  of  Dwight,  Brooks,  and  Cranch.  When  Emerson  took  over  the  editorship  of 
the  Dial  in  the  last  two  years  of  its  publication,  the  heavy  emphasis  on  German 
writings  by  Parker,  Ripley,  and  Fuller  changed  to  a  more  homespun  philosophy  of 
Transcendentalism  by  Thoreau  and  Channing.30 

Fuller  was  the  only  Germanist  of  the  Transcendental  circle  (Emerson, 
Parker,  Ripley,  Clarke,  Hedge)  not  to  have  attended  Harvard  University  and 
Divinity  School,  although  the  "Professors  Everett,  Ticknor,  Follen,  Beck,  and 
Grater  were  her  friends  and  mentors."31  Clarke  later  wrote  about  Fuller's  interest 
in  German  literature:  "I  believe  that  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  that 
Margaret  commenced  German,  she  was  reading  with  ease  the  masterpieces  of  its 
literature.  Within  the  year,  she  had  read  Goethe's  Faust,  Tasso,  Iphigenia,  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,  Elective  Affinities,  and  Memoirs;  Tieck's  William  Lovel,  Prince 
Zerbino,  and  other  works;  Korner,  Novalis,  and  something  of  Richter;  all  of 
Schiller's  principle  dramas,  and  his  lyric  poetry."32  From  1834  to  1838  Fuller 
taught  German  classes  at  Alcott's  Temple  School,  focusing  on  the  works  of 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  Tieck,  and  Richter.33  Through  her  conviction  that  she 
could  extend  the  influence  of  the  great  minds  of  Germany  to  her  compatriots,  and 
because  of  her  translation  of  Tasso  (1834)  and  Eckermann's  Conversations  with 
Goethe  (1839),  she  received  the  lifelong  nickname  "Germanico"  among  the 
Transcendentalists. 

Fuller  was  certainly  the  staunchest  advocate  of  Goethe  in  the  Transcen- 
dental circle  and  felt  that  he  was  the  only  writer  who  justly  presented  the  perspec- 
tive of  women,  which  was  especially  important  for  her  since  she  was  continuously 
forced  to  assert  herself  intellectually  among  male  writers.34  According  to  Henry 
Pochmann,  Goethe  had  a  threefold  influence  on  Fuller:  he  "liberated  her  from 
New  England  puritanism,"  taught  her  "to  take  a  cosmopolitan  view  of  literature," 
and  showed  her  "much  about  the  nature  and  history  of  art[,] . . .  classical  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting"  (444).  In  her  article  "Menzel's  View  of  Goethe"  in  the 
January  1841  issue  of  the  Dial,  Fuller  defends  Goethe  against  charges  of  "immo- 
rality" by  claiming  that  he  lived  according  to  his  own  principles  of  morality,  not 
those  of  the  outside  world.35  "Here  are  sixty  volumes,  by  himself  and  others, 
which  contain  sufficient  evidence  of  a  life  of  severe  labor,  steadfast  forbearance, 
and  an  intellectual  growth  almost  unparalleled."36 

James  Freeman  Clarke  was  part  of  the  famous  class  of  1 829  at  Harvard,  a 
group  of  men  "who  were  to  be  involved  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  upheavals 
of  the  next  two  decades."37  These  men  included  his  undergraduate  classmates 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Henry  Channing,  and  the  Divinity  School  students 
Ripley,  Hedge,  and  Emerson.  Clarke  also  became  friends  with  Timothy  Brooks, 
Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  and  John  Sullivan  Dwight,  who  would  later  work  as 
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German  translators  for  his  Western  Messenger.  Most  important,  however,  was 
Clarke's  lifelong  intellectual  friendship  with  Margaret  Fuller  that  began  shortly 
after  this  period  and  matured  into  a  fruitful  exchange  of  German  ideas.  Clarke 
wrote  that  "Margaret  began  to  study  German  early  in  1832.  Both  she  and  I  were 
attracted  towards  this  literature,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  wild  bugle-call  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  romantic  articles  on  Richter,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  which 
appeared  in  the  old  Foreign  Review,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly."38 

Carlyle' s  influence  on  the  development  of  American  Transcendental 
thought  is  so  vital  that  a  movement  in  the  same  sense  is  unthinkable  without  his 
assistance.  As  early  as  1827  Carlyle  published  the  German  Romance,  sl  two- 
volume  collection  of  German  Romantic  authors  translated  into  English  by  his  own 
hand.39  He  also  published  several  important  essays  on  German  literature,  namely 
"Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter"  (1827),  "The  State  of  German  Literature"  (1827), 
"Goethe"  (1828),  "The  Life  of  Heine"  (1828),  "German  Playwrights"  (1829), 
"Novalis"  (1829),  and  "Schiller"  (1831).  In  tribute  to  the  English  writer,  Clarke 
published  "Thomas  Carlyle:  The  German  Scholar"  in  the  1838  issue  of  the 
Western  Messenger,  in  which  he  claims  that  the  writings  of  "Richter,  Novalis, 
Tieck,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  master-spirits,  had  carved  out  for  themselves  a  home 
in  the  intellectual  community"  and  that  this  influence  is  due  to  "Mr.  Carlyle,  for 
having  introduced  us  to  this  fair  circle  of  gifted  minds."40 

Coleridge  was  also  a  great  source  of  information  on  German  philosophy 
for  the  New  England  Transcendentalists  with  works  such  as  Biographia  Literaria 
(1817)  and  Aids  to  Reflection  (1829),  although  his  documentation  of  Kant,  Schelling, 
and  Fichte  is  not  always  reliable,  and  he  has  often  been  charged  with  plagia- 
rism.41 Nevertheless,  Clarke  wrote  in  his  autobiography  about  Coleridge's  Aids 
to  Reflection  that  in  "my  longing  for  a  higher  philosophy  than  that  of  John 
Locke [,]  . . .  Coleridge  showed  me  from  Kant  that  though  knowledge  begins  with 
experience  it  does  not  come  from  experience.  Then  I  discovered  that  I  was  born  a 
transcendentalist. ...  I  became  a  great  reader  of  Coleridge,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
accept  his  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding  judging  by 
sense."42  In  a  letter  to  Margaret  Fuller  from  1836,  Clarke  wrote  that  "it  is  enough 
if  we  fully  and  exactly  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  opposition  between  English 
and  German  philosophy.  It  is  an  opposition  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  .  .  .  You  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  Transcendental?  I  give  you  Kant's 
answer.  T  call  all  knowledge  Transcendental  which  is  everywhere  occupied,  not 
with  the  objects  themselves,  but  with  our  means  of  knowing  them,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  known  a  priori. '"43 

Among  the  Transcendentalists,  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  certainly  had  the 
best  firsthand  knowledge  of  German  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  father 
sent  him  to  Germany  under  the  guidance  of  George  Bancroft44  in  order  to  learn 
about  the  culture  of  the  country.  After  five  years  abroad  and  finally  graduation 
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from  a  "Gymnasium"  in  Saxony,  Hedge  returned  to  New  England  as  a  scholar  of 
German  philosophy.  As  the  first  commentator  on  Transcendentalism  in  America, 
Hedge  published  "Coleridge's  Literary  Character"  in  1833,  which  evaluated 
Coleridge's  worth  as  a  philosopher  and  his  relationship  to  German  Idealism.  In 
this  essay,  Hedge  discusses  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  in 
relationship  to  the  development  of  American  Transcendentalism.  He  asserts  that 

the  preeminence  of  Germany  among  the  nations  of  our  day  in  respect  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  is  universally  acknowledged;  and  we  do  fully  believe  that  whatever 
excellence  that  nation  has  attained  in  science,  in  history,  or  poetry  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  her  philosophy,  to  the  faculty  which  that  philosophy  has 
imparted  of  seizing  on  the  spirit  of  every  question,  and  determining  at  once  the 
point  of  view  from  which  each  subject  should  be  regarded, — in  one  word,  to  the 
transcendental  method. 

When  Emerson  returned  from  his  visit  to  Carlyle  in  England  in  1833,  he 
found  a  copy  of  Hedge's  essay  awaiting  him  on  his  desk.  It  can  only  be  speculated 
how  the  conversations  with  Carlyle  and  this  essay  influenced  Emerson's  view  of 
Transcendentalism;  however,  when  Emerson  published  Nature  three  years  later  in 
1836,  the  work  bore  amazing  similarity  to  Schelling' s  philosophy  of  nature.46  In 
October  1843  Hedge  translated  Schelling' s  introductory  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  the  Dial.41  Although  Hedge  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Transcen- 
dental circle,  he  gradually  withdrew  active  support  from  the  group  after  Emerson's 
Divinity  School  Address  in  fear  of  losing  his  job  as  minister  in  Bangor,  Maine.  In 
1848  Hedge  compiled  his  most  important  work  on  German  literary  and  philo- 
sophical writers,  entitled  Prose  Writers  of  Germany.^ 

Finally,  there  are  two  contributors  to  the  Dial  who  helped  to  shape  the 
Transcendentalists'  knowledge  of  German  philosophy  through  their  contributions 
from  outside  of  the  circle,  namely  James  Elliot  Cabot  and  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler. 
Of  the  Transcendentalists  writing  for  the  Dial,  Cabot  is  certainly  the  one  most 
comparable  to  Hedge  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  German  philosophy.  "Inspired  by 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's  Hyperion  to  obtain  a  foreign  education,"49 
Cabot  left  for  Europe  after  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1840  and  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen  and  attended  Schelling' s  lectures  in 
Berlin.  Upon  returning  home  from  Germany,  he  wrote  the  article  "Immanuel 
Kant,"  which  appeared  in  the  April  1844  issue  of  the  Dial.  In  this  essay  Cabot 
clearly  defines  the  development  of  German  Idealism  by  outlining  the  philosophy 
of  Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant.  He  explains  that  in  Lockean  philosophy  "we  derive  all 
our  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflection"  and  that  through  "phenomena"  we 
receive  impressions  of  the  outside  world.50  The  problem  is  that  a  phenomenon 
does  not  offer  us  the  objective  truth  of  its  existence  because  it  "is  not  any  fact 
itself,  but  the  appearance  of  a  fact  under  certain  relations"  (410)  and  varies 
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according  to  one's  perception.  Cabot  explains  that  Kant  was  awakened  from  his 
belief  in  pure  reason  through  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  Hume,  which  asserted 
that  the  relationship  between  "Cause"  and  "Effect,"  or  subject  and  object,  does  not 
reveal  the  true  essence  of  an  object,  but  only  the  "empirical  and  imaginary" 
activity  of  the  subject  itself  (411).  In  other  words,  Kant  recognized  that  in  the 
epistemological  process  the  mind  itself  creates  and  influences  outside  phenomena, 
and,  consequently,  there  must  be  a  higher  form  of  knowledge  that  connects  the 
mind  to  the  outside  world,  namely  transcendental  or  a  priori  knowledge.  Kant 
makes  the  distinction  between  "reason,"  which  is  knowledge  acquired  through  the 
senses  and  intellect,  and  "understanding,"  which  is  the  mind's  ability  to  apprehend 
knowledge  beyond  the  appearances  of  phenomena.  It  was  specifically  this  latter 
transcendental  knowledge  that  interested  the  New  England  Transcendentalists  by 
allowing  them  to  escape  from  the  empirical  doctrines  of  Unitarianism  and  experi- 
ence the  spirit  of  nature  for  themselves.  Although  Cabot's  article  appeared  rela- 
tively late  to  influence  the  initial  Transcendental  circle,  it  did  help  to  solidify  the 
group's  philosophical  position  in  terms  of  Transcendental  philosophy.51 

Charles  Stearns  Wheeler,  who  was  studying  in  Heidelberg,  "sent  a 
'Letter  from  Germany'  to  the  Dial,"  thus  providing  the  Transcendentalists  with  an 
important  source  of  information  on  publications  and  university  appointments  in 
Germany.  In  the  January  1843  issue  of  the  Dial,  Wheeler  reports  that  he  traveled 
to  the  University  of  Bonn  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel, 
who  knew  both  Everett  and  Ticknor,  two  Harvard  University  scholars  who  had 
studied  earlier  in  Germany  and  had  helped  to  promote  German  studies  in  New 
England.52  Furthermore,  Wheeler  informs  readers  of  the  Dial  about  German 
writers,  noting  that  Tieck,  "whose  apoplectic  fit  you  may  have  heard  of,  is  better, 
and  likely  perfectly  to  recover"  (391);  that  Brentano,  "the  brother  of  Bettine  .  .  . 
has  quite  recently  died"  (393);  that  the  Cologne  Cathedral  which  "has  for  centu- 
ries been  something  between  a  fragment  and  a  ruin"  is  "now  to  be  restored  and 
completed"  (388);  and  that  "Irving' s  Sketch  Book  is  reprinted  here  with  German 
notes,  to  be  used  in  schools  where  English  is  taught"  (396-97). 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Wheeler  supplied  the  Dial  with 
the  text  of  Schelling's  introductory  lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  a  lecture 
"attended  by  about  three  hundred  auditors"  who  listened  to  the  philosopher  "with 
great  admiration"  (389).  At  the  end  of  Schelling's  first  semester  "a  torch-light 
procession  of  the  students,  who  had  listened  to  him,  came  in  front  of  his  residence" 
(389)  to  show  their  appreciation.  Wheeler  comments  that  "Schelling  returned  to 
Munich;  and  has  now  resigned  his  Professorship  there;  it  is  generally  supposed, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  another  year.  He  now 
goes  to  Berlin  as  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  but,  I  believe,  does  not  take  the 
style  of  a  Professor  in  the  University  there,  but  in  the  capacity  of  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  receives  a  salary  of  2000  Thalers  a  year,  and  the  consider- 
able addition  thereto  arising  from  lecture-fees"  (391).  In  contrast  with  the  initial 
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enthusiasm  for  Schelling  in  the  first  semester,  Wheeler  writes  that  the  lecture  on 
"the  Philosophy  of  Mythology"  in  the  summer  semester  only  attracted  an  "audi- 
ence of  about  sixty"  (390). 

Through  the  philosophical  writings  of  Boehme,  Jacobi,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  the  religious  doctrines  of  Griesbach,  Eichhorn,  Herder, 
Schleiermacher  and  Strauss,  and  the  literature  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck, 
Novalis,  the  Schlegels,  and  Richter,  the  writers  of  Concord  learned  that  they  were 
free  to  discover  God  in  nature  for  themselves.  Transcendentalism  helped  these 
clergymen  and  theologians  to  move  beyond  the  confines  of  conservative  Unitari- 
anism  that  held  the  Bible  to  be  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  Emerson,  Parker, 
Ripley,  Hedge,  and  Clarke  were  all  Unitarian  ministers  searching  for  a  higher 
intuitive  relationship  with  God  that  could  not  be  found  in  a  confining  reading  of 
Scripture. 

Since  the  New  England  Transcendentalists  emerged  from  a  tradition  of 
religious  teachings  and  natural  typology,  the  theological  writings  of  Herder  and 
Schleiermacher,  the  nature  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  the  "spiritual"  history  of 
Germany  suited  them  particularly  well.  The  historian  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham 
claims  that  "New  England  furnished  the  only  plot  of  ground  on  the  planet,  where 
the  transcendental  philosophy  had  a  chance  to  show  what  it  was  and  what  it 
proposed"  and  that  "every  native  New  Englander  was  at  heart,  whether  he  sus- 
pected it  or  not,  radically  or  instinctively  a  disciple  of  Fichte  or  Schelling."53  At  a 
time  when  theological  change  was  imminent,  Idealism  offered  the  writers  of 
Concord  a  chance  to  enhance  their  spiritual  rapport  with  God  through  nature  and 
to  develop  a  religion  based  on  the  individual.  As  an  alternative  to  Lockean 
empirical  philosophy  and  to  a  Unitarianism  that  clung  to  the  authenticity  of 
miracles  and  Christ's  Divinity,  German  Idealism  enabled  the  writers  of  Concord 
to  become  active  participants  in  the  divine  process. 
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giving  room  enough  and  perfect  freedom  to  say  what  I  please.  In  this  case,  I  should 

wish  to  devote  at  least  eight  numbers  to  Tieck I  should  like  to  begin  the  proposed 
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heretofore  printed  in  different  journals.  The  collection  is  in  the  French  language.  He 
further  said  that  he  was  soon  to  publish  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  He  was  pleased  that  W.  and  I  should  come  to 
see  him.  He  kept  us  about  an  hour,  making  many  inquiries  respecting  Americans 
whom  he  knew,  as  the  Everetts  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  mentioning  with  evident  delight 
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Thoreau  as  leading  man' 


An  engraving  of  the  crayon  portrait  by  Samuel  Rowse. 
The  original  portrait  is  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 


Korean  as  Leading  Man: 
bringing  Him  to  the  Screen 


Linda  Keslar 


Seven  years  ago.  I  accidentally  picked  up  the  wrong  paperback  from  my 
bookshelf  and  found  myself  on  a  cross-country  plane  journey  with  Walden  unex- 
pectedly— and  unhappily — in  hand.  This  was  a  book  I'd  slogged  through  in  high 
school  and,  I,  a  ferocious  reader,  had  nothing  but  the  airline's  scant  magazine 
collection  to  entertain  me  over  the  next  four  hours !  So  I  opened  Walden  and  found 
myself  as  an  adult  mesmerized  by  Thoreau's  truth,  and  as  a  struggling  screen- 
writer, taken  by  his  first  person  narrative  as  potential  film  material.  Since  I  didn't 
know  much  about  Thoreau's  life,  pre-  or  post- Walden,  only  that  he'd  spent  a  night 
in  jail,  I  set  out  to  research  what  screenwriters  would  term  his  "back  story."  I  was 
amazed  by  the  richness  of  this  story.  I  decided  that  the  Thoreaus,  Emersons, 
Hawthornes,  Alcotts,  Margaret  Fuller  and  other  members  of  the  Concord  circle 
were  far  more  fascinating  than  any  characters  I  could  ever  create  on  my  own,  and 
in  the  years  this  project  has  now  spanned.  I've  never  grown  bored  with  the 
material. 

But  in  those  beginning  months,  I  had  to  determine,  first,  whether  Thoreau'  s 
life  would  be  a  viable  one  to  dramatize  and,  second,  whether  anyone  wTould  be 
interested  in  watching  his  story  on  screen.  I  decided  to  test  the  waters,  and  pitched 
the  concept  to  some  film  and  television  producers  to  whom  I  had  access.  Figuring 
that  the  average  person,  not  to  mention  producer,  was  as  clueless  as  I  was  about 
the  real  Thoreau,  I  depicted  the  project  first  as  a  bio-film,  a  dramatic  interpretation 
of  Thoreau's  life,  not  a  fact-based  documentary.  That  implied  a  screenplay  that 
would  follow  the  course  of  a  straight  narrative,  starting  with  Thoreau's  birth, 
depicting  key  scenes  from  his  childhood,  teen  years,  and  crucial  adult  passages 
that  shaped  his  life,  and  possibly  ending  with  his  death.  I  got  positive  feedback  on 
all  counts.  The  producers  I  spoke  with  agreed  that  most  Americans  have  heard  of 
either  Thoreau  or  Walden  Pond,  an  advantage  since  name  recognition  is  a  valuable 
commodity  in  Hollywood  creative  properties.  Moreover,  the  biographical  frame 
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work  was  also  a  big  plus,  since  bio-films,  from  Gandhi  to  television  movies  about 
well-known  personalities,  are  usually  dependable  in  drawing  an  audience. 
Thoreau's  life  story,  I  was  told,  could  be  a  small  independent  film  that  would 
appeal  to  art  house  audiences  (for  example,  the  "Merchant-Ivory"  filmgoer)  or 
the  television  viewers  who  prefer  highbrow  cable  movies  or  "Hallmark"  specials. 

Despite  this  Hollywood  interest,  the  producers  cautioned  that  since  I  was 
an  unknown  as  a  screenwriter,  it  was  unlikely  that  I  could  sell  the  concept  and  get 
paid  up  front  for  writing  the  screenplay.  The  best  alternative  was  to  write  a  script 
"on  spec,"  hoping  it  would  sell.  Driven  by  enthusiasm,  I  spent  many  months 
researching  and  taking  notes  from  biographies,  academic  articles,  books  of  liter- 
ary criticism,  and  from  the  journals  and  private  letters  of  the  Concord  circle  to 
prepare  for  writing  a  first  draft.  But  the  more  research  I  did,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  my  screen  version  of  Thoreau  would  eclipse  much  of  his  earlier 
years.  Instead,  for  me,  Thoreau's  Walden  departure  marked  a  major  turning  point 
in  what  was  becoming  for  him  a  remarkable  soul  journey.  Raymond  Gozzi 
described  this  life  passage  as  Thoreau  departs  from  "Walden' s  dream  of  the  T,'  . . . 
[the]  man  who  lives  his  philosophy  and  is  .  .  .  practical  in  the  smaller  world[,]  .  . . 
sensitive,  meditative, .  . .  [the]  alluring  picture  of  a  farmer-poet,  fisherman-flutist, 
scientist-artist,  naturalist-mystic,  doer- thinker."  When  he  leaves  the  pond,  this  "I" 
must  contend  with  "environment,  job,  parenthood,  family,  politics,  religion[,]  .  . . 
economic  needs,  emotional  and  other  psychological  needs,  .  .  .  sexual  and  social 
needs, .  .  .  status  and  spiritual  needs."1 

The  facts  of  Thoreau's  life  bear  out  the  deep  conflicts  this  transition 
produced,  particularly  his  struggles  to  come  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  his 
mentor  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  come  to  terms  with  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
John,  his  inability  to  connect  to  a  mate  "to  whom  I  can  utter  my  first  thoughts," 
and  his  problems  in  reconciling  his  need  to  support  himself  as  taskmaster  in  the 
material  world  with  his  desire  to  become  a  great  man.  Dealing  with  these  trials 
eventually  strengthened  his  character  and  shaped  his  perspective  as  the  writer  of 
the  masterpiece  that  Walden  remains  today.  Dramatizing  some  of  these  post- 
Walden  trials,  I  decided,  would  be  the  main  thrust  of  my  script,  not  telling  the 
entire  story  of  Thoreau's  life. 

Moreover,  I  felt  that  this  period  in  his  life,  when  he  entered  into  his 
maturity,  would  speak  thematically  to  a  film  or  television  audience  interested  in 
Thoreau  in  the  first  place.  Since  Thoreau  personifies  for  our  world  today  both  the 
purist  and  nonconformist,  this  kind  of  film  would  attract  not  only  the  "Merchant- 
Ivory"  filmgoer,  but  also  the  newly  anointed  "spiritual"  audience,  the  "Touched 
By  An  Angel"  viewer  attracted  to  material  depicting  the  search  for  values  and 
redemption.  I  was  also  delighted  by  the  possibilities  of  dramatizing  what  I 
perceived  as  the  darker  side  of  Thoreau,  as  well  as  comically  dismantling  the 
cultural  myth  of  Thoreau  as  the  self-sufficient  loafer-hermit  sitting  meditatively 
by  the  pond,  free  from  all  ties.   In  fact,  I  envisioned  early  scenes  with  Cynthia 
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Thoreau  bringing  her  son  a  basket  of  food  at  Walden,  and  of  Thoreau  visiting  town 
almost  daily,  often  to  dine  at  his  friends'  homes. 

When  I  actually  began  writing  the  first  draft  of  the  screenplay,  however, 
the  experience  was  both  more  difficult  and  more  enriching  than  I  had  imagined. 
The  writing  process  has  now  covered  many  drafts  as  I  have  both  honed  my  craft 
(refining  dramatic  structure,  character  development  and  dialogue)  and  deepened 
and  altered  my  interpretation  of  the  story  I'm  trying  to  tell.  (In  fact,  in  my  attempt 
to  bring  this  story  to  the  screen,  I'm  now  rivaling  both  the  number  of  versions  of 
Walden  Thoreau  wrote  and  the  number  of  years  it  took  him  to  get  it  published.) 
While  I've  made  many  changes  in  various  versions,  one  element  has  remained 
constant:  the  drama  is  mostly  compressed  into  the  three  years  1847-1850,  follow- 
ing Thoreau' s  departure  from  Walden.  The  script  is  titled  "After  Walden,"  a 
metaphor  for  after  Eden,  or  the  fall  of  man,  rather  than  "Thoreau"  or  any  variation 
on  that.  However,  I  have  written  two  distinct  versions  of  the  screenplay  whose 
first  acts  differ  in  leading  into  that  period,  one  the  result  of  interest  from  the  BBC 
several  years  ago.  I  worked  with  BBC's  creative  consultant  in  New  York, 
rewriting  my  original  script  to  fit  a  more  traditional  bio-picture  dramatic  structure, 
primarily  addressing  the  Thoreau-Emerson  relationship.  The  latest  screenplay,  a 
marriage  of  that  BBC  script  and  my  original  version,  is  focused  on  Thoreau  from 
the  heroic-journey  perspective,  his  relationship  with  Emerson  a  key  element,  but 
not  the  primary  dramatic  impetus.  This  version  is  quoted  throughout  this  essay. 

Fitting  my  story  of  Thoreau  into  classic  screenplay  structure  posed  a 
whole  different  set  of  challenges.  The  majority  of  screenplays  follow  the  same 
three-part  structure  that  rules  Greek  drama  and  Shakespeare  and  involves  crafting 
a  story  with  a  distinct  beginning,  middle  and  end.  Since  my  script  captures  just  a 
few  years  in  Thoreau' s  midlife,  my  beginning  middle  and  end  were  going  to  have 
to  depend  not  on  physical  life  events — such  as  birth  and  death — but  on  psycho- 
logical and  emotional  conflicts.  Other  elements  to  be  considered  involved  the 
storylines,  characters,  the  underlying  idea,  the  images  and  dialogue.2  Though  I'd 
taken  screenwriting  and  filmmaking  classes  through  the  years,  I  knew  writing  this 
script  was  going  to  be  more  difficult  than  writing  a  contemporary  script.  Adapting 
historical  icons  whose  lives  have  been  well  documented  by  themselves  and  others 
to  my  desired  script  structure  and  translating  nineteenth-century  thinking  into 
dialogue  understandable  to  moviegoers  were  daunting  challenges. 

Moreover,  I  knew  producers,  agents  and  development  executives  would 
be  judging  my  work  not  only  for  its  literary  quality,  but  for  its  entertainment  value 
as  well.  Here's  how  I  attempted  to  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

Screenplay  Structure 

If  a  story  isn't  well  told,  it  won't  make  any  sense.  Good  structure  is  an 
essential  ingredient  to  a  film's  success.  Some  agents  and  development  executives 
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have  told  me  that,  after  receiving  a  script,  they  automatically  thumb  to  page  twelve 
or  fifteen,  then  to  page  thirty-five,  on  to  around  ninety,  skimming  to  insure  that  the 
story  is  gaining  momentum.  If  the  script  passes  that  casual  scrutiny,  only  then  will 
they  read  the  entire  work. 

This  quick  process  allows  them  to  sort  out,  from  the  hundreds  of  scripts 
that  land  on  their  desks,  those  by  writers  who  know  what  they  are  doing.  The 
criteria  these  readers  apply  follow  classic  dramatic  structure  and  the  principles  set 
forth  by  screenwriting  professionals  such  as  Linda  Seger,  whose  Making  a  Good 
Script  Great  became  my  handbook.  As  she  explains,  "These  acts  for  a  feature  film 
usually  include  a  ten-  to  fifteen-page  set-up  of  the  story,  about  twenty  pages  of 
development  in  Act  One,  a  long  second  act  that  might  run  forty-five  to  sixty  pages, 
and  a  fairly  fast-paced  third  act  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  pages.  Each  act  has  a 
different  focus.  The  movement  out  of  one  act  and  into  the  next  is  usually 
accomplished  by  an  action  or  an  event  called  a  turning  point."3  She  graphs  the 
three- act  structure  like  this4: 


Climax 
(Approx.  five 
pages  from  the 
end) 


Second  Turning  Point 
(pp.  75-90) 


First  Turning  Point 
(pp.  25-35) 


Set-Up 
(pp.  1-15) 


Resolution 
(1-5  pages  from 
end) 


Act  One 


Act  Two 


Act  Three 


From  this  graph,  I  constructed  my  script's  framework,  trying  to  remain  as 
true  as  possible  to  what  really  happened  to  Thoreau  between  1847  and  1850. 
During  the  set-up,  Thoreau  prepares  to  leave  Walden.  I  establish  some  motivation 
for  why  he  has  built  his  hut  and  lived  in  the  woods  and  why  he  has  wanted  refuge 
from  some  of  the  world's  influences  on  his  life.  Emerson,  we  learn,  is  his  mentor 
and  has  been  invited  to  lecture  in  Europe.  Thoreau  is  leaving  the  pond  to  helm  the 
Emerson  household  while  Emerson  is  away.  We  also  learn  that  Thoreau  has  been 
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hard  at  work  writing  his  first  book  during  his  Walden  stay.  Most  of  Act  One  takes 
place  at  the  Emerson  home  the  night  before  Emerson  is  to  sail  for  Europe,  and 
what  we  learn  in  those  scenes  reveals  much  about  the  characters  and  their  lives: 
who  they  are,  who  they  were,  who  they  hope  to  be.  Emerson  has  been  invited  to 
lecture  as  America's  first  "great  man."  [Material  from  my  script  appears  in 
italics.]  Thoreau  desires  to  become  a  great  man.  I  establish  the  competitive 
tension  between  mentor  and  pupil  as  well  as  dramatize  more  about  their  personal 
lives  to  establish  their  motivations.  The  first  turning  point  is  an  event:  Emerson 
departs  for  Europe  and  Thoreau  is  on  his  own,  more  or  less,  readapting  to  the 
world  of  Concord.  The  Second  Act  begins  with  Thoreau  playing  house-husband 
at  the  Emerson' s  and  the  arrival  of  Sophia  Ford,  who  relentlessly  pursues  Thoreau. 
In  this  act,  through  both  the  main  story  and  the  evolution  of  several  subplots,  we 
watch  Thoreau  in  conflict  with  many  of  his  conscious  and  unconscious  desires  as 
he  adjusts  to  the  demands  of  the  material  world.  As  we  approach  the  second 
turning  point,  Emerson  has  returned  from  Europe  a  changed  man.  He  and  Thoreau 
are  at  odds  both  personally  and  philosophically.  Thoreau,  for  his  part,  has 
discovered  that  audiences  are  interested  in  hearing  about  his  experience  at  Walden, 
resulting  in  some  professional  success  as  a  lecturer.  That  success,  though,  is 
somewhat  fleeting  and  results  in  deeper  conflicts  with  his  mentor,  leaving  Thoreau 
in  a  position  of  loss  by  the  end  of  Act  Two.  In  Act  Three,  the  drama  heightens  as 
Thoreau  overcomes  some  of  his  biggest  obstacles  in  realizing  himself  as  a  writer. 
In  the  climax,  he  has  a  reconciliation  with  Emerson,  though  I  never  suggest  that 
they  will  overcome  every  conflict  in  their  relationship  as  it  evolves  past  1850.  In 
the  last  five  minutes,  the  resolution,  we  learn  that  Thoreau  has  successfully 
published  Walden — though  far  after  the  story  ends.  The  wisdom  he  has  gained 
and  will  pass  along  to  future  generations  has  fulfilled  him  in  some  ways  and 
inspires  us,  the  audience. 

I  had  to  juggle  a  number  of  other  elements  as  I  constructed  scenes  within 
this  framework  to  give  the  story  unity: 

The  storylines — Most  scripts  have  subplots  which  push  the  story  for- 
ward and  add  complexity  and  mine  is  no  exception.  These  subplots  are  also 
connected  and  intersect  with  the  main  plot  line.5  For  example,  the  estrangement 
between  Thoreau  and  Emerson  is  a  part  of  the  major  plot  line,  while  a  related 
subplot  is  the  Margaret  Fuller/Emerson/Lidian  love  triangle.  This  subplot  spills 
over  and  influences  the  conflict  between  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  The  subplots  also 
have  clear  set-ups,  turning  points,  developments  and  payoffs  in  the  end,  and,  at 
times,  reinforce  the  main  plot  line.  For  example,  the  climax  of  the  Margaret/ 
Emerson/Lidian  triangle  is  Margaret's  death  in  a  shipwreck.  The  impact  of  her 
death  on  both  Thoreau  and  Emerson  is  important  to  both  the  climax  and  resolution 
of  the  main  plot  line. 

The  characters — Characters  must  grow  and  change  to  dimensionalize 
the  storylines.   The  script  dramatizes  their  motivations,  actions  and  goals.    For 
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example,  Thoreau  desires  to  be  a  great  man,  but  he's  having  trouble  getting 
published  and  earning  a  living  as  a  writer.  To  make  his  dreams  come  true,  he  has 
to  make  decisions.  Emerson  is  already  a  great  man  intellectually  but  emotionally 
he  is  unfulfilled,  straining  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  family  man  in  a  marriage 
that  doesn't  suit  him.  Both  characters  are  transformed  in  living  out  this  story. 
Since  in  a  two-hour  film,  only  so  many  characters  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
audience,  supporting  characters,  though  less  developed,  must  earn  their  keep  by 
pushing  the  story  along.  For  example,  in  my  script  Ellery  Channing  advises 
Thoreau.  Sophia  Ford  provides  comic  relief.  Thomas  Carlyle's  cynicism  con- 
trasts with  Thoreau 's  and  Emerson's  idealism. 

The  underlying  idea — What  am  I,  the  screenwriter,  attempting  to  say 
through  this  story?  For  me,  Thoreau  is  a  hero,  whose  journey,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  writer,  is  about  overcoming  adversity.  Thematically,  "After  Walden"  is  a 
primer  on  how  to  overcome  a  life  of  "quiet  desperation"  All  of  Thoreau' s  actions 
are  related  to  his  need  to  live  an  authentic  life.  I  want  the  audience  to  root  for 
Thoreau  because  of  his  desire  to  do  great  and  special  things.  When  he  achieves  at 
least  one  of  his  goals  in  the  end,  the  successful  publication  of  Walden,  he's  an 
inspiration  to  all.  To  give  the  script  cohesiveness,  this  underlying  idea  must  be 
reinforced  through  repetition  and  contrast. 

The  images — A  film  is  visually  driven,  and  the  images  must  give  the 
audience  a  strong  sense  of  place,  mood,  texture  and,  sometimes,  theme.  For 
example,  in  my  script,  as  well  as  in  Thoreau' s  book,  Walden  Pond  serves  as  a 
contrast  to  Concord  and  is  also  the  image  of  innocence,  Eden,  nature,  the  soul. 
However,  this  image  also  becomes  transformed,  following  the  arcs  built  in  the 
three-act  structure.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  Act  Two,  Walden  becomes  the  site 
of  a  nightmarish  experience  for  Thoreau,  foreshadowing  his  eventual  alienation 
from  nature  as  redeemer  in  Act  Three. 

The  dialogue — Words  are  used  to  tell  rather  than  show  a  character's 
motivation.  Since  Thoreau  and  Emerson  were  intellectuals,  my  script  is  depen- 
dent on  the  dialogue,  rather  than  just  action,  to  push  the  characters  through  the 
story.  Sometimes  I  rely  on  expository  speeches,  in  which  the  character  talks  about 
the  past  or  the  influences  of  other  characters.  Emerson,  for  example,  has  a 
monologue  about  his  love  for  his  first  wife,  Ellen,  the  backstory  that  influences 
both  the  status  of  his  second  marriage  and  his  unresolved  feelings  for  Margaret. 
Since  Thoreau  is  wracked  by  inner  conflict  about  the  death  of  his  brother,  I  have 
him  express  his  feelings  in  a  voice  over,  essentially  an  expository  statement  to  the 
audience,  instead  of  confiding  his  feelings  to  another  character. 

The  danger  is  that  too  much  dialogue  can  bog  down  a  screenplay.  Plus,  I 
had  to  overcome  the  potential  clumsiness  of  adapting  nineteenth-century  language 
to  twentieth-century  movie  dialogue.  I  solved  this  problem  by  thinking  through 
the  recent  batch  of  action-adventure  movies  involving  some  technological  melt- 
down to  be  overcome.  A  lot  of  the  dialogue  in  these  films  is  usually  incomprehen- 
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sible — it's  "techie"  shoptalk.  In  my  script,  philosophy  and  Transcendentalism  are 
the  essential  shoptalk,  and  when  such  dialogue  is  used,  I  always  make  sure 
something  else  is  going  on  in  the  scene,  conveyed  either  through  physical  actions 
or  as  emotional  undercurrents.  I've  also  held  a  number  of  readings  of  the  script  by 
actors  to  hear  the  dialogue  and  determine  whether  it  is  user-friendly. 

Serving  Script  Structure  and  History 

How  did  I  integrate  all  these  demands?  Perhaps  I  can  provide  some 
insight  by  describing  how  I  built  the  set-up  opening  the  film.  The  goal  of  the  set- 
up and  its  accompanying  images  is  to  reflect  the  vital  information  needed  to  get 
the  story  started,  or  answering  Seger's  questions:  "Where  is  it  located?  Is  it  a 
comedy  or  drama,  farce  or  tragedy?"6  Throughout  all  my  different  versions,  one 
constant  is  the  story's  beginning.  As  the  title  "After  Walden"  implies,  the  story 
begins  as  Thoreau  is  leaving  the  pond.  Since  Thoreau's  goal  is  to  be  a  writer,  I 
thought  the  image  of  him  putting  pen  to  paper  the  best  choice  for  the  first  image  on 
screen.  This  also  follows  a  key  mandate  in  screen  writing:  show,  don't  tell. 

The  first  image  we  see  is  a  man's  hand  holding  a  pen  appropriate  to  the 
day.  The  first  sound  we  hear  is  the  scratching  of  that  pen  on  paper  and  the  first 
voice  we  hear  is  Thoreau's,  muttering  as  he  works  out  several  variations  of  what 
becomes  the  film's  signature  line:  "The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  despera- 
tion." The  scene's  time  frame  is  Thoreau  at  Walden,  though  he  did  not  add  this 
line  to  his  manuscript  until  1852.7  But  I  feel  this  is  a  judicious  alteration  of 
history.  Clearly  Thoreau  had  this  thought  in  his  mind  at  the  pond,  if  not  in  the 
same  words.  But  by  locating  his  invention  of  this  statement  there,  I  dramatically 
introduce  Thoreau,  Walden  Pond  and  Walden.  It  is  also  an  association  familiar  to 
audiences  and  a  comfortable  point  of  embarkation  to  unfamiliar  destinations, 
implying  Thoreau's  problematic  transition  to  his  future  life  back  in  society. 

Since  Thoreau  was  indeed  a  laborious  writer,  I  felt  dramatizing  the  strain 
of  his  efforts  to  create  a  memorable  sentence  revealed  an  important  element  of  his 
character,  his  utter  determination.  For  Thoreau  in  this  film  is  determined  to  live  a 
life  authentic  to  him.  In  the  successive  opening  minutes,  I  rely  on  both  images  and 
Thoreau's  voice  over  to  establish  the  time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  suggest  his 
motivation  for  moving  to  Walden — his  mourning  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
realizing  that  life  can  indeed  be  brief.  The  scene  of  his  hand  is  followed  by: 

A  full  screen  view  of  Thoreau's  tiny  shingled  house  at  Walden 

Two  pretty  teenage  girls  creeping  around  the  hut,  watching  a  bearded,  bare- 
chested  Thoreau,  [our  first  full  view  of  him],  writing  at  his  table.  Giggling,  they 
steal  his  water  dipper,  and  startled,  Thoreau  charges  to  the  doorway,  only  to  see 
them  scampering  down  the  hill  to  the  pond's  shore. 
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Since  my  Thoreau  is  no  hermit-nerd,  but  a  romantic  figure,  I  use  the  girls,  as  well 
as  his  physicality,  as  a  way  to  establish  his  sexuality.  Then  I  rely  on  flashback  to 
establish  motivation.  The  screen  dissolves  to: 

EXTERIOR  WALDEN  POND— 1824— 23  YEARS  EARLIER— DAY 

Two  young  boys  gallop  down  the  same  hill,  a  lithe  Henry,  7,  and  his  handsome 
brother,  JOHN  THOREAU  JR.,  10.  They  reach  Walden's  shore.  Walden  is  a 
small,  yet  deep  glacial  lake,  glimmering  in  alternating  shades  of  green  and  blue 
and  surrounded  by  thick  woods. 

HENRY  (V.O.):  [I  was  told  to  use  his  first  name  throughout  the  script.] 
When  I  first  saw  its  crystal  clear  waters  as  a  child,  I  wanted  to  live  on  Walden  's 
shore. 

John,  in  cut-offs,  climbs  up  a  nearby  rock  ledge  as  Henry  paddles  in  the  pond 
below.  John  completes  a  smooth  dive  into  the  water,  where  the  two  frolic. 

HENRY  ( V.  O. ):  Here,  I  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  my  boyhood  with  my 
brother,  John. 

John  sits  high  among  the  rocks  lining  a  steep  side  of  Walden's  shore,  playing  a 
melancholy  Celtic  tune  on  his  flute.  Henry  begins  to  follow  him  note-for-note  on 
his  own  flute. 

INTERIOR  HUT— PRESENT  DAY— EVENING 

Henry  is  hunched  over  his  small  desk,  writing  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp.  Though 
his  cabin  is  sparsely  furnished,  with  a  bed,  table  and  several  wooden  chairs, 
stacks  of  leather-bound  books  crowd  the  tiny  room.  Cooking  utensils  and  maps 
hang  from  the  walls. 

HENRY  (V.O.):  I  was  haunted  by  memories  of  John,  who  had  died 
cruelly,  unexpectedly,  several  years  before.  I  wrote  of  him  with  gusto,  as  if  my 
time  were  short.  Often,  just  when  I  thought  I'd  drained  my  cup  of  inspiration  to  its 
last  dregs.  .  .  . 

A  GUST  OF  WIND  TRANSFORMS  INTO  FLUTE  MUSIC 

John's  forlorn  tune.  Henry  thrusts  open  the  door  of  his  hut  and  peers  out  at  the 
moonlit  stillness  of  Walden  Pond. 
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HENRY  (V.O.):  I'd  hear  him  playing  his  flute  half  a  mile  off. 

EXT.  POND— DAYBREAK 

Henry  bathes  naked  in  the  pond,  rising  out  of  its  depths  like  a  shimmering  God. 

HENRY  (V.O.):  I  moved  to  Walden  when  I  was  28  years  old  to  seek  the 
essential  facts  of  life  so  when  I  came  to  die,  I  would  never  discover  that  I  had  not 
lived. 

Then  the  opening  credit  sequence  begins  over  images  and  action  that  set  the  time 
and  place  of  the  story.  These  images  contrast  nature  and  village,  and  include 
establishing  shots  of  Concord' s  town  square,  establishing  shots  of  the  surrounding 
area,  particularly  the  impending  industrialization  of  the  Concord  River  valley  and 
a  sequence  playing  on  the  theme  of  men  leading  lives  of  quiet  desperation:  men 
arduously  loading  coal  stoves,  men  working  on  railroad  tracks  in  sweltering 
summer  heat,  day  laborers  harvesting  corn  from  daybreak  to  sunset,  women  and 
small  children  threading  aisles  of  chugging  looms,  a  bread  line  in  front  of  a  white 
New  England  church.  Thus,  within  the  first  six  minutes  of  the  film,  I've  estab- 
lished the  theme,  catalyst  and  environment,  as  well  as  introduced  the  flute  music, 
which  becomes  a  recurring  motif,  a  haunting  reminder  of  Thoreau's  unresolved 
grief  over  his  brother. 

Screenwriting  itself  is  a  complex  process.  It  took  months  to  construct  a 
viable  first  draft,  and  the  rewriting  process,  as  I've  said,  has  spanned  years.  I've  had 
to  let  the  script  sit  untouched  for  months  at  a  time,  and  then  come  back  to  it,  refreshed, 
after  making  a  living  as  a  journalist.  Continuous  historical  research  was  required  as 
new  questions  about  character,  motivation,  even  geographic  details,  kept  popping 
up  in  each  new  version.  Overall,  I  found  writing  a  screenplay  a  bit  like  balancing 
a  mathematical  equation:  I  weighed  in,  replaced,  and  rewrote  scenes,  evaluating 
whether  the  dramatic  structure  gained  or  lost  as  a  consequence.  In  the  final 
product,  I  have  both  embellished  and  often  departed  from  the  historical  record  to 
suit  my  dramatic  needs.  I  also  was  forced  to  delete  facts,  such  as  Thoreau's  search 
for  a  school  teaching  position  before  leaving  the  pond,  or  his  work  as  a  surveyor.  I 
ignored  his  role  as  a  lecturer  prior  to  1 848  because  I  needed  my  Thoreau  to  be  a 
novice  on  the  lecture  platform  in  the  late  1840s.  I  had  to  omit  supporting 
characters,  such  as  Emerson's  eccentric  Aunt  Mary  Moody,  who  forged  a  close 
relationship  with  Thoreau.  But  I  didn't  have  room  for  another  character.  I  also 
abbreviate  the  roles  of  other  supporting  characters.  For  example,  Thoreau's  sister 
Helen  does  appear  in  the  story,  though  I  don't  acknowledge  her  death  in  1849. 
The  earlier  death  of  Thoreau's  brother  John  is  of  far  more  dramatic  importance. 

Indeed,  it  was  often  impossible  to  serve  the  demands  of  both  drama  and 
history,  though  I  strove  to  reflect  the  true  essence  of  Thoreau's  experience  as  often 
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as  I  could.  But  I  was  forced  to  depart  from  the  historical  record  and  invent  entire 
scenes,  as  well  as  events  and  dialogue,  some  of  which  are  based  on  fact  and  others 
totally  fictitious.  For  example,  the  story  builds  in  Act  Two  as  Thoreau  becomes 
more  alienated  from  his  relationships,  finding  his  only  solace  in  nature.  But,  in 
Act  Three,  nature  is  no  longer  a  source  of  comfort,  but  becomes  the  enemy,  nature 
as  destroyer.  I  establish  this  theme  first  when  Thoreau  goes  to  inspect  the  Long 
Island  shore  littered  with  the  remains  from  the  shipwreck  in  which  Margaret 
Fuller  has  died.  There,  he  sadly  observes:  "There  is  no  salvation,  only  salvage." 
Then  I  place  Thoreau  on  a  ship,  which  sails  unexpectedly  into  a  storm  on  its  way 
from  Nantucket  to  the  mainland.  He  nearly  drowns,  as  the  story  approaches  its 
climax. 

There  is  no  historical  basis  for  this  scene,  but  in  my  interpretation,  it 
seemed  an  appropriate  way  for  Thoreau  to  hit  rock  bottom,  or  at  least  "go 
overboard'  in  that  direction.  At  this  point  Thoreau  is  in  despair  and  the  scene 
indirectly  relates  to  his  ruminations  on  shipwrecks  in  Cape  Cod.  In  my  story,  his 
near  death  experience  leads  to  a  rebirth  out  of  the  wreckage  of  his  life.  I  was 
influenced  in  this  invention  by  Richard  Lebeaux's  analysis  of  Thoreau' s  life  at 
1850,  about  the  time  of  my  scene: 

Thus,  however  previously  and  characteristically  inclined  Thoreau  had  been  to 
deny  or  avoid  the  blunt  fact  of  death,  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  entirely  during  a 
period  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  death  of  a  career  dream,  of  a  family 
member,  and  of  the  bond  with  Emerson.  He  had  witnessed  many  wrecks  even 
before  going  to  Cape  Cod;  and  Cape  Cod  (parts  of  which  were  given  as  lectures 
as  early  as  January  1 850)  is  strewn  with  wrecks  and  Thoreau' s  responses  to  them. 
In  a  sense,  his  own  life  had  been  on  the  rocks.  In  his  ruminations  on  wrecks,  he 
struggles  toward  a  more  general  acceptance  of  death.  On  the  one  hand,  the  death 
of  certain  dreams  and  the  accompanying  end  of  an  era  in  his  life  also  offered  the 
promise  of  a  new  life,  a  rebirth.  The  sea's  power,  like  the  fire's,  expedited  new 
beginnings.8 

Before  this  scene,  Thoreau' s  life  is  a  wreck  on  every  front.  His  literary  career  has 
stalled,  and  the  breach  between  him  and  Emerson  is  wider  than  ever  following  the 
death  of  Margaret  Fuller.  In  the  prior  scene,  he  has  just  finished  a  lecture  in 
Nantucket,  which  is  poorly  received,  and  has  a  heartbreaking  reunion  with  Ellen 
Sewall,  the  love  of  his  life.  Ellen,  although  unhappily  married,  has  advised 
Thoreau  to  let  go  of  the  memory  of  her.  Ellen  Sewall,  not  a  new  character  to  the 
audience,  appeared  in  an  Act  Two  flashback  that  dramatized  her  earlier  relation- 
ship with  Thoreau.  Thus,  Thoreau' s  unrequited  love  for  her  has  been  one 
motivation  for  his  behavior  throughout  the  story.  This  meeting,  however,  is  the 
only  one  between  my  Thoreau  and  Ellen  in  present  time  and  is  yet  another 
example  of  my  bending  history.  Thoreau  actually  did  meet  up  with  Ellen  and  her 
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husband  in  1849  in  Cohasset.9  I  move  the  meeting  to  Nantucket  in  1850  and 
construct  the  scene  between  him  and  her  alone,  an  interchange  that  never  took 
place,  though  the  resolution,  that  she  has  married  another  man  and  will  remain 
married  to  him,  is  historically  correct. 

Soon  before  his  death,  Thoreau  did  indeed  grieve  for  Ellen:  "I  have 
always  loved  her.  I  have  always  loved  her."10  In  my  version,  he  observes,  before 
leaving  the  island:  "/  love  her.  I  will  always  love  her."  Then  he  is  bound  for  the 
mainland  on  a  ship  where  he  meets  a  young  man  on  deck,  an  idealistic  young 
Harvard  student  who  brings  back  painful  memories.  Their  dialogue  is  interrupted 
as  the  ship  runs  into  bad  weather. 

HENRY:  How  old  are  you? 

STUDENT:  Seventeen. 

The  wind  whips  around  them. 

STUDENT:  (excitedly)  Glorious! 

HENRY:  Seventeen!  An  age  when  my  life  was  ecstasy.  When  all  of  life 's 
mysteries  seemed .  .  .  (BEAT)  glorious,  (to  sailor)  Will  this  fog  ever  break? 

But  the  sailor  advises  Thoreau  to  head  below.  Up  to  this  point,  the  student  hasn  't 
known  Thoreau 's  identity. 

STUDENT:  Thoreau?  The  man  who  lived  at  the  pond?  The  Lord  of 
Nature? 

HENRY:  That  man  no  longer  exists. 

STUDENT:  What?  Why? 

HENRY:  Because  he  feels  unbearably  old  and  weary. 

The  boat  begins  to  lurch  violently  in  lightning  and  rain  as  Thoreau  and  the  student 
try  to  make  their  way  below.  A  rope  suddenly  loosens  and  whips  Thoreau  in  the 
head.  He  falls  over,  slipping  on  the  wet  deck  and  the  student  strains  to  hold  him  as 
huge  swells  wash  over  the  deck. 

STUDENT:  HELP!  HELP!  Mr.  Thoreau,  hold  on! 

Thoreau  looks  up  at  him,  dazed. 
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HENRY:  (deliriously)  Nature  is  as  far  from  me  as  God! 

I  carry  the  motif  of  wrecks  forward  into  the  next  scene.  After  the  boat  docks,  a 
drawn  Thoreau  observes:  "Shipwrecked  into  life  again" 

Part  of  the  challenge  of  writing  this  screenplay  was  that  it  could  not  be 
adapted  from  just  one  biography  or  set  of  letters.  As  a  result,  I  have  hundreds  of 
pages  of  notes  from  various  sources,  which  I  referred  to  as  I  created  scenes. 
Sometimes,  a  small  detail  could  be  a  catalyst.  For  example,  I'd  noted  in  Walter 
Harding's  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  that  Thoreau  had  been  hired  by  Emerson 
sometime  in  1846  to  build  a  chimney  in  the  Emerson  barn  to  warm  Sophia  Ford's 
bedroom  and  schoolroom  there.11  I'd  also  noted  that  by  the  early  1840s  Thoreau 
had  read  the  Oriental  books  in  Emerson's  library  and  that  in  1855  he  received 
Indian  texts  from  Thomas  Cholmondeley.12  I  invented  a  scene  that,  though 
historically  inaccurate,  entertainingly  combined  these  elements.  The  scene  also 
provides  some  comic  relief  by  satirizing  the  Victorian  sexual  standards  that  ruled 
relationships  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  "coupling"  of  Thoreau  and  Sophia  Ford.  I 
certainly  bend  history  when  it  comes  to  Sophia  Ford,  the  schoolteacher  who 
boarded  with  the  Emersons  in  1846.  This  poor  woman,  by  all  accounts,  fell  in  love 
with  Thoreau  and  proposed  to  him.  In  my  script,  I  collapse  this  relationship  into  a 
time  period  of  several  months  rather  than  the  nearly  two  years  her  assault  on  him 
spanned.13  I  make  it  an  important  subplot  that  dramatizes  Thoreau' s  deep-seated 
conflicts  over  his  need  for  an  intimate  relationship.  He  is  both  attracted  to  and 
repulsed  by  Sophia  Ford. 

The  first  encounter,  or  the  initial  set-up,  between  Sophia  and  Thoreau  in 
Act  Two  Scene  One  has  been  far  from  smooth.  In  this  next  scene  a  huffy  Sophia 
challenges  a  bemused,  if  not  wary,  Thoreau.  The  subplot  follows  classic  dramatic 
structure  throughout  its  time  line  in  Act  Two,  and  even  carries  some  consequence 
in  Act  Three.  This  particular  scene  culminates  in  the  first  turning  point  in  the 
subplot,  when  Thoreau  finds  himself  unexpectedly  attracted  to  this  woman.  The 
second  turning  point  is  when  she  proposes  to  him  and,  in  the  climax,  attempts  to 
hang  herself,  albeit  comically,  after  he  rejects  her.  Historically,  it  was  rumored 
that  Sophia  did  indeed  attempt  suicide  on  account  of  Thoreau.14 

The  scene  begins  in  Sophia's  bedroom  in  the  Emerson  barn,  early  on  in 
Act  Two,  after  Emerson  has  departed  for  Europe. 

SOPHIA:  (flustered)  Here  it  is.  The  chimney. 

HENRY:  Before  my  very  eyes.  So  what  seems  to  be  the  problem? 

SOPHIA:  It  keeps  smoking,  (it  could  be  an  insult)  I  have  no  understand- 
ing of  such  common  matters. 
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HENRY:  (courtly)  But  a  great  knowledge  of  subjects  more  important  to 
the  development  of  humanity.  I've  been  a  school  teacher,  you  know. 

Sophia  isn  't  quite  sure  how  to  react  to  his  charm. 

SOPHIA:  (defensively)  But  the  position  didn  'i  offer  a  wide  enough  arena 
for  your  personal  fulfillment? 

HENRY:  (a  painful  admission)  No,  the  school  I  opened  with  my  brother 
John  closed  because  .  .  .  he  died. 

SOPHIA:  (flustered)  Oh!  A  grief  ridden  event,  I'm  sure. 

She  gasps  as  he  gets  down  on  his  knees,  attempting  to  look  up  the  chimney. 

SOPHIA:  Mr.  Thoreau,  the  soot!  You'll  get  filthy! 

HENRY:  Yes,  of  course. 

He  unbuttons  his  shirt  and  strips  down  to  his  muscular  torso.  Sophia  stares  at  his 
body  as  he  crawls  into  the  chimney.  Blushing,  she  goes  over  to  the  washstand, 
pours  fresh  water  into  a  bowl  from  the  pitcher,  and  dips  in  a  handkerchief  she 
pulls  from  her  pocket.  She  quickly  wipes  her  flushed  face. 

HENRY:  Ah,  I  see  the  problem,  I  may  have  to  tear  this  entire  portion 
apart. 

SOPHIA:  Pray,  explain. 

Thoreau  crawls  out,  a  bit  sooty.  Sophia  quickly  hands  him  a  nearby  towel.  He 
cleans  himself  and  puts  his  shirt  back  on  as  he  speaks. 

HENRY:  A  chimney  is  a  clear  example  of  a  channel  of  energy.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindu  yogis,  Miss  Ford? 

SOPHIA:  Why  no. 

HENRY:  The  yogis  believe  everything  on  earth  is  a  channel  of  energy. 
Man,  of  course,  being  the  most  advanced  channel. 

Thoreau  gestures  to  the  chimney  as  he  explains. 
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HENRY:  Lit  from  its  source,  the  fire  emanates  energy  like  a  man's  soul. 
But  if  some  of  that  energy  gets  trapped  in  lower  forms  .  .  . 

As  if  seeing  her  for  the  first  time,  he  gazes  at  Sophia,  who  is  listening  intently.  He 
loses  his  line  of  thought  as  he  discovers  an  attraction  between  them. 

HENRY:  (blushing)  Uh,  uh  .  .  . 

SOPHIA:  Lower  forms  .  .  . 

HENRY:  (recovering)  Uh,  yes,  from  earthly  desires.  If  a  man's  higher 
goals  are  unrealized,  he  can  pollute  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  those  around 
him  as  surely  as  the  smoke  from  this  chimney  is  capable  of  choking  us.  (he  pats  the 
brick)  Blocked  right  in  the  middle.  Its  heart. 

SOPHIA:  (intensely)  If  only  men  could  be  dismantled  and  put  back 
together  as  easily  as  this  chimney.  Or  man 's  lower  nature  as  easily  dismissed  as 
smoke. 

Startled,  Thoreau  steps  back  from  her. 

SOPHIA:  (gleaming)  Perhaps  you  could  lend  me  a  volume  of  Hindu 
philosophy? 

HENRY:  (clearing  his  throat)  Of  course,  Miss  Ford. 

SOPHIA:  Sophia,  I  insist. 

HENRY:  (stammering)  I'm  afraid  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  must  move  into  the 
main  house  with  the  rest  of  us,  until  I  can  find  the  time  and  materials  to  attend  to 
this  problem. 

She  smiles  at  him  like  the  cat  who 's  swallowed  the  canary. 

SOPHIA:  Oh,  whatever  will  be  necessary. 

History  As  Soap  Opera 

Of  course,  this  conversation  never  took  place,  nor  did  Thoreau,  in  any 
likelihood,  ever  take  his  shirt  off  in  front  of  a  woman,  other  than  perhaps  his 
mother.  But,  romance  and  unrequited  love  are  vital  to  give  this  story  commercial 
appeal.  History,  unfortunately,  sells  as  soap  opera,  even  if  for  highbrow  audiences 
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via  "Masterpiece  Theater"  or  the  latest  "Merchant-Ivory"  production.  In  fact,  I 
had  a  draft  that  was  much  more  political,  with  scenes  depicting  the  growing 
problems  of  slavery  and  abolition  during  the  period  and  Thoreau's  and  Emerson's 
involvement  with  these  issues.  After  reading  that  version,  a  successful  producer  at 
Disney  advised  me  to  cut  it  all  out:  "Moviegoers  are  interested  in  characters,  not 
politics,"  he  told  me.  A  reading  of  that  version  before  a  small  audience  at  a 
university  confirmed  his  opinion:  the  audience  got  bored  during  Act  Two,  when 
those  scenes  appeared.  I  was  advised  to  accentuate  the  romance.  As  another 
producer  at  Sony  Entertainment  told  me:  "You  can't  emphasize  Emerson's  failing 
marriage  enough." 

As  a  result,  crucial  subplots  revolve  around  unrequited  love:  Emerson 
and  Margaret  Fuller,  Thoreau  and  Sophia,  Thoreau  and  Ellen.  In  each  case,  I  had 
to  alter  the  historical  record  and  invent  scenes,  particularly  of  a  romantic  nature,  to 
enrich  the  drama  to  appeal  to  current  moviegoers.  Though  the  result  is  never  an 
overt  sexual  scene,  I  did  bend  the  actual  events.  In  my  version,  my  "couples"  do 
indeed  express  some  physicality  in  their  love  relationships.  A  chaste  kiss  between 
a  twenty-three-year-old  boy  and  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  is  not  improbable  in 
nineteenth-century  Concord,  unless  these  two  happen  to  be  Thoreau  and  Ellen 
Sewall.  All  the  same,  to  feed  the  audience's  appetite  for  romance,  the  two  indeed 
share  a  chaste  kiss.  However,  even  the  use  of  a  kiss  takes  on  new  proportions 
dramatically.  For  example,  the  Sophia  Ford  I  paint  throws  herself  at  Thoreau, 
twisting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  though  a  full  kiss  is  never  accomplished. 

More  problematic  was  the  Margaret/Emerson/Lidian  triangle,  because  of 
the  adult  nature  of  the  relationships.  A  passionate  kiss  is  the  only  physical 
manifestation  of  the  attraction  between  Margaret  and  Emerson  in  Act  Two.  But 
Emerson's  connection  to  Margaret  is  also  intellectual  and  emotional.  I  have  to 
establish  the  different  levels  of  attraction  between  them  throughout  the  script  to 
demonstrate  how  Emerson  betrays  both  his  wife  and  his  concept  of  himself 
through  his  feelings  for  Margaret.  The  scope  of  his  feelings  and  the  failure  of  that 
relationship  when  Margaret  tragically  dies  not  only  transform  Emerson's  charac- 
ter, but  also  impact  on  his  relationships  with  Thoreau  and  his  wife.  Thus,  it 
becomes  a  crucial  subplot  that  reinforces  the  main  plot 

Emerson  is  indeed  a  man  of  "quiet  desperation.'"  He  is  only  a  "great 
man"  externally  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  audience.  Inside,  emotionally,  he  is 
crippled  by  the  tragedies  of  his  life:  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Ellen,  a  second 
"unfit"  marriage,  the  death  of  his  young  son  Waldo  several  years  before  this  story 
takes  place.  His  friendship  with  Thoreau,  however,  offers  some  relief  from  his 
misery.  In  Act  One,  he  is  proud  of  Thoreau  as  his  protege,  seeing  the  best  part  of 
himself  in  the  younger  man.  In  Act  Two,  that  admiration  dissolves  to  disappoint- 
ment and  even  jealousy  when  he  finds  himself  grappling  with  Thoreau's  genius. 
By  Act  Three,  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  is  in  jeopardy. 

Early  in  Act  One,  we  learn  Emerson,  though  the  "divine  prophet"  Thoreau 
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tell  us  he  is,  is  also  mortal:  in  a  defensive  moment  when  Thoreau  challenges  him 
about  Margaret's  presence  as  a  frequent  guest,  Emerson  reveals  Margaret's  "wit 
alone"  delivers  him  from  the  depression  he's  felt  since  the  death  of  Little  Waldo 
several  years  before.  Moreover,  in  a  dinner  scene  in  which  the  three  engage  in 
philosophical  shoptalk  about  "great  men"  the  quick  interchanges  between  Marga- 
ret and  Emerson  sharply  contrast  to  Lidian's  silence,  and  reveal  yet  another 
dimension  of  their  connection.  Historically,  Emerson  had  "literary"  relationships 
with  a  number  of  women  in  which  they  passionately  shared  their  feelings  of 
"friendship."15  In  fact,  he  sometimes  dictated  these  letters  to  Lidian  directly! 
However,  in  my  story,  Margaret  Fuller  is  the  only  "other  woman"  in  Emerson's 
life.  To  have  more  than  one  Margaret  appear  in  the  story  would  make  Emerson 
completely  unsympathetic,  an  intellectual  rogue,  if  not  a  sexual  one. 

But  I  am  forced  to  bend  history  in  my  retelling  of  this  triangle.  For  one 
thing,  I  readjust  the  time  line:  I  need  Margaret  in  Concord  until  halfway  through 
Act  Two,  though  Margaret  had  already  left  for  Europe  during  the  time  period  of 
this  script.  But  since  this  triangle  gives  the  story  a  huge  dramatic  boost,  I  needed 
it  as  an  immediate  subplot,  not  one  that  could  be  revealed  in  flashbacks,  such  as 
the  subplot  involving  Thoreau  and  Ellen.  For  time  purposes,  I  was  forced  to 
simplify  the  triangle.  The  real-life  relationships  between  Margaret  and  Emerson, 
as  well  as  Emerson  and  Lidian,  were  far  more  complex  than  the  subplot  I  had  room 
for  in  a  two-hour  movie  in  which  Thoreau  is  the  main  character. 

I  attempt  to  capture  some  of  the  complexity  of  Margaret' s  feelings  for 
Emerson  in  a  scene  following  the  initial  set-up  of  their  relationship  in  the  prior 
dinner  scene  in  Act  One.  Emerson  catches  Margaret  snooping  around  his  study. 
The  scene  establishes  both  the  deep  and  pathetic  nature  of  Margaret's  love  for  him 
and  Emerson's  attempts  to  deny  their  mutual  connection.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is 
based  on  letters  between  the  two  of  them. 

MARGARET:  You  see,  I  like  to  be  here  when  you  're  not.  It  seems  sacred. 
Since  you  can't  give  yourself  to  me  .  .  . 

WALDO:  (sharply)  Margaret!  Enough! 

MARGARET:  (ignoring  him)  Here  I  can  share  the  beauty  of  your  life. 

WALDO:  Margaret,  please! 

MARGARET:  A  blessing  for  me,  you  '11  be  gone  for  so  many  months.  Will 
I  continue  to  be  intoxicated  with  your  mind  and  not  live  enough  in  myself? 

A  confession  that  dismays  Emerson. 
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WALDO:  (firmly)  We  share  celestial  love,  Margaret.  Between  friends. 
MARGARET:  (furiously)  You're  no  astronomer  and  I'm  no  star! 

Their  interchange  is  interrupted  when  Thoreau  innocently  saunters  through 
the  door,  to  discuss  the  household  accounts  with  Emerson.  After  Margaret  slams 
out  of  the  room,  Thoreau  accuses  Emerson  of  encouraging  her  affection,  at 
Lidian's  expense,  which  Emerson  ardently  denies.  Thoreau' s  response,  "There  is 
no  remedy  for  love,  but  to  love  moreT  foreshadows  the  future  frustration  both  men 
face  in  their  respective  love  relationships. 

In  a  scene  following  the  encounter  between  Margaret  and  Emerson, 
Thoreau  finds  Margaret  alone  outside  and  the  two  engage  in  more  revealing 
conversation  about  Emerson.  Throughout  the  screenplay,  Thoreau  is  often  caught 
in  the  middle  in  his  relationship  with  these  friends,  but  not  in  a  way  that  is  true  to 
the  historical  record.  For  example,  there  were  rumors  that  Margaret  Fuller  at  one 
point  had  a  romantic  attachment  to  Thoreau,16  but  in  this  screenplay  Thoreau  is  a 
sympathetic  friend,  not  love  interest.  Moreover,  other  scholars  have  suggested 
that  Thoreau  was  also  in  love  with  Lidian.17  This  relationship  supposedly 
blossomed  when  Thoreau  first  lived  at  the  Emerson' s  from  1 84 1  to  1 843 .  Thoreau' s 
strong  feelings  for  Lidian  are  regarded  as  one  catalyst  that  led  Emerson  to  arrange 
for  Thoreau  to  move  to  New  York  as  the  tutor  to  the  family  of  his  brother  William 
Emerson  on  Staten  Island!  But  these  events  happened  long  before  the  time  period 
of  my  screenplay.  I  attempted,  but  could  not  adequately  write  scenes  suggesting  a 
love  triangle  involving  Thoreau/Lidian/Emerson,  though  it  would  certainly  give 
another  motivation  for  the  estrangement  between  protege  and  mentor.  However,  I 
thought  this  additional  subplot,  whether  based  on  truth  or  speculation,  tipped  the 
script  into  pure  soap  opera.  And  it  was  too  complicated  dramatically,  since  it 
threatened  to  diminish  Thoreau  as  hero.  He  certainly  becomes  less  sympathetic  if 
he  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  wooing  his  mentor's  wife  in  a  competitive, 
Oedipal  and/or  revengeful  act. 

Moreover,  this  subplot  could  rob  Lidian  of  all  dignity.  I  had  to  work  to 
make  her  less  passive  than  in  my  prior  versions,  though  it  was  a  difficult  task, 
given  her  invalidism  and  the  nature  of  Emerson's  relationship  with  Margaret. 
Like  Margaret,  she  is  in  her  own  way,  a  tragic  victim.  But  after  a  reading  before 
another  university  audience,  I  was  criticized  by  several  female  drama  students  for 
my  "weak"  female  characters.  So  I  rewrote  Lidian,  giving  her  an  emotional  spine 
of  steel.  Her  lack  of  sympathy  for  Emerson,  in  the  end,  actually  strengthens  her  as 
a  character.  I  also  think  this  strength  is  reflected  in  the  course  of  her  real  life.  In 
her  later  years,  as  her  husband  failed  in  mind  and  body,  she  was  healthy  and 
thriving,  in  fact  outliving  him. 

Lidian,  like  Margaret,  emotionally  suffers  because  she  lives  in  the  shadow 
of  a  self-centered  Emerson.  But  even  Thoreau  feels  this  threat,  as  revealed  in  the 
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scene  in  which  he  attempts  to  comfort  Margaret. 

HENRY:  He  draws  us  in  despite  ourselves.  And  we  believe  we  have 
somehow  enlarged,  expanded  when  we're  a  part  of  him,  a  part  of  his  world.  It's 
his  need,  but  also  ours.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  his  strength  our  weakness. 

MARGARET:  (bitterly)  His  emotional  temperature  is  as  cold  as  Walden  's 
ice.  He's  incapable  of  real  love.  That's  his  weakness. 

HENRY:  (sternly)  Margaret,  he's  a  married  man!  Why  do  you  court 
such  heartache  ? 

MARGARET:  Because,  without  him,  my  life  is  over! 

This  statement  foreshadows  the  tragedy  of  Margaret's  death  in  Act 
Three.  Indeed,  without  Emerson,  her  life  is  over.  But  first  I  had  to  dramatize  what 
is  at  stake  for  both  of  them  before  Margaret  departs.  In  Act  Two,  after  Emerson 
returns  from  Europe,  the  unresolved  conflicts  inherent  in  this  triangle  erupt  during 
a  dinner  at  the  Emerson  home.  Initially,  Thoreau  and  Emerson  engage  in  a  heated 
argument,  philosophical  shoptalk.  While  other  guests — Margaret,  Ellery  Channing 
and  Bronson  Alcott — have  chimed  in  with  their  respective  opinions,  Lidian  has 
been  silently  fuming.  This  interchange  between  Lidian,  Margaret  and  Waldo  is 
based  on  descriptions  of  a  similar  confrontation,  though  it  took  place  years 
earlier.18 

HENRY:  Nature  is  my  only  road  to  God!  She  lives  and  breathes  with  me! 

LIDIAN:  Margaret,  please  accompany  me  on  a  walk. 
It  is  command,  not  a  request. 

MARGARET:  (distractedly)  Waldo  and  I  planned  to  stroll  after  dinner. 
Lidian  angrily  jumps  to  her  feet,  staring  from  Margaret  to  Waldo. 

LIDIAN:  Will  I  ever  grow  accustomed  to  being  shut  out  of  your  life  ? 

She  runs  out  of  the  room.  They  all  look  after  her,  stunned.  Waldo  turns  furiously 
on  Henry. 

WALDO:  Your  arguing  has  upset  Lidian! 
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He  charges  out  after  Lidian.  But  she  locks  herself  in  her  bedroom.  So  Emerson 
grabs  Margaret's  arm  and  heads  out  for  a  walk,  aiming  his  anger  at  Thoreau,  and 
dramatizing  that  the  wedge  between  them  is  growing  thicker  by  the  day.  Margaret 
finds  a  way  to  use  his  anger  to  her  advantage. 

WALDO:  Henry  and  I  are  like  porcupines  meeting  with  our  spines  erect! 
Are  he  and  I  so  much  alike,  as  I  once  thought,  or  are  we  so  very  different?  This 
rebellion  of  his,  he's  like  a  stranger  to  me  since  my  return! 

MARGARET:  He  doesn  't  have  your  compulsive  ambitions.  To  think  all 
the  great  thoughts,  challenge  the  Gods! 

She  takes  his  hand  and  places  it  over  her  heart. 

MARGARET:  What's  real  here  .  .  .  you  refuse  to  see  as  any  ideal. 

WALDO:  Yes,  but,  but  Henry .  .  . 

MARGARET:  (seductively)  Henry  knows  nothing  of  the  things  that  I  long 
to  teach  you. 

She  takes  his  other  hand  and  brings  it  to  her  lips. 

MARGARET:  This  is  the  best  life  has  to  offer.  I  long  to  be  all  that  you 
need. 

Their  interchange  culminates  in  a  passionate  kiss.  But  Emerson  pulls  away, 
giving  Margaret  his  reason.  He  tells  Margaret  he  loves  her  "courage,  affection 
and  open  thought?' 

WALDO:  I  can  love  those,  but  what  else?  No,  we  can  never  be. 

MARGARET:  Your  tragedy  is  that  you  believe  there  is  nothing  better 
than  what  you  have. 

WALDO:  I  married  her.  So  I  must  love  her  the  last. 

MARGARET:  (threatening)  I  will  go  away! 

WALDO:  (alarmed)  Where? 

MARGARET:  Abroad!  Immediately! 
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WALDO:  For  how  long? 

MARGARET:  For  as  long  as  it  rakes! 

Thus.  Margaret  does  indeed  depart  for  Europe,  and  her  absence  weighs 
heavily  on  Emerson  and  adds  to  his  feelings  of  "quiet  desperation."  When  she 
dies,  he  is  in  anguish  and  confesses  to  Thoreau  that  "life  is  a  cruel  mess."  Thoreau 
is  both  sympathetic  to  Emerson's  anguish  and  repulsed  by  it:  the  man  he  has 
admired  is  also  a  weak  man  and  even  a  dishonest  one  in  his  eyes.  Emerson 
confesses  to  Thoreau  in  an  expository  monologue  near  the  end  of  Act  Two 
(derived  in  part  from  his  essays,  journal  entries  and  letters)  that  even  he  recognizes 
his  weakness,  that  his  "longing"  for  Margaret  makes  him  "desperately  mortal." 
He  goes  on  to  say  his  love  for  Lidian  is  of  a  different  nature,  one  with  no  rapture. 
Rapture,  however,  is  a  threatening  emotion  to  the  skittish  Thoreau.  He  must  cling 
to  the  notion  of  the  companionable  love  he  has  often  witnessed  between  the 
Emersons  to  maintain  respect  for  his  mentor. 

HENRY:  (stubbornly)  But  you  love  Lidian! 

WALDO:  I  came  to  love  her.  (BEAT)  As  I  began  to  believe  I  could  love 
all  souls.  I  thought  ours,  higher  love.  Through  the  act  of  loving  her,  you  see,  I 
thought  I  understood  how .  .  .  impersonal .  .  .  the  nature  of  love  can  be,  how  we  can 
accept  the  imperfections  in  our  beloved,  in  ourselves.  The  soul,  I  reasoned,  knows 
nothing  of  marriage,  in  the  sense  of  a  permanent  union  between  two  personal 
existences. 

Would  two  nineteenth-century  intellectuals  engage  in  such  an  intimate 
conversation  about  love?  Probably  not.  But  dramatically.  I  need  to  show  their 
suffering  through  the  use  of  such  confidences  to  emphasize  how  important  these 
two  men  are  to  each  other.  All  their  talk  about  philosophy  has  a  small  emotional 
foundation.  But  their  unrequited  love  for  women  who  will  never  be  available  to 
them  actually  reinforces  my  main  plotline.  Thoreau* s  need  for  Emerson  becomes 
an  obstacle  he  can't  quickly  negotiate.  Even  as  he  grows  to  despise  some  of  the 
things  Emerson  does  and  says,  he  is  forced  to  reconcile  his  former  idealism  about 
his  mentor  because  the  reality  is  he  deeply  loves  the  man.  Emerson  is  equally  as 
dependent  upon  Thoreau.  Neither  can  afford  to  lose  the  other.  Their  sense  of 
isolation  increases  when  they  are  alienated  from  one  another. 

Their  conflict  is  that  neither  can  give  what  the  other  needs  emotionally. 
In  Act  Three  Emerson  again  defends  his  weakness,  his  love  for  Margaret,  and  uses 
it  as  a  weapon  against  Thoreau,  whom  he  perceives  as  cold-hearted.  They  engage 
in  a  heated  confrontation  that  may  end  their  friendship  for  good.  Grief- stricken 
over  Margaret's  death.  Emerson  complains  that  Thoreau  is  "never  one  to  show  me 
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a  little  indulgence  or  sympathetic  understanding"  Wordlessly,  Thoreau  heads  for 
the  front  door  of  the  Emerson  home,  but  Emerson  grabs  his  arm — the  first  of 
several  physical  acts  in  this  scene  between  them,  and  the  first  in  the  screenplay. 
By  Act  Three,  these  men  of  mind  resort  to  more  primal  behavior  as  the  world  falls 
apart  around  them. 

WALDO:  Yes,  that's  right.  Retreat!  That's  the  only  way  you  can  remain 
untouched  by  the  world! 

Thoreau  pushes  him  away.   They  stand  facing  each  other,  their  anger  mounting. 

WALDO:  Fame,  money,  women,  whiskey,  so  many  renunciations  for  one 
man!  But  I  see  your  truth!  Face  up  to  it!  You  are  deliberately  out  of  step  with 
everyone! 

HENRY:  (coldly)  And  why  is  that9 

WALDO:  To  maintain  your  sense  of  superiority!  You  think  you  're  better 
than  the  lot  of  us!  (goading)  Yes,  no  one  can  live  up  to  your  expectations,  certainly 
not  me,  and  least  of  all — yourself!  So  you  retreat  and  judge  the  rest  of  us  from  a 
distance  greater  than  from  here  to  the  moon!  But  you  don't  see,  man!  You  don't 
see! 

He  thumps  Thoreau  on  the  chest,  punctuating  his  words. 

WALDO:  What's  real  here,  this  is  the  best  life  has  to  offer.  .  .  . 

Once  again,  this  confrontation  is  all  invention.  Would  Emerson  have 
ever  dared  thump  Thoreau  on  the  chest?  Or  ever  be  this  impolite?  After  much 
research,  I  was  astounded  by  how  many  of  Thoreau' s  criticisms  of  Emerson  were 
echoed,  and  in  much  more  detail,  by  Margaret  Fuller,  which  gave  me  the  confi- 
dence to  add  a  dark  side  to  the  brilliant,  generous  scholar  history  has  painted 
Emerson.  The  Emerson  character  of  my  script  is  also  an  overbearing  egotist,  filled 
with  insecurities  that  eventually  make  him  sympathetic.  The  transformation  in 
him — just  as  in  Thoreau — must  carry  a  wide  dramatic  arc  so  that  the  audience 
remains  interested  in  watching  their  relationship  as  it  evolves.  A  screenplay  about 
two  emotionally  repressed  New  England  intellectuals  would  interest  today's  film 
goers  for  less  than  fifteen  minutes !  So  Thoreau  and  Emerson  must  act  out  some  of 
their  conflict,  both  verbally  and  physically,  or  they  would  be  boring  and  never 
hold  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Moreover,  historically,  these  are  indeed  epic 
men.  They  deserve  epic  dramatic  moments ! 

There  must  be  a  distinct  contrast  between  whatever  each  man  is  in  the 
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beginning  and  what  each  becomes  as  the  story  progresses.  For  example,  my 
Emerson  takes  on  King  Lear-like  proportions  of  tragic  loss.  Emerson  goes  from 
his  status  as  "prophet  of  the  New  Golden  Age,"  to  a  man  feeling  displaced  and 
uncertain  in  Act  Two,  to  a  man  who  feels  he  has  "lost  control  of  his  own  life"19  in 
Act  Three.  By  the  end,  Emerson  is  clinging  to  a  shallow  philosophy,  far  from  the 
optimism  and  certainty  that  mark  his  character  in  Act  One.  My  Emerson  becomes 
a  man  at  the  crossroads  of  his  life,  a  man  bound  by  the  limitations  of  fate,  a  topic 
he  lectured  on  the  year  after  my  story  closes.20 

In  their  reconciliation  scene,  the  climax  of  Act  Three,  Emerson  meets  a 
storm-tossed  Thoreau  on  the  dock  (pure  invention)  at  the  bidding  of  Cynthia 
Thoreau.  He  confesses  he  knows  why  Thoreau  is  so  disappointed  in  him.  He  is  no 
less  disappointed  in  himself  and  discouraged  by  the  hand  life  has  dealt  him. 

WALDO:  I've  lost  my  world,  desperate  as  it  is.  Little  Waldo  and 
Margaret  gone.  Lidian  cold  as  stone.  Experience,  so  empty  of  meaning,  there  is 
no  compensation,  no  regeneration.  This  losing,  Thoreau,  is  like  dying.  I  am 
certain  only  of  one  thing:  I  understand  nothing.  Whither  we  go,  what  we  do,  who 
we  are.  I  can 't  even  so  much  as  fathom  a  guess. 

This  is  the  Emerson,  past  midlife,  whom  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.,  describes  in 
Emerson:  The  Mind  On  Fire:  "The  death  of  Margaret  Fuller  when  she  was  only 
forty  was  a  shock  to  Emerson.  The  deaths  of  his  first  wife,  his  younger  brothers, 
and  his  first  child  had  also  been  shocking,  of  course,  but  he  had  rebounded  from 
them.  Somehow,  Margaret's  death  caught  him  unprepared  and  undefended.  .  .  . 
He  had  rather  a  sense  that  something  was  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  universe, 
an  awareness  of  some  elemental  lack  at  the  core  of  things."21 

My  Emerson  is  low  on  emotional  resources,  so  the  threat  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Thoreau  ending  is  akin  to  cutting  off  a  final  lifeline.  Historically, 
Emerson  had  several  more  acts  to  live  in  his  life,  dying  long  after  Thoreau  in  1885. 
Their  quarrels  and  complaints  about  each  other  spanned  the  lifetime  of  their 
friendship  and  historians  generally  reckon  the  duo  had  the  equivalent  of  several 
fallings-out  and  reconciliations.  But  the  time  period  of  my  script  dramatizes  what 
is  considered  by  most  historians  as  the  first  serious  schism  between  the  two.  For 
dramatic  purposes,  the  character  of  Emerson  in  my  script  is,  as  of  1850,  ready  to 
meet  Thoreau  on  more  common  ground,  to  view  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  way  to  mend 
this  first  serious  break  between  the  two.  But  Emerson  remains  far  more  comfort- 
able in  his  superior  role  as  mentor  to  an  aspiring  protege,  than  in  recognizing  what 
Thoreau  demands,  that  their  relationship  is  one  between  equals.  In  admitting 
equal  status,  Emerson  must  also  concede  that  he  is  losing  ground,  that  Thoreau' s 
genius,  in  fact,  is  the  greater  one.  He  is  no  longer  dominant  over  Thoreau,  either  in 
their  personal  relationship  or  in  their  intellectual  status.  But  neither  come  out 
winners.  Both  have  had  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  become  the  men  they  are.  The 
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issue  is  whether  or  not  they  will  be  sacrificing  their  friendship  in  the  process. 
Moreover,  both  men  are  also  coming  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  their  expectations 
for  each  other  and  for  their  lives,  as  Richardson  points  out,  are  "terrifyingly 
high."22 

The  three-act  structure  must  uncover  how  each  man  changes  to  come  to  a 
new  point,  the  resolution,  a  reconciliation  based  on  a  more  realistic  assessment  of 
each  other.  Throughout  a  good  part  of  the  script,  Emerson  is,  as  Thoreau  accuses 
him  in  one  confrontation,  "the  patron  who  patronizes"  During  Act  Two,  his 
actions  have  been  unsupportive  of  Thoreau.  He  procrastinates  in  getting  letters  off 
to  publishers  about  Thoreau' s  first  book  and  he  criticizes  Thoreau  behind  his  back. 
Moreover,  he  refuses  to  review  the  book  once  it  is  published.  By  the  end  of  Act 
Two,  Thoreau,  in  turn,  feels  bitter  and  abandoned  by  a  man  whom  he  had  admired 
more  than  any  in  Act  One.  Thoreau  becomes  self-righteous  as  well,  feeling 
superior  to  the  Emerson  who  gives  in  to  fame,  materialism  and  flattery.  As  the 
relationship  dissolves,  he  becomes  destructively  critical  of  Emerson.  "You  are  so 
grand"  he  tells  Emerson  in  one  scene.  "/  can't  get  within  ten  feet  of  you  " 
Moreover,  what  once  brought  them  together,  a  common  life  philosophy,  is  some- 
thing they  no  longer  agree  on.  Thoreau' s  sojourn  at  Walden  has  changed  his 
attitudes  forever,  a  change  which  Emerson  views  as  rebellion,  though  for  Thoreau 
it  is  his  hard-earned  truth. 

Yet  this  estrangement  becomes  the  catalyst  for  Thoreau' s  first  steps 
towards  authentic  professional  success  and  liberation  from  being  "the  second  best 
man  to  Emerson''  as  Horace  Greeley,  a  newspaper  editor,  dubs  him.  The  second 
turning  point  takes  place  as  Thoreau  is  about  to  deliver  what  I  portray  as  his  first 
lecture,  one  based  on  Carlyle.  Emerson  has  polished  Thoreau' s  text  in  hopes  that 
his  protege  will  live  up  to  his  mentor's  expectations.  But  Thoreau  decides  to 
divert  from  this  planned  speech.  This  act  becomes  a  form  of  mutiny  after 
Channing  confides  to  Thoreau  that  he  has  been  a  target  of  Emerson's  criticisms. 
The  fictional  betrayal  takes  place  after  Thoreau  departs  from  the  "Town  & 
Country  Club,"  a  scene  based  on  an  actual  meeting  that  Thoreau  attended  with  the 
others  at  Alcott's  Boston  townhouse.23  Thoreau  skewers  the  crowd,  an  unlikely 
combination  of  country  ministers  and  Boston  lawyers,  and  leaves  early,  critical  of 
Emerson's  puffing  away  on  a  cigar,  enjoying  himself  among  admirers.  The  cigar, 
as  well  as  the  need  to  found  a  men's  club,  is  among  the  artifices  Emerson  has 
acquired  in  Europe,  ways  to  cope  with  what  is  becoming  an  unauthentic  life. 
However,  Thoreau  views  Emerson's  attempts  to  remold  himself  as  country  gentle- 
man as  yet  another  betrayal  of  the  ideals  they  once  shared. 

When  Channing  tells  Thoreau  the  nature  of  Emerson's  criticisms, 
Thoreau' s  reaction  sets  a  new,  darker  tone  for  their  relationship.  But  since 
Thoreau,  as  hero,  never  confides  to  another  in  betrayal  of  Emerson,  he  expresses 
to  us,  the  audience,  his  anger. 
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HENRY  (V.  O.):  His  words  shot  through  me  like  poison  arrows!  Who  was 
this  Waldo  Emerson,  debauched  by  England's  pomp  and  glitter,  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment of  me?  He  had  betrayed  me  worse  than  any  enemy! 

The  scene  then  cuts  to  a  lecture  hall  in  the  nearby  town  of  Salem,  where  Thoreau, 
in  a  waistcoat  borrowed  from  Emerson,  paces  backstage  (if  there  was  a  back- 
stage). Nervously,  he  takes  the  platform  before  an  out-of-town  audience — for 
practice  beyond  the  "eyes  and  ears  of  Concord"'  Emerson  tells  him  after  arranging 
the  engagement.  Historically,  Thoreau  lectured  in  Salem  about  an  early  version  of 
the  "Economy"  chapter  in  Walden.24 

Thoreau  clears  his  throat. 

HENRY:  The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation. 

He 's  got  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Some  members  lean  forward,  to  hear  more. 

HENRY:  (confidence  building)  But  why  are  we  in  such  desperate  haste  to 
succeed  and  in  such  desperate  enterprises?  How  prompt  we  are  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  our  bodies.  How  slow  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our 
souls. 

Thoreau  stares  at  Emerson,  who  reddens  as  if  this  speech  is  aimed  directly  at  him. 
Emerson  leans  towards  Alcott,  who  sits  next  to  him. 

WALDO:  This  isn  't  about  Carlyle!  We  worked  on  Carlyle! 

Thoreau  bends  his  elbows  on  the  podium.   WE  HEAR  MATERIAL  RIP. 

Thoreau  winces  as  he  realizes  that  his  action  has  split  Emerson 's  waistcoat  right 
down  the  middle  of  his  back.  Thoreau  ignores  the  tear,  happy  for  the  freedom  to 
move  his  arms. 

HENRY:  If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions,  perhaps  it  is 
because  he  hears  a  different  drummer. 

But  his  speech  is  interrupted  as  members  of  the  audience  ask  why  a 
Harvard  graduate  would  go  live  at  Walden.  Though  this  scene  is  not  historically 
accurate,  I  could  only  reserve  a  few  scenes  to  establish  how  Thoreau  came  to  write 
Walden,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  his  townspeople.  Moreover,  it  is  vital  for 
me  to  serve  up  Thoreau 's  most  pithy  thoughts  as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  film 
audience.    I  have  only  several  minutes  to  establish  Thoreau  as  a  lecturer  who 
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becomes  popular  because  he  has  something  different  to  say.  Also,  since  this  script 
is  Thoreau's  "back  story,"  the  film  audience  will  have  greater  understanding  of 
how  Thoreau  shaped  his  thoughts,  giving  these  scenes  greater  dramatic  weight. 
By  melding  Thoreau's  emergence  as  a  successful  lecturer  as  part  of  the  conflict 
brewing  between  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  I  add  yet  another  layer  to  the  drama: 
Thoreau  is  no  longer  Emerson's  pupil,  but  a  worthy  competitor  in  their  intellectual 
arena.  In  addition,  Thoreau  has  also  won  over  an  audience  that  has  always 
idolized  Emerson  as  a  great  man. 

While  many  scholars  have  speculated  about  what  really  happened  in  the 
friendship  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  there's  not  enough  in  the  historical  record  to 
build  accurate  dialogue  and  scenes  between  the  two.  Their  respective  essays  on 
friendship  and  various  barbs  about  each  other  in  their  journals  are  merely  a  few 
bones.  But,  as  Joel  Porte  observes,  "What  exactly  happened  to  cause  a  blowup  of 
the  friendship  between  the  two  no  one  knows.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  breach 
occurred."25  I  found  myself  relying  a  great  deal  on  Robert  Sattelmeyer's  essay 
"When  He  Became  My  Enemy"  to  flesh  out  the  estrangement  dramatically.26 
Also,  I  felt  Emerson's  somewhat  damning  eulogy  of  Thoreau,  though  years  later, 
contained  both  remarks  and  criticisms  he  might  have  aimed  at  Thoreau  during 
their  lifetimes. 

I  used  both  sections  of  the  eulogy  as  well  as  criticisms  Emerson  left 
behind  in  his  published  journals  to  construct  this  dialogue  in  Act  Two.  Thoreau 
actually  goads  Emerson  into  this  confrontation,  in  some  ways  gloating  over  the 
fact  that  he  has  received  a  standing  ovation  after  his  lecture  before  a  large  audience 
in  Cambridge.  Moreover,  he  has  learned  from  an  agent  from  the  James  Munroe 
publishing  company  that  the  publisher  has  never  received  a  letter  from  Emerson 
plugging  Thoreau's  book.  Emerson  has  promised  repeatedly  that  he  has  written 
many  publishers. 

Emerson,  still  influenced  by  the  image  of  British  material  success,  is 
outraged  by  the  reception  of  Thoreau  by  the  students  in  particular. 

WALDO:  "Record  your  life, "  I  said,  and  what  is  the  return  ?  You, 
preaching  your  poison!  Life  in  a  hut,  so  fatally  easy,  so  easy  to  seek  truth  in  your 
own  little  world,  live  this  simple  gospel:  be  what  you  are,  live  in  the  present,  do 
what  you  like,  do  not  be  too  moral,  the  essential  thing  is  simplicity!  (BOOMING) 
If  you  had  your  way,  young  men  would  stand  naked,  planting  and  pounding  beans! 

HENRY:  Beans  are  enough  if  they  bring  you  happiness! 

WALDO:  In  the  end,  beans  are  only  beans,  Thoreau!  The  great  thinkers 
of  time — Plato,  Shakespeare — they  sought  truth  in  the  world,  in  relation  to  other 
men.  You  escape  to  study  yourself  alone,  seek  to  be  the  world  itself!  And  it's  pure 
delusion,  all  this  self  contemplation! 
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Thoreau  throws  up  his  hands  in  frustration. 

HENRY:  There  is  no  truth  in  you! 

WALDO:  Yes,  while  your  truth  is  to  run  amok  against  the  world!  In  the 
end,  it  is  all  madness! 

Though  this  scene  is  a  key  one  illustrating  the  conflicts  between  the  two  men,  I 
must  also  suggest  dramatically  that  their  friendship  continues  well  past  1850, 
though  perhaps  on  more  artificial  terms.  This  is  true  to  the  historical  record  as, 
Richardson,  among  others,  notes:  "Fortunately  for  both  none  of  the  breaks  proved 
final;  they  were  reconciled  and  remained  friends,  though  the  degree  of  intimacy 
would  change  significantly."27 

In  fact,  Emerson  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Thoreau  when  he  was  bedrid- 
den in  failing  health,  a  devotion  that  illustrates  the  deep  bond  between  the  two. 
However,  with  my  story  ending  in  1850,  I  can  only  imply  dramatically  that  this 
bond  is  so  strong  that  it  will  survive  in  the  future,  since  the  friendship,  as 
tormented  as  it  is,  is  vital  for  both  men.  This  break  has  been  an  emotionally  raw 
experience  for  both  of  them.  But  the  reconciliation  of  this  rift  is  far  more  subtle. 
There  are  no  declarations  of  love  and  devotion.  Instead,  these  are  two  stubborn 
and  proud  men  trying  to  find  a  halfway  point,  some  new  common  ground.  Their 
words  are  attempts  to  bridge  a  lack  of  communication.  Yet  something  deeper  stirs 
in  each:  Emerson  is  both  needy  and  nurturing,  Thoreau  both  aloof  and  receptive. 
In  the  climax,  the  two  men  drink  coffee  on  the  dock  as  the  sun  rises.  Since 
Thoreau  in  my  script  has  professed  a  preference  for  tea  over  liquor,  I  use  coffee  as 
a  dramatic  device.  A  sailor  has  laced  both  cups  with  whiskey,  something  Emerson 
knows  throughout  the  scene,  but  Thoreau  discovers.  Yet,  when  Thoreau  does 
make  that  discovery,  he  decides  to  drink  the  coffee  all  the  same,  a  sign  of  his 
readiness  to  compromise  one  of  his  purposeful  "renunciations" — whiskey  among 
them — as  Emerson  has  pointed  out  in  a  prior  scene.  The  Thoreau  whom  Emerson 
has  accused  of  having  "no  bend'  has  now  faced  the  threat  of  death.  In  his  rebirth, 
Thoreau  demonstrates  a  less  rigid  perspective  towards  himself  and  others.  This 
new  attitude  helps  him  reconcile  his  idealized  view  of  Emerson  to  the  mortal, 
emotionally  broken  man  who  has  met  him  on  the  dock  that  morning.  Thoreau  tells 
us: 

HENRY  (V.O.):  From  a  friendship  inspired  by  the  Gods,  we  lapsed  into 
mere  affection  from  that  day  on,  became  ordinary  friends  with  lesser  expectations. 

But  Thoreau' s  friendship  with  Emerson  is  only  part  of  the  main  plot.  For 
Thoreau  must  realize  himself  as  authentic,  not  a  man  of  "quiet  desperation.'"  His 
desire  is  to  be  a  successful  writer,  if  not  a  great  man.   So  in  the  resolution,  in  a 
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voice  over,  we  learn  Thoreau  "writes  and  rewrites"  his  fable,  or  the  story  of 
Walden,  and  we  see  that  it  does  get  published  years  later.  What  has  Thoreau 
learned?  Exactly  what  he  records  in  Walden  (with  some  adaptation.). 

HENRY  (V.O.):  If  you  do  advance  confidently  in  the  direction  of  your 
dreams  and  endeavor  to  live  the  life  you  have  imagined,  you  will  meet  with  a 
success  unexpected  in  the  common  hours. 

Since  the  screenplay  begins  at  Walden,  I  bring  it  full  circle  to  end  there.  The  last 
image  is  of  Thoreau  in  his  row  boat,  playing  his  flute.  He  advises  us: 

HENRY  (V.O.):  I  am  convinced,  both  by  faith  and  experience,  that  to 
maintain  one 's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship  but  a  pastime.  For  this  Earth  is 
our  Eden  and  this  life  our  gift  to  embrace. 

Though  I  won't  go  into  the  details,  the  very  last  sentence  of  that  mono- 
logue was  a  struggle  to  construct.  I  combed  Walden  and  Thoreau' s  journals, 
poems  and  essays,  for  the  appropriate  closing.  I  would  have  preferred  to  use 
Thoreau' s  own  words  to  close,  and  a  longer,  poetic  passage  about  the  mystery  of 
our  being  here  on  earth,  but  I  needed  something  short  and  pithy  that  worked  with 
the  final  image.  Moreover,  it  had  to  be  easily  understandable  to  the  audience, 
since  it  is  the  final  thought  Thoreau  voices  and  hopefully  they  will  remember  the 
context,  if  not  the  words  themselves.  For  example,  though  Thoreau  never  dubbed 
this  earth  "our  Eden,"  on  his  best  days  it  was  indeed  Eden  for  him.  He  wrote  in  his 
journal  of  mornings  when  the  world  seems  to  begin  anew:  "Mornings  of  creation, 

I  call  them Mornings  when  men  are  new-born,  men  who  have  the  seeds  of  life 

in  them."28 

The  screenplay  ends  with  our  knowing  Thoreau  has  attained  at  least  one 
of  his  goals,  publishing  a  successful  book,  over  all  obstacles.  But  he  has  also 
realized  himself  as  a  man  living  on  his  own  terms.  His  is  not  a  desperate  life  and 
he  has  left  us  instructions  about  how  to  make  our  lives  more  authentic.  The  final 
credits  testify  that  history  has  indeed  judged  him  a  great  man.  They  point  out  that 
Walden  is  regarded  as  a  literary  masterpiece,  has  inspired  Gandhi  and  Desmond 
Tutu  among  others,  and  continues  to  be  read  around  the  world.  Thoreau' s  life  and 
his  account  of  it  are  the  inspiration  he  intended  them  to  be. 

Whether  my  script  is  judged  good,  great,  or  even  marketable  is  a  story  yet 
to  be  told.  I  hope  that  my  interpretation  of  these  years  of  Thoreau' s  life  will  find 
its  way  to  film  and  will  advance  Thoreau' s  legacy  through  yet  another  medium. 
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West  by  Southwest: 
'Thoreau  s  Minnesota  Journey 

Gordon  V.  Boudreau 


Returning  from  attending  my  fiftieth  high  school  class  reunion  at 
Worthington,  Minnesota,  in  September,  1997, 1  took  a  side  trip  to  the  Lower  Sioux 
Indian  Agency  Interpretive  Center  seven  miles  east  of  Redwood  Falls,  the  site  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  's  furthest  penetration  into  the  American  West.  I  had  visited 
the  site  several  times  earlier  when  my  mother  lived  at  Redwood  Falls,  the  first  in 
1966  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Thoreau  connection.  Soon  after  at  an 
American  Studies  gathering,  a  colleague  introduced  me  to  Walter  Harding  who 
told  me  of  Thoreau 's  published  Journal,  and  when  I  discovered  the  two  massive 
green  volumes  on  the  oversized  book  shelves  at  the  Le  Moyne  College  library,  I 
was  hooked.  Thereafter  at  successive  visits  in  1970  and  1972, 1  saw  evidence  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  region's  history  that  concentrated  on  the  Sioux  Upris- 
ing of  1862,  especially  in  the  completion  of  the  Interpretive  Center  by  1972.  By 
then,  up  and  down  the  Minnesota  River  valley,  brush  had  been  cleared  away  from 
stone  monuments  where  settlers  had  been  slain,  and  at  the  agency  site  new  stone 
tablets  identified  where  buildings  had  stood,  and  where  men  had  fallen. 

But  for  all  this,  nothing — within  or  without  the  Interpretive  Center — 
could  be  found  about  Thoreau 's  visit  in  June  1861.  However,  of  the  five  stone 
warehouses  built  during  the  year  of  his  visit,  a  single  one  that  had  been  gutted  by 
fire  during  the  bloody  battle  had  survived.  Near  the  peak  above  the  second  story 
window  on  the  south  side  is  a  tablet  reading  UTJ.G.  Agt  1861,"  the  initials 
standing  for  Thomas  J.  Galbraith,  the  newly  appointed  agent  at  the  time  of 
Thoreau' s  visit.  In  1972  the  warehouse  was  still  in  use  as  a  private  residence,  but 
by  1997  it  had  become  part  of  the  Interpretive  Center  and  was  then  being  restored. 

Inspired  by  my  1972  visit,  I  wrote  an  article  titled  "West  by  Southwest: 
Thoreau 's  Trip  to  Minnesota, "  which  appeared  in  the  Fall  1972  issue  o/The  Heights, 
a  LeMoyne  College  journal  of  no  wide  circulation.  Like  the  stone  warehouse 
thereafter  restored,  the  following  is  a  reconstruction  and  updating  of  that  article. 
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(Top)  Though  gutted  by  fire  during  the  Sioux  Uprising  in  August  1862,  this 
stone  warehouse  is  the  only  survivor  of  five  built  in  1861  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Thomas  J.  Galbraith,  newly  appointed  Indian  Agent  at  the 
Lower  Sioux  Agency.  In  use  well  into  the  1970s  as  a  private  residence,  it  is 
now  undergoing  restoration.  This  1897  photo  by  Bromley  shows  August 
and  Minnie  Knueppel  (?)  in  front  of  their  house,  with  an  unidentified  man 
on  the  roof  (photo  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society).  (Bottom) 
Engraved  on  the  stone  lintel  over  the  second  story  window  on  the  north  face 
of  the  warehouse  are  Galbraith's  initials  (photo,  September  1997,  by  Gor- 
don V.  Boudreau). 
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In  the  late  spring  of  1861,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  forty-three  years  old 
and  weakened  by  what  would  prove  within  the  year  to  be  a  fatal  bout  with 
tuberculosis,  began  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  His  destination  was  Minnesota, 
the  North  Star  state  admitted  to  the  Union  only  three  years  earlier.  Gazing  out  his 
train  window  as  he  crossed  upstate  New  York,  he  noted  the  "striking  rough 
scenery  at  Little  Falls,"  the  "very  wet"  landscape  around  Utica  and  Rome,  and  the 
"Lake  &  salt  works"  of  Syracuse,  with  its  "large  city-like  streets."1 

Aside  from  a  walking  trip  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  Catskills  in  1844,  it 
was  his  only  western  trip,  though  he  had  traveled  north  three  times  to  Maine,  twice 
to  New  Hampshire  and  once  to  Canada;  south  to  New  York,  Staten  Island,  and 
Philadelphia;  and  east  many  times  to  Cape  Cod  and  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic 
shore.  The  Concord  saunterer  was  not  headed  west  in  response  to  the  injunction 
reputedly  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley,  though  Greeley  had  acted  generously  as 
Thoreau' s  unofficial  literary  agent  in  New  York.  Nor  was  he  one  to  join  a  rush  to 
California  for  what  would  only  prove  to  be  a  fool's  gold.  He  rather  preferred  to 
"sink  a  shaft  down  to  the  gold  within  .  .  .  and  work  that  mine,"  for,  as  he 
rhetorically  queried,  "[i]s  not  our  native  soil  auriferous?"2 

He  may  have  taken  the  trip  for  his  health,  Minnesota  being  touted  as  a 
Mecca  for  sufferers  of  tuberculosis,  an  especial  bane  to  New  Englanders,  to 
residents  of  Concord,  and  to  the  Thoreau  family  in  particular.  But  while  his  doctor 
had  urged  him  to  journey  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  health,  perhaps  it  was 
Thoreau' s  chauvinistic  as  well  as  philological  perversity  that  converted  "West 
Indies"  to  "Indians  of  the  West"  in  his  imagination.  On  his  travels  into  the  Maine 
wilderness  in  1846,  1853,  and  1857,  he  had  drawn  progressively  deeper  into  the 
domain  and  the  consciousness  of  the  woods  Indian  of  the  East.  Joe  Polis,  his  guide 
on  his  last  trip,  was  an  intriguing  but  elusive  Abenaki  Indian,  good  humored  if 
sometimes  given  to  taciturn  fits,  with — at  forty-eight — an  insatiable  sweet  tooth 
and  an  inability  to  pronounce  "r,"  saying  "load  for  road,  pickelel  for  pickerel," 
until,  following  his  Concord  tutor,  he  managed  to  trill  the  r  "pretty  well."  Yet  for 
all  the  Indian  that  Polis  disclosed  to  the  steady  inquisition  of  Thoreau,  whom  he 
honored  as  the  "great  paddler,"  it  was  the  Indian  who,  having  accommodated 
himself  to  some  of  the  so-called  essentials  of  civilization,  had  lost  a  measure  of 
independence  and  no  longer  knew  how  to  make  an  arrowhead.  Nonetheless,  for 
Thoreau  Polis  came  the  closest  in  his  experience  to  that  archetypal  Indian  whom 
he  vaguely  represented,  that  Indian  "dim  and  misty  to  me  .  .  .  [who]  builds  no 
house  of  logs,  but  a  wigwam  of  skins  . . .  [and]  goes  about  his  destiny,  the  red  face 
of  man."3 

Another  reason  for  Thoreau' s  journey  was  botany.  His  traveling  com- 
panion was  Horace  Mann,  Jr.,  a  promising  seventeen-year-old  botanist  who  would 
later  enjoy  the  tutelage  of  Asa  Gray,  the  Harvard  professor  and  author  of  the 
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perdurable  Manual  of  Botany  that  was  Thoreau's  own  hip-pocket  guidebook.  The 
young  man's  father  was  the  famous  statesman-educator  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Antioch  College;  his  mother,  Mary,  was  one  of  the  notable  Peabody  sisters 
of  Salem.  Two  of  his  aunts,  his  mother's  sisters,  were  Sophia,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  who  in  1849  had  published 
Thoreau's  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  in  the  single  number  of  Aesthetic 
Papers.  The  vocation  of  Thoreau's  young  traveling  companion,  the  prominence 
of  botanical  gear  in  Thoreau's  checklist,  and  the  journey  notes  that  are  dominated 
by  botanical  observations — all  suggest  that  the  "health"  Thoreau  sought  was  to 
become  "well  in"  nature  (J  5,  395;  his  inveterate  punning  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
some  readers.) 

Thoreau  had  come  to  his  knowledge  of  botany  steadily  in  the  way  of  a 
true  amateur  (amo)  who  does  not  crowd  his  task,  through  surveying  the  country- 
side about  Concord  and  devouring  the  works  of  the  classical,  as  well  as  modern, 
botanists,  especially  those  of  the  Swedish  master,  Carl  Linnaeus.  In  similar 
fashion  he  had  become  a  limnologist,  a  pioneer  ecologist  (the  science  did  not  yet 
exist),  a  lichenist,  and  a  phenologist  (Aldo  Leopold  called  him  "the  father  of 
phenology");  and  he  often  supplied  Louis  Agassiz,  the  world-renowned  Harvard 
naturalist,  with  specimen  turtles  and  fish  from  the  Concord  River.4 

In  his  posthumous  essay  "Wild  Apples,"  literally  a  death  bed  composi- 
tion whose  tone  of  hope  and  the  future  tense  utterly  discounts  his  failing  health, 
Thoreau  writes  that  the  apple  tree  introduced  by  Europeans  had  gone  wild,  and  had 
assumed  the  same  westering  tendency  as  that  of  the  displaced  Indian  and  an 
encroaching  civilization.  A  particular  object  of  his  botanizing  in  the  west  was  the 
native  wild  crab  apple  which  he  thought  he  saw  in  bloom  on  his  train's  passage 
through  southern  Michigan;  but  it  was  eight  miles  west  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  in 
Minnesota  that  he  actually  "touched  it  and  smelled  it,  and  secured  a  lingering 
corymb  of  flowers  for  my  herbarium."5 

But  if  no  single  one  of  these — wealth,  health,  the  Indian,  botany,  the  wild 
crab  apple — directed  him  westward,  what  did?  It  may  be  that  his  Minnesota 
journey  was  the  geographical  concomitant  of  an  interior  western  voyage  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  that  he  had  embarked  upon  years  earlier.  In  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  (1849),  he  made  clear  that  the  direction  of  his 
interior  travel  was  ever  westward:  "[I]t  is  easier  to  discover  another  such  a  new 
world  as  Columbus  did,  than  to  go  within  one  fold  of  this  which  we  appear  to 
know  so  well.  .  .  .  [T]here  is  a  nature  behind  the  ordinary,  in  which  we  have  only 
some  vague  preemption  right  and  western  reserve  as  yet.  We  live  on  the  outskirts 
of  that  region."6  In  Walden  (1854),  he  pushed  deeper  into  that  interior  western 
reserve  through  "home-cosmography,"  asking  "what  does  the  West  stand  for?  Is 
not  our  own  interior  white  [the  color  of  the  unexplored  in  cartography]  on  the 
chart?"  There  he  urged  his  reader:  "[B]e  a  Columbus  to  whole  new  continents  and 
worlds  within  you,  opening  new  channels,  not  of  trade,  but  of  thought.  .  .  .  Start 
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now  on  that  farthest  western  way,  which  does  not  pause  at  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Pacific,  nor  conduct  toward  a  worn-out  China  or  Japan,  but  leads  on  direct  a 
tangent  to  this  sphere,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  sun  down,  moon  down, 
and  at  last  earth  down  too."7 

In  his  walks  about  Concord,  Thoreau  found  himself  responding  to  a  "subtle 
magnetism"  that  directed  him  to  a  course  "perfectly  symbolical  of  the  path  which  we 
love  to  travel  in  the  interior  and  ideal  world."  And  his  walking  expression  of  this 
tendency  was  a  microcosm  of  the  westering  tendency  of  mankind  to  which  he  was  so 
sensitive.  To  him,  the  migration  eastward  to  Australia  was  a  "retrograde  movement" 
that  only  proved  the  rule.  The  ancients,  gazing  out  from  the  protective  Pillars  of 
Hercules  whence  Ulysses  was  purported  to  have  sailed,  envisioned  "[t]he  island  of 
Atlantis,  and  the  islands  and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  [as]  a  sort  of  terrestrial 
paradise, ...  the  Great  West . . .  enveloped  in  mystery  and  poetry."  So,  too,  at  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  did  America  look  out  to  and  through  a  mythically  supercharged 
"Golden  Gate"  to  see  the  sun,  that  "Great  Western  Pioneer,"  descend  into  a  "Pacific" 
ocean.8 

One  of  the  rich  "accidents"  attending  Thoreau' s  life,  one  that  he  routinely 
capitalized  on,  was  his  birth  and  life  in  Concord.  Thus  his  own  interior  voyage 
was  directed  within  and  towards  an  equivalent  "Pacific":  "I  have  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  Concord'  (Walden,  4;  my  italics).  And  by  appealing  to  an  obsolete 
meaning  of  "pioneer"  as  "digger  or  miner,"  he  suggests  an  interior  travel  that  is  a 
vertical  analogue  of  the  horizontal  journey  of  western  man  to  his  Pacific  destiny. 
In  "Walking"  he  points  to  an  ineffable  "mystery  and  poetry"  in  that  destination  he 
is  moving  toward,  "as  it  were  in  some  far-away  field  on  the  confines  of  the  actual 
Concord,  where  her  jurisdiction  ceases,  and  the  idea  which  the  word  Concord 
suggests  ceases  to  be  suggested.  .  .  .  [T]hese  bounds  .  .  .  appear  dimly  still  as 
through  a  mist"  (130). 

Yet  for  all  his  responsiveness  to  the  westering  impulse,  Thoreau  deviated 
slightly  from  that  myth's  heading  and  inclined,  almost  inevitably  in  his  walks,  to  a 
direction  "between  west  and  south-south-west"  ("Walking,"  105).  Quite  possibly, 
the  deviation  is  owing  to  the  Indian  influence,  for  elsewhere  Thoreau  writes  at  the 
time  of  a  January  thaw  in  which  the  south-west  wind  is  "delicious  .  .  .  spring- 
suggesting,  ...  I  understand  why  the  Indians  hereabouts  placed  heaven  in  the 
southwest, — the  soft  south"  (J  7,  104-5).  And  his  yearning  toward  the 
"arrowheadiferous  sands  of  Concord"  (J  12,  175)  suggests  a  vertical  ordering  of 
this  southwesterly  and  Indian  tendency. 

In  manner  as  well  as  heading,  Thoreau' s  walking  betrayed  this  tendency. 
His  springy  step,  the  Indian  manner  of  walking  noted  by  his  Harvard  classmates, 
was  a  subtle  mimetic  expression  rather  than  an  affectation.  "Wherever  I  go,"  he 
wrote,  "I  tread  in  the  tracks  of  the  Indian"  (J  1,  337),  and  he  was  aware  that  "inside 
the  civilized  man  stands  the  savage  still  in  the  place  of  honor"  ( Week,  345).  Thus 
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in  deviating  from  the  sun,  the  "Great  Pioneer,"  toward  a  Great  (southwest)  Spirit, 
Thoreau  subconsciously  acknowledged  his  own  "red  face."9 

s«:  %  *H  :fc  sf« 

As  Thoreau  journeyed  toward  the  Great  West  in  the  late  spring  of  1861, 
he  was  facing  the  culmination  of  a  myth  he  was  never  to  express  fully  in  writing. 
But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say,  as  Edwin  Fussell  has  in  a  sometimes  brilliant, 
sometimes  cantankerous  work,  that  "Minnesota  and  Henry  Thoreau,  standing  face 
to  face,  found  nothing  to  say  to  one  another."10  He  had  readied  himself  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  Indian;  it  was  only  that  his  bodily  health  failed  him.  Thoreau' s 
immediate  preparations  for  a  journey  through  his  readings  of  history  and  his 
absorption  in  maps  made  almost  every  journey  a  campaign  of  all  the  senses;  and 
his  Minnesota  trip  was  no  exception.  In  a  way,  his  whole  life  had  been  a  liberal 
education  preparing  him  for  this  trip.  He  had,  for  example,  compiled  an  Indian 
Book  of  some  five  hundred  thousand  words,  mostly  factual,  and  unpublished  to 
this  day,  as  well  as  voluminous  notes  on  mostly  wild  fruits.  In  the  spring  of  1859 
he  had  wondered  in  his  two  million  word  journal  "whether  I  had  better  publish  my 
experience  in  searching  for  arrowheads  in  three  volumes,  with  plates  and  an  index, 
or  try  to  compress  it  into  one"  (7 12,  89).  Symptomatic  of  these  interests  too  is  his 
methodical  reading,  beginning  in  1852,  of  every  volume  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.11  In  The  Maine  Woods  he  had  made  extensive  use  of  the 
dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Indians  that  was  the  work  of  the  martyred  Sebastian 
Rasle,  S.J.  He  found  that 

Father  Rasle 's  dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  language  amounts  to  a  very  concen- 
trated and  trustworthy  natural  history  of  that  people,  though  it  was  not  completed. 
What  they  have  a  word  for,  they  have  a  thing  for.  A  traveler  may  tell  us  that  he 
thinks  they  used  a  pavement,  or  built  their  cabins  in  a  certain  form,  or  soaked  their 
seed  corn  in  water,  or  had  no  beard,  etc.,  etc.;  but  when  one  gives  us  the  word  for 
these  things,  the  question  is  settled, — that  is  a  clincher.  Let  us  know  what  words 
they  had  and  how  they  used  them,  and  we  can  infer  almost  all  the  rest.  (J  10,  290) 

The  timing  of  Thoreau's  visit,  1861,  coincides  almost  perfectly  with  the 
beginning  of  the  extermination  of  the  Plains  Indians  that  took  place,  according  to 
Dee  Brown  in  Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee,  in  a  three-decade  period  from 
1860-1890.  Brown's  appeal  in  that  book  is  that  we  read  it  "facing  eastward,"  so 
that  we  can  look  upon  those  tragic  events  with  a  red  face.12  In  turning  toward  the 
West  with  his  own  red  face,  Thoreau  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Indians'  destiny: 
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We  survive,  in  one  sense,  in  our  posterity  and  in  the  continuance  of  our  race,  but 
when  a  race  of  men,  of  Indians  for  instance,  becomes  extinct,  is  not  that  the  end  of 
the  world  for  them?  Is  not  the  world  forever  beginning  and  coming  to  an  end, 
both  to  men  and  races?  Suppose  we  were  to  foresee  that  the  Saxon  race  to  which 
we  belong  would  become  extinct  the  present  winter, — disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth, — would  it  not  look  to  us  like  the  end,  the  dissolution  of  the  world? 
Such  is  the  prospect  of  the  Indians.  (/  6,  31-32) 

But  what  of  Thoreau'  s  literal  journey  to  the  West?  After  passing  through 
Syracuse  on  May  14,  the  two  paused  at  Niagara  Falls  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  they  botanized  on  Goat  Island  and  viewed  the  falls,  the  "most  imposing  sight 
as  yet."  Then  traveling  by  train  across  Ontario,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  they 
arrived  at  the  Mississippi  at  Dunleith  (East  Dubuque),  where  they  boarded  the 
Itasca  and  sailed  up  current,  in  the  direction  opposite  that  taken  by  Mark  Twain 
when  he  began  his  "education"  as  a  cub  pilot  four  years  earlier.  They  sailed  past 
Prairie  du  Chien  into  what  today  is  called  "Hiawatha  Valley,"  the  most  beautiful 
stretch  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  passing  LaCrosse,  Winona  ("a  pretty  place"), 
then  past  an  Indian  encampment  of  "Dacotah  shaped  wigwams"  below  Wabasha, 
then  through  Lake  Pepin  and  past  the  "remarkable  bluff  at  Red  Wing,  arriving  at 
St.  Paul — formerly  "Pig's  Eye" — early  in  the  morning  on  May  26  (Minn  J,  1-5). 

For  three  weeks  in  and  around  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  and  Minneapolis, 
Thoreau  and  Mann  exploited  the  area  for  what  they  could  learn  of  its  natural,  as 
well  as  human,  history.  These  were  raw  towns  in  a  yet  untamed,  if  not  a  howling, 
wilderness.  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
was  established  in  1820.  St.  Anthony  had  been  settled  only  fourteen  years  earlier, 
Minneapolis  only  ten,  their  "main  streets  the  unaltered  prairie  with  bur  &  other 
oaks  left."  In  the  Minneapolis  libraries  Thoreau  digested  the  accounts  of  the 
naturalists  of  the  various  Minnesota  expeditions — that  of  Cass  in  1820,  Long  in 
1 823,  Schoolcraft  in  1 832.  In  extracts  he  made  from  these  works,  he  noted  that  the 
bison  had  not  been  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi  since  1832,  that  the  Indians  used 
hackberry  wood  for  their  bows,  and  that  "all  water  falls,  in  the  Dakota  tongue,  are 
called  Ha-ha  never  Minehaha  [as  Longfellow  has  it]  .  .  .  applied  because  of  the 
curling  of  the  waters."  The  "verb  I-ha-ha  primarily  means  to  curl  secondarily  to 
laugh  because  of  the  curling  motion  of  the  mouth  in  laughter"  (Minn  J,  8, 6, 9, 12). 

Thoreau  lunched  and  walked  with  Dr.  Charles  Anderson,  the  state  geolo- 
gist, who  showed  him  the  Lake  Calhoun  region.  There  Thoreau  saw  the  prairie 
and  the  pocket  gopher  for  the  first  time.  For  ten  days  he  and  Mann  resided  at  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  boarding  house  at  Lake  Calhoun,  the  site  of  prolific  botanizing,  and 
while  staying  there  finally  found  the  tantalizing  wild  crab  apple  on  June  11.  In 
examining  the  site  of  "Pond's  mission  overgrown  with  sumach  and  covered  with 
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gopher  heaps,"  he  had  doubtless  already  learned  that  Samuel  and  Gideon  Pond 
had  worked  out  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  the  Dakotas  in  the  1850s,  knowledge  of 
which  might  serve  the  same  function  that  Father  Rasle  had  served  for  Thoreau's 
introduction  to  the  Abenaki  tongue.13 

On  June  12  Thoreau  and  Mann  learned  of  a  "Grand  Pleasure  Excursion" 
up  the  Minnesota  River  to  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency  at  Redwood,  where  Governor 
Alexander  Ramsey,  who  was  also  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  would  ob- 
serve the  annuity  payment  to  the  Sioux  for  lands — nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  state — which  the  Indians  had  reluctantly  ceded  to  the  white  man  in 
treaties  of  1851  and  1858.14  Little  more  than  a  year  later,  three  months  after 
Thoreau's  death  and  two  months  after  the  scheduled  time  for  the  annuity  payment 
had  passed  ("so  soon  as  the  prairie  grass  was  high  enough  for  pasture"),  the  Sioux 
would  break  out  of  the  reservation  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Minnesota  River 
into  which  they  had  been  herded,  then  badgered,  and  begin  a  two-month  reign  of 
terror  that  would  result  in  the  deaths  of  some  450  to  800  white  settlers  and  a 
frenzied  exodus  of  pioneer  families  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  best  young  men 
were  away  in  the  Union  cause.  The  first  planned  attack  of  the  uprising  was  at  the 
Lower  Sioux  Agency  of  Thoreau  and  Mann's  destination.15 

The  excursion  boat  was  the  Frank  Steele,  a  160-foot,  shallow-draft  river 
boat  named  after  a  sutler  at  Fort  Snelling  who,  in  1837,  "flashed  his  axe  in  the 
unbroken  wilderness"  as  a  timber  exploiter  along  the  St.  Croix  River  (Minn  J,  12). 
Early  on  the  evening  of  June  17,  the  Frank  Steele  began  its  voyage  of  more  than 
250  miles  ( 1 20  miles  by  land)  on  the  convoluting,  constricting  river  that  somehow 
managed  to  float  a  craft  containing  the  governor,  his  wife,  twenty-five  volunteers 
destined  for  Fort  Ridgely,  a  band,  and  "over  a  hundred  passengers  ...  a  great  many 
of  them  . . .  sleeping]  wherever  they  can  crowd  on  chairs."16  Among  the  travelers 
was  a  young  Englishman,  Arthur  Sterry  [or  Sperry?],  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
journey,  not  published  till  1975  and  then  only  in  part.17  Passing  Mankato  and  the 
German  settlement  of  New  Ulm,  many  of  the  excursionists  would  debark  and 
walk  across  a  narrow  stretch  of  land  to  wait  for  the  boat  that  was  forced  to  labor 
several  miles  around  such  oxbows. 

At  7  p.m.  on  June  19,  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Ridgely.  Mann  climbed 
the  bluff  to  observe  the  two  story  granite  garrison  houses  of  the  fort  which,  built  as 
an  outpost  only  eight  years  earlier  and  never  having  a  stockade,  was  destined  for 
three  days  in  August  of  the  next  year  to  be  the  scene  of  a  most  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  in  the  Sioux  Uprising.  At  4  a.m.  the  next  morning,  the  Frank  Steele  was 
under  way  again,  arriving  at  an  anchorage  below  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency  five 
hours  later  {Minn  J,  21). 

The  Lower  Sioux  Agency  and  the  Upper  Sioux  Agency  some  fifty  miles 
upstream  administered  the  reservation,  which  stretched  along  seventy-five  miles 
of  the  Minnesota  River  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  south  bank.  The  1858 
treaty  had  ceded  a  similar  tract  to  the  whites  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Despite 
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such  encroachment,  and  though  induced  by  treaty  provisions  to  become  farmers, 
most  of  the  Indians  nonetheless  persisted  in  their  hunting  and  fishing  culture,  only 
a  few — "cut  hairs"  and  "breeches  Indians" — gave  way  to  the  disheartening  transi- 
tion that  cut  so  deeply  into  their  culture  and  religion.18 

Doubtless  the  summer  of  this  final  annuity  payment  was  the  busiest  ever 
at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency.  From  the  St.  Paul  wharf,  three  hundred  departures 
were  listed  for  upstream,  though  somewhat  fewer  than  one  fourth  turned  the  Big 
Bend  at  Mankato  toward  the  Sioux  lands  northwest.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  the 
agency  shipped  $48,416  in  furs.  On  board  the  Frank  Steele  was  Thomas  J. 
Galbraith,  newly  appointed  (as  a  consequence  of  the  spoils  system)  to  replace 
Joseph  Brown  as  Indian  Agent.  Before  the  year  was  out,  Galbraith  had  completed 
five  stone  warehouses,  including  the  single  surviving  building  later  converted  into 
a  farm  house  and  only  recently  restored  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency  History 
Center.  The  census  figures  for  1860  show  a  population  of  140  at  the  Lower 
Agency,  with  57  white  males,  20  white  females,  and  63  mixed  bloods  (full- 
blooded  Indians  were  not  counted,  but  the  estimate  at  the  Lower  Agency  was 
3200). 19  The  "nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  INDIANS"  announced  in  the  excursion 
advertisement  was  a  tub-thumper's  exaggeration.20 

Along  with  the  other  excursionists,  Thoreau  and  Mann  witnessed  the 
payment  to  the  Indians  at  midday.  They  also  watched  an  Indian  dance  led  by 
Chief  Little  Crow,  in  which  there  were  twelve  musicians  on  drums,  and  thirty 
dancers,  some  blowing  on  flutes,  moving  their  feet  and  shoulders  in  "good  time." 
A  caustic  St.  Paul  journalist  termed  it  a  "monkey  dance,"  but  Thoreau  called  it  "a 
Dream  Dance"  (Minn  7,  22,  24).21  In  a  letter  to  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Thoreau  described 
Redwood,  as  it  was  also  known,  as  "a  mere  locality,  scarcely  an  Indian  village — 
where  there  is  a  store  &  some  houses  have  been  built  for  them  [the  Indians]."22 
Yet  he  may  not  have  seen  all  the  trading  posts  in  the  vicinity:  commemorative 
stones  today  mark  the  site  of  the  Roberts  and  the  Forbes  trading  posts,  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  plainly  visible  in  a  pasture  above  the  river  valley.  Another 
marks  the  location  of  the  Myrick  brothers'  store  where  the  first  white  man  fell — 
James  W.  Lynd,  a  clerk  who  had  been  a  state  senator.  Lynd's  callous  response  to 
the  half-starved  Indians'  complaint  about  not  receiving  promised  food  was  "Let 
them  eat  grass."  When  his  body  was  found,  his  mouth  was  stuffed  with  grass.23 

But  Thoreau  seemed  less  interested  in  the  business  affairs  at  the  post  than 
in  a  report  of  buffalo  grazing  on  the  prairie  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  "We 
were  now  fairly  on  the  great  plains,"  he  wrote,  "and  looking  south,  and  after 
walking  that  way  3  miles,  could  see  no  tree  in  that  horizon."24  Looking  off  in  the 
same  direction  today,  one  sees  clumps  of  trees  traceable  to  homesteaders'  plantings, 
rows  of  corn  and  soybeans,  in  August  the  stubble  of  oats  after  harvest,  and  feeder 
cattle  where  the  buffalo  had  once  roamed.  Had  Thoreau  continued  walking  in  the 
same  direction,  he  might  have  found,  twenty  miles  distant,  mysterious  Indian 
petroglyphs,  carvings  on  an  outcropping  of  glacier-scored  granite  on  the  high 
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ground  between  two  branches  of  the  Cottonwood  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Minne- 
sota. Not  described  until  the  visit  of  Theodore  L.  H.  Lewis  in  1889,  they  have  only 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public  since  1971,  when  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  set  up  an  Interpretive  Center  in  a  teepee-shaped  shelter  in  the  midst  of  a 
few  acres  of  virgin  prairie  that  surround  the  petroglyphs.25 

Had  Thoreau's  walk  inclined  toward  his  southwesterly  instinct,  at  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles  he  would  have  been  at  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  Plains  Indians,  their  own  peculiar  place  of  concord  at  the  sacred  quarries  from 
which  the  Indians  made  their  peace-pipes.  The  national  monument  at  Pipestone 
which  contains  these  quarries  is  still  worked  today,  exclusively  by  Indians.  This  is 
a  place  of  sanctuary,  even  in  time  of  battle,  and  is  guarded  by  three  immense, 
sacred  rocks,  the  "Three  Maidens,"  where  Indians  once  made  their  offerings  to  the 
gods  upon  entry  to  this  domain.  A  pageant  based  upon  Longfellow's  "Song  of 
Hiawatha"  is  presented  annually  within  this  Indian  Concord.  In  imagination  while 
living  at  Walden  Pond,  Thoreau  had  made  his  visit  to  an  equivalent  of  the 
petroglyphs  and  the  pipestone  quarries  when  he  pondered  a  pitch  pine  before  his 
door.  He  found  it  symbolical,  "[ujnlike  any  glyph  I  have  seen  sculptured  or 
painted.  .  .  .  Shall  there  be  only  arrows  and  bows  to  go  with  these  pines  on  some 
pipe-stone  quarry  at  length?"  (7 1,  363).  A  soft  red  stone  that  can  be  carved  with  a 
knife,  pipestone  is  also  named  Catlinite  after  the  artist  of  the  Nicollet  expedition  of 
1835-36.  Thoreau  had  found  George  Catlin's  pencil  sketches  good,  though  his 
writing  disappointing.  He  also  saw  the  peace  pipes  made  of  pipestone  purchased 
by  some  of  the  excursionists — plain  ones  for  fifty  cents,  fanciful  ones  for  three  or 
four  dollars — but  Thoreau's  only  purchases  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency  were 
three  buckskin  garments  and  a  pair  of  Indian  snowshoes  {Minn  J,  22,  24). 

When  Thoreau  witnessed  the  annuity  payments — one  hundred  dollars  to 
each  chief,  twenty  dollars  to  each  brave — he  wryly  observed  that  the  gamblers 
aboard  the  Frank  Steele  would  no  doubt  return  with  the  money  on  another  boat 
within  a  few  days.  Ironically,  an  Indian  gambling  casino  no  more  than  a  mile  or 
two  away — the  Jackpot  Junction  Casino — now  bodes  well  for  another  reversal  of 
fortunes.  At  the  council,  Thoreau  noted  that  "the  Indians,  as  usual"  carried  the  day 
"in  point  of  truth  and  earnestness,  and  therefore  of  eloquence."  Already  they  were 
"quite  dissatisfied  with  the  white  man's  treatment  of  them  &  probably  have  reason 
to  be  so."26  The  next  summer  Chief  Little  Crow — who  lived  about  seven  miles  to 
the  west  in  a  government-built  frame  house  and  who  attended  the  Episcopal 
chapel  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hinman — was  prevailed  upon  to  direct  their  frustrations  in 
an  attack  on  the  white  man.27 

Long  before  sundown  of  the  same  day  it  arrived,  the  Frank  Steele  began 
its  return  voyage,  leaving  behind  the  agents  who  would  complete  payments,  then 
move  up  the  valley  to  repeat  the  procedure  at  the  Upper  Agency.  Thoreau  and 
Mann  would  have  descended  from  the  level  prairie  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Frank 
Steele  near  the  Redwood  Ferry  where,  fourteen  months  later,  twenty-four  soldiers 


Redwood  Ferry  Crossing  at  low  water,  terminus  of  the  Frank  Steele9 s  jour- 
ney up  the  Minnesota  River  to  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency  (photo,  August 
1997,  by  Gordon  V.  Boudreau). 
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sent  from  Fort  Ridgely  would  be  slain  in  an  ambush  the  day  following  the  first 
bloodshed  at  the  agency.  A  mile  across  the  river  at  Birch  Coulee,  a  burial  party  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  former  agent,  Joseph  Brown,  would  be  nearly 
annihilated.  And  downstream,  Fort  Ridgely  would  be  under  siege.  What  would 
Thoreau's  reaction  have  been  had  he  lived  to  read  about  the  Sioux  Uprising  of 
1862  and  its  woeful  conclusion  for  the  defeated  Indians — thirty-eight  Sioux 
hanged  at  Mankato  on  the  morning  of  December  26,  1862,  in  the  greatest  mass 
execution  in  American  history,  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  shallow  grave,  some 
then  recovered  by  several  doctors  for  anatomical  study,  and  the  next  year  Chief 
Little  Crow  mortally  wounded  in  the  presence  of  his  sixteen-year-old  son?28 

The  Frank  Steele  laid  by  between  Redwood  and  Fort  Ridgely  the  night  of 
June  21,  then  descended  along  what  would  be  a  bloody  battlefield,  one  so  little 
distant  from  our  time  that  in  1930  a  seventeen-year-old  adventurer  named  Eric 
Sevareid,  on  the  first  leg  of  a  canoe  voyage  that  would  take  him  and  a  nineteen- 
year-old  companion  to  Hudson's  Bay,  could  speak  with  an  eighty-two-year-old 
eye  witness  of  the  uprising.29  At  nine  in  the  evening  of  June  22,  Thoreau  and 
Mann  returned  to  the  St.  Paul  wharf. 

Their  return  to  Concord  started  almost  at  once,  though  the  two  stopped  at 
Red  Wing  for  a  few  days,  visiting  the  grave  of  Red  Wing,  climbing  Barn  Bluff  and 
botanizing  once  more.  They  then  left  on  the  War  Eagle  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  then 
by  train  to  Milwaukee,  and  then  by  propellor  ship  to  Mackinaw  City.  After  a  five 
day's  stop  there,  they  departed  on  a  second  propellor  ship,  the  Sun,  for  Goderich, 
Ontario,  and  then  by  train  to  Toronto,  Ogdensburg,  and  Boston.  On  the  morning 
of  July  9,  the  two  western  travelers  were  back  in  Concord.30 

To  Thoreauvians,  this  western  journey  raises  the  tantalizing  question  of 
what  time  may  have  curtailed  from  literature.  At  Redwood  in  1861,  the  pallor  in 
his  failing  constitution  veiling  his  own  "red  face"  within  and  without,  Thoreau 
gazed  for  some  moments  on  Little  Crow,  the  sixty-year-old  warrior  who  was 
spokesman  for  a  race  whose  sun  was  setting.  One  wonders  whether  he  learned 
that  Little  Crow's  Indian  name,  Ta-oya-te-duta,  meant  "His  People  are  Red."31 
Perhaps  there  was  a  momentary  recognition  of  a  common  identity  that  passed 
between  these  two  men,  so  soon  to  step  irrevocably  west. 

Thoreau  once  wrote  that  "Inside  the  civilized  man  stands  the  savage  still 
in  the  place  of  honor"  (Week,  345).  Through  a  lifetime  during  which  he  cultivated 
an  extraordinary  sensitivity  to  nature  and  its  spirit,  he  discovered  the  "savage" 
within.  "Savage"  was,  he  reminded  himself,  a  name  derived  from  the  woods: 
"Our  woods  are  sylvan,  and  their  inhabitants  woodmen  and  rustics, — that  is, 
selvaggia,  and  the  inhabitants  are  salvages"  (MW,  155).  The  wind  soughing 
through  the  woods  was  for  him,  as  for  the  Indian,  a  Great  Spirit  using  man  as  its 


Chief  Little  Crow,  representative  of  the  Santee  Sioux  at  the  annunity  pay- 
ment witnessed  by  Thoreau  in  June  1861  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency.  In 
August  1862,  Little  Crow  led  the  uprising  which  erupted  at  the  Agency. 
The  next  year  he  was  killed  while  picking  berries  (photo  by  A.  Z.  Shindler, 
1858,  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute). 
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instrument,  his  wind  harp:  "It  is  the  spirit  of  humanity,  that  which  animates  both 
so-called  savages  and  civilized  nations,  working  through  a  man,  and  not  the  man 
expressing  himself,  that  interests  us  most.  The  thought  of  a  so-called  savage  tribe 
is  generally  far  more  just  than  that  of  a  single  civilized  man"  (7 11,  43 8). 32 
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Emerson  at  74  with  his  son  Edward  and  grandson  Charles  L.  Emerson. 
Photo  courtesy  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 


'LcCzvard WaCcCo  'Emerson  s 
%ecotlections  of  His  father's  'Death 


Joel  Myerson 


When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  died  on  27  April  1882,  his  son,  the  physi- 
cian Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  was  in  attendance.  Edward's  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  his  father' s  death,  as  contained  in  a  previously  unpublished  letter  to 
James  Elliot  Cabot,  provides  a  poignant  description  of  Waldo's  last  days.1 

When  Cabot,  Emerson's  literary  executor,  was  writing  his  biography  of 
Waldo,  Edward  sent  him  a  letter  describing  his  father's  final  illness  in  detail. 
Along  with  other  accounts  of  Waldo's  last  days,  Cabot  used  some  of  this  letter  in 
his  book,  leaving  out  the  more  personal  parts.2  Edward  briefly  described  the  ten 
days  before  Waldo's  death  in  his  memoir  of  his  father,  Emerson  in  Concord,  and, 
like  Cabot,  he  augmented  his  account  with  descriptions  by  other  people,  and 
omitted  from  his  own  recollections  pretty  much  the  same  materials  that  Cabot 
had.3  The  personal  parts  of  this  letter,  such  as  his  father's  pride  in  Edward's 
public  speaking  abilities,  as  well  as  the  factual  information  it  conveys,  make 
Edward's  comments  worthwhile  to  read  today. 

Concord  Oct  17th  [1886] 

Dear  Mr  Cabot, 

The  box  containing  my  papers  arrived  safely. 

Father  took  a  cold  about  April  16th.  On  April  17th  I  dropped  in  on  my 
way  to  see  a  patient,  at  supper  time  and  noticed  that  Father  was  very  hoarse  but  he 
did  not  seem  sick  and,  as  there  was  company  present,  went  on  my  way. 

April  1 8th  I  didn't  go  to  the  house  as  I  was  very  busy  with  distant  patients 
and  heard  no  word  of  Father's  being  sick.  (Annie4  called  &  heard  he  was  no 
worse.)  Passed  that  night  in  Boston  for  the  sake  of  finishing  my  Oration  for  the 
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South  Middlesex  Medical  Meeting,5  but  on  my  return  from  Watertown  on  Wednes- 
day the  19th  April,  went  to  see  Father  who  was  sitting  in  his  study  evidently  with 
a  bad  cold,  but  bright  &  happy  and  greatly  interested  about  my  speech  which  he 
wished  me  to  read  &  I  promised  to  do  so  next  day.  I  thought  him  a  trifle  feverish. 

Next  day  I  went  down  sometime  near  noon  and  found  him  asleep  upon 
his  sofa  in  the  study  &  when  he  waked  he  was  pleased  to  find  me  there,  but  was 
dull,  could  not  understand  readily  &  was  rather  bewildered  about  what  time  of  day 
it  was;  also  had  unusual  difficulty  about  finding  the  right  word.  Occasionally  he 
had  had  all  these  symptoms  as  badly  when  his  health  had  been  a  very  little  out  of 
order,  but  now  his  face  was  flushed  and  he  was  distinctly  feverish  and  still  hoarse. 
He  lay  there  and  talked,  seeming  very  comfortable  and  happy.  As  he  lay  he 
pointed  to  a  piece  of  an  oak  knob  serving  for  a  bracket  on  the  wall  over  his  head 
and  asked  what  it  was.  I  told  him  &  he  asked  why  it  was  there.  I  said  it  supported 
the  little  Flaxman's  Psyche  which  a  lady  gave  him  long  ago,  &  got  it  down  to  recal 
it  to  his  mind.6  But  then  looking  above  these  to  a  picture  hanging  there  he  said 
"That  is  that  man — my  man"7  and  smiled  affectionately  at  the  picture  of  Carlyle, 
adding  "You  never  saw  him."  "Oh  yes,"  I  said,  "you  sent  me  to  him  in  England 
and  I  sought  him  out  in  Devonshire,"  &  told  him  at  length  of  my  visit,  to  his  great 
delight  &  surprise. 

He  was  in  no  condition  to  hear  my  address  which  I  had  brought  to  read  & 
so  I  looked  about  for  a  book  to  amuse  him  but  saw  that  one  must  choose  as  for  a 
child.  I  read  "How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent"  but  this  he  could 
hardly  follow  so  I  tried  "Paul  Revere' s  Ride"  explaining  as  I  went  along.8  He  was 
much  interested  that  such  a  poem  had  been  written  bearing  on  our  Concord  great 
day:  wished  to  know  "who  wrote  it?"  "Longfellow"  but,  as  this  didn't  help,  I 
explained  who  he  was  and  how  he  met  him  at  Saturday  Club,9  and  at  last  that  he 
had,  within  a  few  days,  attended  his  funeral.10  This  last  he  remembered,  but, 
wished  he  had  known  before  that  he  could  write  such  good  things.  He  staid  down 
stairs  that  day  in  his  chair  or  on  his  sofa  though  he  went  to  meals  with  the  family 
though  he  ate  but  little.  I  gave  him  some  treatment  for  his  hoarseness  &  fever. 

The  next  morning  Ellen11  had  to  help  him  dress  &  he  sat  down  often 
while  doing  so,  but  insisted  on  going  down  stairs  as  usual.  While  walking  through 
the  front  entry  in  front  of  Ellen  he  suddenly  cried  out  "Oh  dear"!  and  showed  that 
he  had  had  some  feeling  of  pain  or  distress  but  could  not  explain  at  all  &  it  seemed 
to  have  passed  away.  He  could  eat  little,  though  he  tried.  I  thought  it  as  well  for 
him  to  stay  in  his  study  and  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  then  to  have  made 
him  go  to  bed.  He  was  evidently  very  weak  and  being  entirely  unused  to  sickness 
his  disabilities  made  great  impression  on  him  &  he  evidently  believed  he  was  to 
die,  for  he  tried  hard  to  say  something  to  Ellen  and  when  at  last  she  asked  "is  it  that 
you  wish  to  give  some  last  directions?"  assented  &  she  made  out  only  two 
sentences  "Edward  will  take  care,"  &  "You  will  be  good  to  each  other." 

That  day  I  made  out  that  he  had  pneumonia  only  a  part  of  one  lung  being 
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involved.  As  it  had  lately  been  most  annoying  to  him  to  have  his  actions  regulated 
by  any  of  us  and  now  it  was  particularly  difficult  for  him  to  understand  anything, 
I  determined  that  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  trouble  and  restrain  him  as  one 
would  a  younger  person  who  had  more  to  live  for.  He  had  lived  free;  his  life  was 
essentially  spent,  and  in  what  must  almost  surely  be  his  last  illness  we  would  not 
embitter  the  occasion,  by  any  restraint  that  was  not  absolutely  unavoidable. 

Saturday  he  came  down  stairs  again  and  passed  the  day  in  the  study, 
between  the  chair  &  sofa.  I  had  sent  for  Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam12  and  towards 
evening  when  he  was  expected  Ellen  told  Father  that  he  was  to  come  to  examine 
him  with  me  and  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  have  him  undressed  in 
his  bed.  To  this  he  assented  but  insisted  upon  taking  the  brands  of  his  fire  apart  & 
locking  the  study  windows  as  if  he  were  well.  He  declined  help  in  going  up  stairs, 
though  he  carried  a  lamp,  &  in  his  haste  to  avoid  it,  fell  with  the  lamp  &  scattered 
burning  kerosene,  though  he  did  not  hurt  himself  and  nothing  caught  fire.  Then  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  helped. 

Dr  Putnam  found  the  same  signs  in  the  lung  that  I  did  &  we  decided  upon 
the  treatment  mainly  by  food,  with  stimulants  when  required,  but  he  agreed  with 
me  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  harass  him  with  restraint. 

Monday  he  talked  unintelligibly  all  day  but  at  least  Ellen  heard  the  word 
bills  &  asked  if  he  wished  to  know  about  money  matters.  He  eagerly  assented  & 
she  explained  to  his  great  relief  that  all  bills  were  paid  &  that  there  was  money  on 
deposit.  He  then  was  much  quieter.  He  never  left  his  room  after  Saturday  but  sat 
in  a  chair  by  the  fire  in  his  dressing-gown  much  of  the  time,  occasionally  lying 
down.  He  was  greatly  bewildered  often,  but  seemed  to  have  no  pain  and  always 
would  try  to  eat  what  he  was  urged  to. 

On  Tuesday  he  talked  almost  incessantly  but  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said.  I  think  Edith13  came  that  day  &  he  was  pleased  to  have  her  lie  on  the 
couch  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  &  during  that  time  made  less  effort  to  get  up.  By  this 
time  we  had  a  nurse. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  very  hard  to  keep  him  in  bed  at  all  and  he  was 
trying  to  get  home  and  struggled  to  begin  dressing,  but  when  in  his  chair,  and  I, 
coming  in,  called  his  attention  to  the  various  articles  of  furniture  &  then  to  the 
people,  he  suddenly  smiled  &  said  "why!  yes,  here  we  all  are  in  Mamma's  room!" 
&  was  content  for  a  few  minutes  but  we  after  failed  in  convincing  him.  Mr 
Keyes14  watched  with  him  one  night  and  Will  Forbes15  another  &  he  thought  he 
was  declaiming  poetry  part  of  the  time,  the  inflections  being  very  fine  but  the 
words  unintelligible. 

If  a  new  face  appeared  and  he  was  suddenly  addressed  the  stimulus 
aroused  him  for  a  moment  &  he  could  be  understood  so  when  on  Thursday  (the 
last)  morning  little  John  Forbes16  &  I  think  also  one  of  his  brothers  came  in  said 
"Good  bye  Grandpa,"  he  brightened  up,  smiled  affectionately  &  asked  where  they 
were  going.  "Home  to  go  to  school"  &  he  said  "that's  right,  good  boy!" 
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On  Thursday  we  sent  for  several  friends  to  bid  him  goodbye.  Of  Mr 
Staples  and  Judge  Hoar17  he  took  leave  affectionately  &  made  himself  under- 
stood. When  at  noon  he  heard  that  you  had  come  he  said  joyfully  "Elliot  Cabot? 
Praise!" 

After  you,  he  saw  Mr  Channing  &  Mr  Sanborn18  but  was  then  dull  and 
presently  a  sharp  pain  came  upon  him  &  it  became  evident  that  he  was  fast 
sinking.  I  gave  him  ether,  which  soon  relieved  him,  &  kept  the  ether  near  his  face 
until  near  the  end. 

He  died  I  think  at  about  8  b  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening  April  27th.  The 
cause  was  weakness,  though  he  showed  much  muscular  strength  even  in  the  last 
day.  He  did  not  have  pain  except  for  a  short  time  at  the  last  the  cause  of  which  I 
never  quite  understood.  He  never  had  any  serious  difficulty  of  breathing  &  there 
was  little  evidence  of  the  area  of  disease  in  the  affected  lung.  He  spoke,  on  the  last 
day  I  think,  very  beautifully  &  loving  to  Mother  of  their  life  together  &  her  loving 
care  of  him.19  Edith's  letters  from  Cousin  Mary  Simmons20  who  came  and  helped 
in  the  care  of  him  would  tell  much  more  than  I  can  remember  for  I  think  she  sent  a 
sort  of  diary  to  Edith  when  she  had  to  be  in  Milton. 

We  are  all  well.  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you?  Please  give  love  from 
Annie  &  me  to  Mrs  Cabot. 

Truly  yours 
E  W  Emerson 

P.  S.  I  remember  now  that  it  was  such  a  gratification  to  Father  that  I  had  given  the 
Address  to  the  District  Med.  Soc.  &  that  they  had  ordered  it  printed  (which  they 
did  not  always  do)  that  even  after  he  staid  up  stairs  he  would  say  to  Ellen  "what  is 
it  about  Edward?  hasn't  he  done  something?"  &  when  she  told  him  was  much 
pleased  &  wanted  to  hear  it  read  (this  of  course  never  was  done)  &  after  a  time  he 
would  make  her  tell  again  about  it,  so  much  did  he  value  any  speaking  power  in 
one  of  the  family. 


Notes 


The  manuscript  is  at  the  Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  University  (bMS  Am  1280.226 
[301])  and  is  printed  by  permission  of  the  library.  I  am  grateful  to  Leslie  A.  Morris, 
Curator  of  Manuscripts,  for  her  assistance.  I  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  inser- 
tions, revisions,  and  cancellations  in  the  manuscript.  I  have  silently  added  punctuation 
where  necessary. 

James  Elliot  Cabot,  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  2  vols.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1887),  2:681-83. 

Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  Emerson  in  Concord  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1889), 
193-95.  Other  biographers  have  relied  mainly  on  the  accounts  of  Cabot  and  Edward 
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Emerson  in  describing  Waldo's  last  days;  only  Ralph  L.  Rusk  uses  information  from 
Edward's  letter  (see  The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  [New  York:  Scribners,  1949], 
507).  The  best  extended  contemporary  accounts  are  in  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  The 
Life  ofLidian  Jackson  Emerson,  ed.  Delores  Bird  Carpenter  (Boston:  Twayne,  1980), 
187-89,  and  The  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  ed.  Edith  E.  W.  Gregg,  2  vols. 
(Kent:  Kent  State  Univ.  Press,  1982),  2:463-65,  670-77. 

4  Edward  had  married  Annie  Shepard  Keyes  on  19  September  1874. 

5  See  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Man  as  Doctor:  An  Oration  Delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Middlesex  South  District  Medical  Society,  April  19,  1882  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Riverside  Press,  1882). 

6  Ellen  Rendall  had  given  Emerson  the  plaster  cast  of  Psyche  in  1 849;  see  The  Letters  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  Ralph  L.  Rusk  and  Eleanor  M.  Tilton,  10  vols.  (New  York: 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1939,  1990-1995),  4:144-46. 

7  In  Emerson  in  Concord,  Edward  adds,  somewhat  defensively,  "I  mention  this  because 
it  has  been  said  that  this  friendship  cooled  and  that  my  father  had  for  long  years 
neglected  to  write  to  his  early  friend.  He  was  loyal  while  life  lasted,  but  had  been 
unable  to  write  a  letter  for  years  before  he  died.  Their  friendship  did  not  need  letters" 
(194). 

8  Robert  Browning' s  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix"  appeared 
in  Emerson's  edited  collection  of  poetry,  Parnassus  (Boston:  James  R.  Osgood, 
1875),  355-56;  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's  account  of  Paul  Revere' s  ride  was  not 
included  in  the  book. 

9  Many  of  Boston's  intellectual  and  social  elite  were  in  the  Saturday  Club,  which, 
beginning  in  1854,  met  at  the  Parker  House  in  Boston  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
month  because,  according  to  tradition,  that  was  when  Emerson  made  his  regular  visit 
to  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore. 

10  Emerson  had  attended  Longfellow's  funeral  on  24  March  1882. 

1 1  Edward' s  sister  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson. 

12  Dr.  Charles  Pickering  Putnam  of  Boston. 

13  Edward's  other  sister,  Edith  Emerson  Forbes. 

14  Edward's  father-in-law,  John  Shepard  Keyes. 

15  Edith  Emerson  had  married  William  Hathaway  Forbes  on  3  October  1865;  by  1882, 
she  was  pregnant  with  their  eighth  child. 

1 6  John  Murray  Forbes  had  been  born  in  1 87 1 . 

17  Emerson's  Concord  neighbors  Sam  Staples  and  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar. 

18  The  poet  Ellery  Charming  and  the  author  Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn  were  Concord 
residents  and  lifelong  friends  of  Emerson. 

19  Ellen's  account  of  her  father's  conversation  with  his  wife,  Lidian,  also  mentions 
Emerson's  first  son,  Waldo,  who  had  died  in  1842,  two  years  before  Edward's  birth: 
"The  last  day,  he  talked  much  to  her,  quite  unintelligibly  most  of  the  time,  but  he  said 
again  and  again,  'the  beautiful  boy.'  Mother  imagined  he  was  telling  her  he  looked 
forward  in  dying  to  see  Waldo  again"  {The  Life  ofLidian  Jackson  Emerson,  188). 

20  Mary  Emerson  Ripley  Simmons  was  the  daughter  of  Emerson's  half-uncle,  Samuel 
Ripley,  and  Sarah  Alden  Bradford  Ripley. 


The  Vanishing  American  (1925) 
by  Zane  Grey 


'Tfioreau  and  Zone  Qrey's 
The  Vanishing  American 

Victor  Carl  Friesen 


The  west  held  a  special  interest  for  Thoreau.  It  represented  wildness,  a 
primal  home  where  one  literally  came  to  one's  (five)  senses  and,  living  more  of  an 
instinctive  life,  approached  the  American  Indian's  closeness  to  nature.  Thoreau 
suggested  that  civilized  man  needed  to  cross  a  Mississippi  and  turn  a  wild  region 
to  account,  both  for  resource  and  inspiration.1  He  usually  began  his  daily  walks  at 
Concord  in  a  westward  direction,  his  frontier  where  he  might,  in  Emerson's 
words,  enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  universe.2  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1861, 
he  journeyed  much  farther  west,  to  Minnesota  (thus  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River),  doing  so  specifically  for  his  health  but  making  a  point  of  noting  the  Indians 
there.  His  remarks  complemented  those  made  during  his  earlier  excursions  to  a 
different  wilderness  area,  the  Maine  woods. 

Another  observer  of  the  Indian  was  novelist  Zane  Grey.  Born  in  Ohio,  he 
first  went  west  in  1907  and  in  the  succeeding  years  travelled  throughout  the 
region,  gathering  material  for  his  Western  novels.  His  work — according  to  Carlton 
Jackson,  writing  in  Twayne's  United  States  Authors  series3 — culminated  in  The 
Vanishing  American,  1925,  a  tale  of  the  plight  and  glory  of  the  Indian  people.  Just 
as  Thoreau,  in  his  letters,  spoke  for  the  earnestness  and  truth  of  the  Indians  in 
Minnesota  (over  their  white  officials)  and  sided  with  them  in  their  complaints  of 
treatment  received  from  the  Indian  Bureau  (6:390-91),  so  Grey,  in  his  novel,  was 
sympathetic  to  Native  Americans  and  sketched  a  horrific  picture  of  Indian  agents, 
inept  and/or  uncaring  in  looking  after  their  charges.4  This  book  was  the  one  that 
Grey  wished  to  be  remembered  by. 

It  is  of  interest,  then,  to  consider  the  many  parallels  between  Grey's  title 
protagonist,  Nophaie,  who  lived  on  an  Arizona  reservation,  and  the  Indian  as 
Thoreau  saw  him,  with  observations  stemming  chiefly  from  the  nearer  wilds  of 
Maine.  Since  Nophaie  was  kidnapped  as  a  child  and  reared  in  the  white  man's 
world,  only  to  return  to  his  native  ways  after  receiving  a  college  education,  it  is  of 
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even  greater  interest  to  compare  the  character  to  Thoreau  himself,  who  ever 
sought  a  balance  between  living  an  instinctive,  western  life  and  a  rationalistic, 
civilized  one.  Nophaie  said  he  was  "no  different  from  a  white  man — except  that  he 
[was]  closer  to  elemental  life — to  primitive  instincts"  (267);  Thoreau  spoke  for 
"anything  that  implie[d]  a  simpler  mode  of  life  and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth" 
(20:88). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Grey  ever  read  Thoreau.  Such  is  the  finding  of 
Carlton  Jackson,  and  neither  Frank  Gruber,  author  of  Grey's  official  biography, 
nor  Jean  Karr,  an  earlier  biographer,  makes  any  mention  of  Thoreau.5  However, 
Grey,  like  his  predecessor,  felt  the  same  nearness  to  the  earth,  the  outdoors. 
Gruber  refers  to  nature's  "abnormal  attraction"  for  the  novelist  as  a  boy,  his  liking 
nothing  better  than  a  tramp  through  the  woods  amid  the  solitude  there.6  Karr  says 
that  Grey  never  lost  his  sense  of  wonder  over  the  outdoor  world,7  and  Jackson 
goes  further  in  affirming  that  that  world  gave  him  "a  sort  of  transcendental 
experience  of  unity  with  nature."8 

There  may  be,  in  part,  one  common  literary  source  for  their  ideas  on  the 
concept  of  man's  unity  with  nature  (and  on  the  mystical  experience  leading  to  this 
oneness,  to  be  discussed  later).  Both  were  readers  of  Wordsworth,  to  whom,  we 
know,  "the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give  /  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears"  ("Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality").9  With  Wordsworth,  sensuous 
perception  can  lead  to  an  experience  of  suspended  being — a  part  of  the  natural 
world.  In  The  Excursion,  1814,  he  writes  of  a  boy  holding  a  seashell  to  his  ear,  and 
by  listening  "intensely,"  he  feels  "mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea."  Such 
experience  makes  one  "brightened  with  joy."10 

Jackson  discovered,  through  a  perusal  of  Grey's  diary,  that  the  author 
wished  to  read  "until  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  power  and  thought  of  the 
writer."11  And  one  of  the  writers  he  believed  should  be  read  every  day  was 
Wordsworth.  That  Grey  read  him  regularly  is  suggested  by  his  saying  that  he 
experienced  a  "Wordsworthian  uplift"  during  a  change  to  fair  weather.12  How 
much  of  Wordsworth  he  read  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  seems  likely  that  he  was 
"imbued"  with,  or  at  least  attuned  to,  some  of  the  poet's  thoughts. 

As  for  Thoreau,  he  certainly  had  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  poet's 
writings.  Walter  Harding  says  he  "read  widely  in  Wordsworth"  and  in  his  own 
works  made  "many  an  allusion  to,  or  echo  of,"  him.13  Another  literary  critic, 
James  Southworth,  states  that  Thoreau  found  a  "stimulating"  presence  in 
Wordsworth.14  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  both  Grey  and  Thoreau  felt  a 
profound  closeness  to  nature  on  their  own  but  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  British 
poet. 

Much  of  Grey's  own  feeling  about  nature,  we  find,  was  delineated  in  the 
character  of  Nophaie.  As  a  young  Indian  boy,  he  too  wandered  in  solitude, 
"unconsciously  .  .  .  happy  because  he  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  ...  the  nature 
that  encompassed  him"  (5);  he  gazed  about  in  "rapture"  (8).  Thoreau' s  experience 
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as  a  child  was  similar:  "you  walked  with  a  joy  which  knew  not  its  origin" 
(12:294);  "my  life  was  ecstasy"  (8:306). 

With  Nophaie's  adult  rejection  of  his  white  upbringing,  he  became  in  one 
sense  like  Thoreau's  favorite  Indian,  Maine  woods  guide  Joe  Polis.  Polis  availed 
himself  of  civilization's  advantages  while  retaining  his  native  culture,  thus,  in 
Thoreau's  metaphor,  using  iron  arrow  points  from  cities  "to  point  his  savageness 
with"  (3:121).  Nophaie's  "iron  arrow  points,"  his  white  man's  education,  sharp- 
ened his  awareness — and  enabled  him  to  see  how  modern  progress  was  destroying 
the  rugged  simplicity  of  his  people's  customary  life,  a  life  of  peace  and  content- 
ment where  "wants  were  few"  (112). 

"Superfluous  wealth  can  buy  superfluities  only,"  Thoreau  would  have 
remarked,  as  he  does  in  Walden  (2:362).  Nophaie  would  have  agreed  and  would 
have  appreciated  Thoreau's  comments  elsewhere  on  an  Indian  weaving  a  fish  trap 
at  a  river's  shoreline.  The  fisherman  did  so  from  real,  immediate  need:  the  creation 
had  vital  meaning  to  him  and  was  something  of  true  beauty.  There  was  pleasure 
for  the  creator  in  knowing  the  history  of  each  pliant  red  withe  woven  carefully  into 
the  basket.  The  native  craftsman  already  was  "catching"  life  itself,  sensing  it  fully 
with  all  five  senses  while  making  the  artifact — this  before  he  had  caught  any  fish 
(16:312-14). 

Both  Nophaie  and  Thoreau  could  never  have  enough  of  nature  and 
embraced  it  sensuously.  With  Nophaie,  his  Indian  makeup  made  him  "singularly 
acute  in  all  his  sensorial  perceptions"  (112).  Frequently  he  "surrendered  .  .  . 
himself  wholly"  to  sensations  (291) — "watching,  listening,  feeling,  smelling  per- 
ception that  engendered  happiness"  (296).  For  instance,  he  noted  the  "pink  glow" 
suffusing  a  "steely,  blue  sky,"  heard  the  "song  of  a  mocking-bird,  the  yelp  of  a 
coyote,  the  scurrying  of  a  cottontail,"  and  smelled  the  "wood-smoke"  from  Indian 
hogans,  all  while  climbing  up  a  "wind-scalloped  and  rain-carved"  rocky  slope 
(292). 

With  Thoreau,  his  deliberate,  "perpetual  instilling  and  drenching"  of  the 
surrounding  sensate  world  (2: 107-8)  made  for  a  remarkable  acuity  of  the  senses.15 
He  lived  richly  in  each  season — to  "breathe  the  air,  drink  the  drink,  taste  the  fruit, 
and  resign  [him]self  to  the  influences  of  each"  (1 1:394).  He  typically  "imbibe[d] 
delight  through  every  pore"  (2:143),  as  when  he  sauntered  amid  the  fragrant 
exhalation  of  thawing  earth  in  spring:  the  "checkered  landscape  of  russet  and 
white"  smoked  "with  incense"  while  he  picked  his  way  from  one  islet  of  bare  earth 
to  another,  hearing  "the  music  of  a  thousand  tinkling  rills  and  rivulets"  (2:336). 

One  natural  phenomenon  singled  out  by  both  Nophaie  and  Thoreau  as 
something  particularly  to  be  excited  about  was  what  the  Concord  saunterer  termed 
the  "drama"  of  a  landscape  (10:78),  its  kaleidoscopic  cloud  cover.  The  Indian, 
enthralled,  as  Grey  describes  him,  gazed  at  "soft  clouds,  creamy  and  silver  where 
the  rays  struck, .  .  .  and  shading  to  purple  where  the  thick,  mushrooming,  billowy 
rolls  reached  the  blue  zenith"  (8);  or  at  clouds,  "fleecy,  like  wisps  of  coral  in  a 
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turquoise  sea  .  .  .  — clouds  of  pearl  and  alabaster,  and  higher  in  the  intense  blue, 
smoky  wreaths  of  delicate  mauve,  and  bossy  beaten  masses  of  burnished  bronze" 
(191). 

Thoreau  similarly  gazed  at  "downy  clouds"  of  "irregularly  margined, 
wide  whitish  bars,  apparently  converging,  rendezvousing"  (9:388-89);  at  "cream- 
colored  .  .  .  summits"  and  "floating  isles,  white  above  and  darker  beneath" 
(10:220);  and  at  "blocked  rhomboidal  masses  tier  above  tier"  (12:270) — or  at 
clouds  with  "locks  of  fine  hair,  or  tow  that  is  carded,"  or  the  "curved  form  of  the 
surf  or  breakers,  and  again  of  flames"  (19:22-23). 

Certainly  in  their  love  of  sensations  of  nature,  both  men  sometimes 
expressed  their  preference  for  the  natural  world  over  man.  Nophaie  said:  "Human 
nature  is  imperfect.  Places  are  true.  Nature  itself  is  evolution — an  inexorable 
working  for  perfection"  (89).  At  times  places  for  him  had  more  to  do  with 
happiness  than  people,  who  could  be  false.  Thoreau  in  like  vein  tended  to  see 
nature  as  a  retreat  from  man,  where  he  could  be  glad  with  an  "entire  gladness" 
(10:445).  Man's  institutions  were  but  "toadstools  by  the  wayside"  of  life  (9:382); 
nature  was  "grander"  than  man  (12:439).  He  never  had  to  convict  Us  inhabitants  of 
folly  (15:210).  The  voices  of  nature,  meanwhile,  spoke  to  him  "encouragingly  of 
the  steady  onward  progress  of  the  universe"  (8:391). 16 

Both  men  could  be  so  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  of  nature  that  man, 
that  they  themselves,  seemed  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  magnificence.  To  Nophaie,  the 
"silent  [canyon]  walls,  ...  the  deep  shadows,  ...  the  vast  black  heave  of  the 
mountain  rock,  and  the  infinite  sky  above,  .  .  .  brought  a  sense  of  the  littleness  of 
all  living  things"  ( 1 89).  He  felt  like  Thoreau,  who  had  suggested  that  man  with  the 
(snow-covered)  earth  beneath  and  the  whitish  winter  sky  above  him  seemed  "but  a 
black  speck  inclosed  in  a  white  egg-shell"  (17:445).  And  each  observer  had  a 
sense  of  doubleness,  an  ability  to  stand  apart  from  himself  and  see  that  self  in  the 
scene.  Nophaie  imagined  he  was  a  soaring  eagle  whose  strong  vision  clearly  saw 
the  world  below,  even  a  "lonely,  statuesque  figure  of  man — the  Indian — Nophaie — 
strange,  pitifully  little"  (194);  Thoreau,  in  peering  down  at  an  insect  in  Walden, 
was  reminded  of  a  greater  force  looking  down  at  him,  "the  human  insect"  (2:365). 
In  another  "view,"  he  described  himself  as  lying  on  rocks,  "foundered  like  a  harp 
on  the  seashore,  that  knows  not  how  it  [was]  dealt  with"  (12:294). 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  views  of  the  two  men  and  their 
accompanying  sense  of  doubleness.  Nophaie' s  reaction  was  unsettling,  for  he  saw 
himself  as  "the  mystery  of  life  thrown  against  that  stark  background  of  the  age-old 
earth."  The  word  "stark"  has  grim  or  desolate  overtones — as  does  a  further 
description  of  his  continued  gaze,  in  language  related  to  Thoreau' s  seashore 
image:  Nophaie  was  "like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  on  his  spar-strewn  sinking 
deck."  "Spar-strewn"  suggests  disorder,  and  "sinking"  a  hopelessness.  He  was  left 
alone  in  his  "abasement,"  with  "burden  unlifted"  (194). 

Thoreau,  on  the  other  hand,  often  viewed  his  second  self  with  a  bemused 
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smile,  for  example,  when  he  seemed  to  look  down  through  the  eyes  of  geese 
overhead  who  saw  a  man  in  somewhat  ludicrous  pose,  flapping  his  elbows  and 
crying  mow-ack  "with  a  nasal  twang  and  twist  in  [his]  head,"  hoping  to  draw  the 
flock  down  (13:258).  Thoreau's  doubleness  allowed  him  to  be,  as  he  said  in 
Walden,  "Indra  in  the  sky"  with  a  timeless  overview  of  "driftwood  in  the  stream" 
(2:149).  The  overview  made  him  a  significant  center  of  the  world  revealed  by  his 
senses,  a  feeling  he  always  had:  "Let  us  wander  where  we  will,  the  universe  is 
built  around  us"  (7:274).  And  being  mere  driftwood  was  not  desolate,  debasing,  or 
hopeless.  It  was  his  opportunity  to  attain  that  immediate  closeness  to  the  natural 
world  in  order  to  sense  an  underlying  unity  and  kinship.  "I  go  and  come  with  a 
strange  liberty  in  Nature,"  he  wrote,  "a  part  of  herself  (2:143). 

Nophaie  longed  for  such  freedom,  lost  during  his  upbringing  in  white 
society.  But  by  relegating  himself  to  prolonged  isolated  sojourns  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  was  able  to  confront  his  primal  self  and  re-establish  the  feeling  of  kinship 
with  nature,  as  befitted  his  Indian  heritage.  The  earth  again  was  his  "mother"  and 
he  a  "comrade"  of  the  rocks  as  he  saw  with  "renewed  eyes"  (208,  300).  He  sensed 
a  comforting  familial  connection,  just  as  Thoreau  had  in  the  previous  century 
when  he  exclaimed:  "Of  thee,  O  earth,  are  my  bone  and  sinew  made;  to  thee,  O 
sun,  am  I  brother"  (9:95). 

Nophaie' s  private  communion  with  nature  is  called  a  "pilgrimage"  (292). 
So  Thoreau  deemed  his  sauntering  outdoors.  He  preferred  to  derive  the  term 
"saunterer"  from  Saint-Terrer  because  it  then  meant  a  Holy-Lander,  a  pilgrim 
who,  as  he  said  in  his  essay  "Walking,"  gained  the  necessary  attributes  for  this 
activity  only  by  the  grace  of  God  (5:205,  207).  He,  like  Nophaie  (and  Bunyan's 
Christian  in  Pilgrim 's  Progress),  left  relatives  and  friends  behind  in  his  spiritual 
quest. 

The  quest  for  both  Nophaie  and  Thoreau  was  an  opportunity  to  gain 
mystic  insight.  Thoreau's  particular  nature  mysticism  (as  opposed  to  traditional 
religious  mysticism  whereby  a  person  is  "wholly  absorbed  into  the  Deity  Who  is 
felt ...  as  being  something  totally  distinct."17)  I  have  elsewhere  termed  a  "super- 
sensuousness":  a  state  in  which  an  intense  steeping  in  sensations,  visual  or 
otherwise,  gives  way  to  visionary  perception.18  What  these  perceptions  are  re- 
mains vague — catching  a  bit  of  Stardust  or  clutching  a  segment  of  rainbow  is  the 
image  in  Walden  (2:239) — but  there  is  an  accompanying  sense  of  "the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  universe"  (8:168),  of  its  becoming  "living  and  divine"  (8:471), 
and  an  inner  feeling  of  being  more  "expanded  and  immortal"  oneself  (15:45-46). 
"No  particulars  survive  this  expansion.  .  .  .  We  are  actually  lifted  above  our- 
selves" (15:222)  in  "an  ecstasy  of  joy"  (15:217),  Thoreau  said  of  his  own  mystical 
feeling. 

There  are  obvious  parallels  in  Nophaie' s  experience,  which  may  also  be 
termed  super-sensuous.  Author  Grey  says  his  character  attained  a  kind  of  "thought- 
lessness": he  "lay  with  the  absorbed  senses  of  the  Indian  tranced  in  their  singular 
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capacity  of  absolute  thoughtlessness.  He  did  not  think.  He  felt."  "Unconsciously" 
he  still  saw  the  dome  of  sky,  the  pale  gray  obscurity  of  sage  and  hills;  smelted  the 
fallen  leafage,  the  hint  of  rain;  and  tasted  the  breath  of  living  things.  "His  ears 
drank  in  the  sounds  of  silence — nothing  but  the  vast  low  thrumming  of  nature." 
(Cf.  Thoreau's  hearing  "the  unspeakable"  [10:472] — the  grand  rhythm  of  the 
universe.)  He  felt  the  "immortality  around  him,  the  . . .  life  all  about  him  in  stones 
and  woods,  .  .  .  felt  the  vast  earth  under  him."  And  he  was  "unutterably  happy 
while  this  trance  lasted"  (142). 

Nature  mysticism  leads  invariably  to  an  "acquaintance  with  the  All" 
(15:246),  in  Thoreau's  words.  Nophaie  was  led  to  the  question:  "might  there  not 
be  a  spirit  in  nature  infinite  and  everlasting?"  (190).  He  referred  to  the  "soul  of 
nature"  gleaming  through  the  "painted  windows"  of  natural  phenomena,  "silent — 
always  silent  ...  yet  full  of  unuttered  sounds!"  (207-8).  (Cf.,  again,  Thoreau's 
statement  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers:  "through  [Silence]  all 
revelations  have  been  made"  [1:149].)  For  Nophaie,  "there  was  no  sound,  no  life 
but  the  breath  of  nature,  the  penetrating  power  of  an  invisible  spirit  hovering  over 
all,  abiding  in  the  rocks,  floating  in  the  fragrance  of  the  sage"  (141-42).  Since,  as 
already  noted,  he  was  comrade  of  the  rocks  and  so  home  to  the  spirit  as  well,  the 
concept  is  that  of  the  Transcendental  Oversoul,  pervading  all  things. 

Thoreau  in  A  Week  had  spoken  of  a  "Universal  Soul,"  sound  senses 
having  told  him  that  there  was  a  "nature  behind"  the  ordinary  nature  (1:131,  409). 
He  not  only  detected  its  fragrance,  he  could  "see,  .  .  .  taste,  hear,  feel  that 
everlasting  Something"  (1:182),  the  "proprietor  of  the  world"  (7:341).  We  know 
that  Something  to  be  the  Oversoul  when  it  is  described  as  that  "to  which  we  are 
allied,  at  once  our  maker,  our  abode,  our  destiny,  our  very  Selves"  (1:182). 

On  the  one  hand,  Thoreau  seemed  to  be  a  pantheist,  as  did  Nophaie,  in 
(literally)  sensing  a  spiritual  presence  or  deity  within  nature  (the  notion  of  imma- 
nence). But  to  him,  and  Nophaie,  this  presence  was  also  something  distinct  and 
apart  (the  notion  of  transcendence),  for  it  was  "behind"  nature,  just  as  it  was 
"hovering  over  all"  for  Nophaie.  Then,  both  men  could  be  considered  pantheists 
in  entertaining  a  two-faceted  view  of  God. 

Neither  Thoreau  nor  his  fictional  counterpart,  we  find,  was  overly  con- 
cerned with  philosophizing  or  theologizing  about  this  deity.  Their  prime  concern 
was  to  experience  nature — and  the  spiritual  presence,  however  manifested.  This 
fine  passage  from  Zane  Grey's  The  Vanishing  American,  describing  the  Indian's 
sensuous  response  to  sunrise  and  sunset,  could  also  have  been  Thoreau's  typical 
reaction:  "From  the  invisible  center  of  his  surroundings  breathed  the  potency  of 
creation,  the  divine  essence,  the  secret.  At  sunrise  the  Indian  stood  entranced,  in 
adoration  of  the  renewed  burst  of  light,  facing  the  east,  with  his  prayer  on  his  lips. 
At  sunset  he  watched  the  departing  glory  of  the  lord  of  day,  silent,  rapt,  his  soul 
absorbing  the  golden  effulgence"  (151).  To  Thoreau  the  sun  rose,  in  "A  Winter 
Walk,"  as  if  with  a  clash  of  cymbals  to  tell  him  the  world  was  newly  created 
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(5:166);  the  sun  set,  in  a  journal  entry,  as  the  "most  gorgeous  sight  in  nature!" — he 
could  not  then  be  eating  supper  but  must  be  outdoors  and  looking  westward  (8:296). 
Thoreau  had  wished  for  a  time  to  write  his  own  book  about  Indians  but 
apparently  foresaw  some  problems  in  writing  about  this  subject  at  secondhand 
(apart  from  his  Maine  woods  observations).19  Had  he  persisted,  he  might  have 
included  an  account  of  such  an  Indian  as  Nophaie,  who  in  his  character  exhibited 
many  traits  which  Thoreau  admired  or  embodied  himself.  Nophaie  represented  in 
part  that  "Wildness"  in  which,  according  to  Thoreau' s  famous  pronouncement 
from  "Walking,"  is  "the  preservation  of  the  World"  (5:224). 
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out  and  reflects  him"  (15:121).  A  consideration  of  the  context  of  the  statement, 
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the  American  Indians  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1977),  101-22.  Chapter  4,  "A 
Book  about  Indians?,"  discusses  the  "book"  at  length  and  concludes  that  by  early  1858 
Thoreau  had  given  up  any  notions  he  might  have  had  about  continuing  the  project. 
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260pp. 

0-312-21775-7 
$69.95  cl. 
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PRESS 

175  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  NY 
10010 

1-800-221-7945 


A  Teachers  \  Guide  to  Transcendentalism 

■  For  High  School  and  College  Instructors 

■  For  Standard-Level  English,  College-Bound  English, 
Advanced  Placement  English,  and  Social  Studies 
High  School  Students 

■  For  College  Students  of  American  Literature  to  1860 

■  For  College  Students  of  American  History  to  1860 

■  More  than  100  pages  of  self-contained  articles,  lesson 
and  unit  plans  for  teachers,  and  handouts  for  students! 

■  Printed  on  high-quality,  letter-sized  paper;  three-hole 
punched,  ready  to  use  and  re-use! 

■  Special  section  of  sources  and  resources  for  teachers! 
Cost:  Just  $25,  plus  $4  postage  and  handling! 
(Check  or  Money  Order;  Satisfaction  Guaranteed) 
Michael  E  Crim,  23250  Laurel  Hill  Drive 
California,  MD  20619;  or  call  301-863-0249. 


BEYOND  WALDEN. 

A  WIDER  VIEW  OF  THE  UNIVERSt^ 

Henry  Thoreau  s  Study  of  Nature 
Robert  Kuhn  McGregor 

:e  the 


'The  reader  of  this  delightful  book  needs  to  he  forewarned.  Despite 
learning  that  lies  behind  it,  it  is  above  all  an  adventure  story,  set  in  the 
very  meadows  and  woods  and  swamps  that  Thoreau  traipsed  and  probed. 
McGregor  makes  this  land  come  alive,  and  Thoreau  the  naturalist  is  there 
in  the  middle  ^quisitive  and  engaging  as  ever.**  —  Eric  Freyfogle, 

author  of  Justice  and  the  Earth:  Images  {or  Cher  Planetary  Survival 

The  first  to  trace  the  origins  of 
Thoreau's  love  of  nature,  A  Wider 
View  of  the  Universe  takes  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  task  Thoreau 
had  set  for  himself — to  systemati- 
cally observe  and  record  the  envi- 
ronment in  and  around  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  Fresh  and  original, 
McGregor  reveals  a  Thoreau  on  the 
verge  of  defining  what  we  now 
know  to  be  the  interwoven  and 
interrelated  wholeness  of  nature. 


Illus.  Cloth,  $29.95 
Paper,  $16.95 


www.press.iulIinois.edu 


800/545-4703 


University  of  Illinois  Press  .1325  south  oa  smvt  •  champaign,  il  61820 
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Susan  Tucker  &  Anne  Wanzer 

17  WALDEN  STREET 

CONCORD,  MASS.  01742 

978-371-0180  •  bwap@erols.com 

Monday  -  Saturday  10-5 

i 

Fine  Selection 
ofTboreau  Books 


Explore  Thoreau  Country  on  the  Concord,  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers 

Canoe  and  Boat  Rentals  by  Hour,  Day  or  Week 

Old  Town  and  Grumman  Canoe  Sales 

Pontoon  Boat  Dinner  Cruises 

Open  April  till  November 

South  Bridge  Boat  House 

496  Main  Street  (Route  62)  •  Concord,  Massachusetts  01746 
(978)  369-9438 


20%  discount  for  Thoreau  Society  members 


■  ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  that 
circle  of  genius  that  took 
shape  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  ESQ 
focuses  upon  midcentury 
American  romanticism  but 
also  extends  throughout  the 
century  to  encompass  its 
origins  and  effects. 

■  Articles  include  critical 
essays,  source  and  influence 
studies,  and  biographical 
studies,  as  well  as  more 
general  discussions  of 


literary  theory,  literary 
history,  and  the  history  of 
ideas.  A  special  feature  is  the 
publication  of  essays  review- 
ing groups  of  related  figures 
and  topics  in  the  field, 
thereby  providing  a  forum 
for  viewing  recent  scholar- 
ship in  broad  perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  such  established 
figures  as  Lawrence  Buell, 
Linck  C.Johnson,  Carolyn 
Karcher,  Emily  Budick,  and 
Merton  M.  Seal ts  Jr. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Washington  State  University  Press. 
Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  the  Circu- 
lation Manager,  Washington  State  University  Press,  PO  Box  645910, 
Pullman,  Washington  99164-5910.  Subscription  rates  for  Thoreau  Soci- 
ety members  are  $14.40  for  one  year  and  $25.60  for  two  years.  Foreign 
subscriptions,  including  Canada,  should  add  $7.50  U.S.  currency  to  cover 
postage  and  handling. 

Manuscript  submissions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  ESQ 
Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  PO  Box  645020, 
Pullman,  Washington  99164-5020.  Contributions  should  conform  to  The 
Chicago  Manual  of  Style. 


The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  General  Editor 

The  complete  and  authoritative  collection  of  Thoreau's  writings, 
approved  by  the  Center  for  Editions  of  American  Authors. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  of  the  definitive  "Princeton  Editions"  include: 

Walden 

Edited  by  J.  Lyndon  Shanley 

With  an  introduction  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates 

"It  is  the  Walden  of  my  adolescence  I  remem- 
ber most  vividly . . .  suffused  with  powerfully 
intense,  romantic  energies  of  adolescence,  the 

sense  that  life  is  boundless " 

— Joyce  Carol  Oates,  from  the  introduction 

Paperback  $7.95  ISBN  0-691-01464-7 

Cape  Cod 

Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

"This  is  Thoreau's  sunniest,  happiest  book. 
It  bubbles  over  with  jokes,  puns,  tall  tales,  and 

genial  good  humor " 

— Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau 
Paperback  $10.95  ISBN  0-691-00076-X 

The  Maine  Woods 

Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

"The  product  of  almost  eight  years  of  study. 
. . .  This  should  certainly  be  the  standard  edition. 
— Modern  Language  Review 

Paperback  $19.95  ISBN  0-691-01404-3 


Also  available: 

Volumes  1-5  of 
Thoreau's  Journal 

"Undoubtedly  this  is  the  edition  of  the 
Journals  all  Thoreauvians  have  been  waiting  for." 
— Thoreau  Journal  Quarterly 


Available  from  The  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond 
(call,  write,  or  drop  in)  or  directly  from  the  publisher. 

Princeton  University  Press 

HTTP:  //PUP.PRINCETON.EDU 


WALTER  R.  HARDING 

1917-1996 

Preeminent  Thoreau  scholar 

Founder  of  the  Thoreau  Society 
Beloved  teacher,  mentor  and  friend 

"Wherever  there  is  knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue 
wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home" 

Beech  Hill  Foundation,  Inc. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Plant  A  Historic  Walden  Woods  Tree 

Each  year,  representatives  of  American  Forests  visit  Walden  Woods  and  hand- 
pick  seeds  from  the  trees  shading  the  paths  and  ponds.  From  those  seeds,  we  grow 
direct-offspring  Walden  Woods  Red  Maple,  White  Birch,  Sycamore  and  Oaks. 

A  small  Walden  Woods  tree  in  a  complete  planting 
kit  costs  $35  plus  shipping  of  $8  and  is  shipped  to 
you  at  a  time  suited  to  outdoor  planting.  You  also 
receive  a  lifetime  guarantee  and  a  personalized 
Certificate  of  Authenticity. 

Your  purchase  helps  American  Forests,  the  oldest 
national  nonprofit  conservation  organization  (founded 
in  1875),  preserve  trees  and  forests.  For  a  free  booklet  of 
hundreds  of  American  Forests  Famous  &  Historic  Trees,  contact  us  at: 

American  Forests 

8701  Old  Kings  Road 

Jacksonville,  FL  32219 

famoustrees@msn.com  (904)  765-0727  www.amfor.org/fht 


Named  an  1998  Outstanding  Academic  Book  by  Choice 

MARY  MOODY  EMERSON  AND  THE  ORIGINS 
OF  TRANSCENDENTALISM 

A  Family  History 
PHYLLIS  COLE 

"A  multi-  lensed  and  sourced,  pulsing,  living  recreation  of  the  Emerson  fam- 
ily and  its  first  genius,  Mary  Moody  Emerson.  More  than  an  intertwined 
major  contribution  to  literature,  history,  biography,  and  philosophy,  this  book 
is  an  original  and  first-time-  ever  detailing  of  how  genius  born  into  a  female 
body  in  a  certain  time  and  place  nevertheless  transcends  constriction  through 
brilliant  words,  being,  and  action.  Wondrous." — Tillie  Olsen. 

"This  is  a  grand,  wide-ranging  book  about  a  great  woman,  Mary  Moody 
Emerson,  who  was  a  founder  of  Transcendentalism,  the  earliest  and  best 
teacher  of  R.W.  Emerson,  and  a  spirited  and  original  genius  in  her  own  right. 
Phyllis  Cole's  deeply  researched  book  gives  us  both  Mary  Emerson's  back- 
ground and  her  life.  This  book  adds  a  whole  new  context,  a  new  methodolo- 
gy, and  above  all  a  wonderful  new  figure  to  American  literature." 
— Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr. 
author  of  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of 
the  Mind  and  Emerson:  The  Mind 
on  Fire. 


"Feminist  archaeology  at  its  most 
impressive,  Phyllis  Cole's  Mary 
Moody  Emerson  and  the  Origins  of 
Transcendentalism  recovers  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  intellect. 
An  heir  to  New  England 
Puritanism,  Emerson  infused  that 
legacy  with  a  powerful 
Romanticism.  Companion  and 
critic  to  her  nephew  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  she  became  a  primary 
source  for  his  celebrated  individu- 
alism. Bringing  an  interpretive 
originality  to  all  these  traditions, 
the  female  Emerson  can  now  take 
her  rightful  place  as  a  signal  con- 
tributor to  the  New  England 
Renaissance." 
— Mary  Kelley,  Dartmouth  College. 

1998      400  pp.;  25  halftones   $45.00 
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Prices  are  subject  to  change  and  apply  only  in  the  US.  To  order, 
or  for  more  information,  please  call  1-800-451-7556.  In  Canada, 
call  l-800-387-8020.www.oup.com 


You  are  invited  to  join 

s~>  The 

/O     ;/-4  Ralph  Waldo 

lyfj?//^  EMERSON 
y\J^V<  Society 

Membership  brings  you: 

•  Emerson  Sociery  Papers ,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual  Emerson 
bibliography,  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major  American 
writer  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please  send 
check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Wesley  T.  Mott,  Emerson  Society  Secretary,  Dept.  of 
Humanities  &  Arts,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  MA  01609;  tel.  508-831-5441. 


Come  spend  three  centuries  with  us. 


We're  the  center  of  every  thing. 
The  "old  rude  bridge"  is  up  the 
street.  The  Emersons,  Alcotts, 
Hawthornes  and  Thoreaus  are 
nearby.  Walden  Pond  is  but  a 
brief  transcendental  trek.  Lexing- 
ton and  Boston  just  a  short  march. 
Come  spend  an  historical  Concord 
stay  with  us. 

•  55  individually  appointed  guest  rooms 
and  suites 

•  18  miles  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport 

•  Near  Rts  95/128  and  495 

•  Full  service  restaurants  &  entertainment 

•  Seasonal  packages 

48  Monument  Square,  Concord,  MA  01742 

978-369-9200  or  800-370-9200 

Fax  978-371-1533 

Visit  our  web  site, 

http://www.concordscolonialinn.com 
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Two  Fish  on  One  Hook 


A  Transformative  Reading  of  Thoreaus  Walden 

RAYMOND  P.  TRIPP 

This  study  of  Thoreaus  transcen- 
dental work  offers  us  the  task  of 
doing  as  Thoreau  does,  exhorting  us 
to  follow  the  patterns  Thoreau  sets 
up  in  Walden  and  to  approach  his 
work  as  "an  act  of  communica- 
tion"— one  that  urges  us  to  listen, 
to  hear,  and  to  act  upon  what  he  has 
to  say:  one  that  becomes  a  transfor- 
mative experience. 

It  is  all  too  easy,  however,  to 
admire  Thoreaus  art  and  miss  his 
meaning.  Thoreau  has  constructed 
Walden  on  transparent  overlays  of 
meaning — biography,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion — but  in 
whatever  way  we  read  it,  Thoreaus 

words  are  what  work  the  communicative  transformation  of  his  readers. 
Form,  meaning,  and  language  are  Thoreaus  instruments  for  unearthing 
the  truth,  and  Tripp  steadfastly  follows  their  spiraling  movement  down 
the  concentric  intricacies  of  Thoreaus  message  through  the  broad  struc- 
ture of  Walden,  section  by  section,  chapter  by  chapter,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, word  by  word  until  at  last  they  merge,  patterns  and  purposes, 
form  and  idea,  heaven  and  earth,  at  Walden  Pond. 

Raymond  P.  Tripp,  Jr.  is  a  professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Denver, 
where  he  has  taught  American  Literature  and  Medieval  Studies. 

160  pages,  paperback,  ISBN  0-940262-89-4,  $14.95 
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3390  ROUTE  9,  HUDSON,  NY  12534 
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Opened  June  5th,  1998  in  collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project 

and  the  Thoreau  Society,  the  Thoreau  Institute  strives  to  share 

Henry  D.  Thoreau' s  work  and  vision  locally  and  globally. 

The  Thoreau  Institute  has  assembled 

♦  The  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
Thoreau-related  material  in  existence 

♦  A  state-of-the-art  media  center  providing 
access  to  both  primary  and  critical  texts 

♦  Educational  programs  tailored  to  teachers, 
students,  and  adult  learners  of  all  types 

Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  the  Thoreau  Institute 
has  to  offer.  For  more  information,  please  contact  the  following: 

Susan  Godlewski,  Curator  of  Special  Collections (781)  259  4730 

Bradley  Dean,  Media  Center  Director (781)  259  4720 

Helen  Bowdoin,  Education  Programs  Director (781)  259  4740 

You  can  also  visit  the  Thoreau  Institute  web  site 

for  information  and  a  virtual  tour  at 

www.walden.org 

Become  a  member  of  the  oldest  and  largest  organization 

devoted  to  an 

American  author 
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Founded  in  1941 

Publications 

Thoreau  Institute 

Members  receive  the  the  annual 

This  state-of-the-art  research  center, 

Concord  Saunterer  and  the  quarterly 

established  in  collaboration  with  the 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  The  Society 

Walden  Woods  Project,  houses  the 

also  publishes  original  Thoreau-relatec 

Thoreau  Society  Collections — the  most 

books  and  reprints  of  selected  hard-to- 

comprehensive  Thoreau  collection  in 

find  titles  about  Thoreau. 

the  world.  For  an  appointment,  call 

Activities 

Join  other  members  from  around  the 

(781)  259-4730;  Mon.-Fri.  10a.m-4p.m. 
Shop  at  \\alden  Pond 

world  each  July  for  our  Annual 
Gathering  held  here  in  Concord; 
excursions  to  Mt.  Katahdin;  canoeing 
on  the  Concord,  Sudbury,  and  Assabet 
Rivers;  lecture  series;  and  more. 

915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742 
(781)259-4770;  Shop@walden.org 

Members  receive  a  10%  discount  on  all 
purchases  at  our  Shop. 

IMembersnip  Form     Do  not  remove  f« 

m  library  copies. 

walden.org/ society 
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Membership  Levels: 

P  Individual $35 
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D  Student $15 
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amily $50 

t  members  outside  the  U.S.  to  add  $15 

($5  a 

wada/Mexico)  for  postage. 

Method  of  Payment: 

D  Check     □  Credit  Card  MC    Visa    AmEx    Disc 
Card  #                                              Exp. 

Send  to:  The  Thoreau  Society 
44  Baker  Farm 
Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004 

(781)259-4750 
ThoreauSociety@walden.org 
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Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henr>  D.  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of  the  Societj  arc  (l)to  honor 
Henr)  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and  stimulate  interest  m  his  life,  works, 
and  philosophy,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on  lus  life  and  writings,  and  (4)  to  act  as  a 
repositOT)  for  Thoreauviana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to  Thoreau  and  his  times. 
The  Societj  is  headquartered  in  historic  Walden  Woods  a\  the  Thoreau  Institute.  44  Baker 
Farm,  Lincoln.  Massachusetts  01773,  With  the  [sis  Fund,  parent  organization  of  the 
Wakfen  Woods  Project,  the  Socictv  maintains  an  archives/reading  room/media  center 
complex  at  the  I  boreau  Institute.  The  Society  also  operates  The  Simp  at  Walden  Pond,  a 
visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in 

cord    \n  educational  and  public  outreach  program  is  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
The  Concord  Museum  at  2(K)  Lexington  Road  in  Concord    The  Society  convenes  m 

Concord  each  Jul)  and  sponsors  various  educational  programs  and  other  activities  through- 
out the  year.  Membership  in  the  Societ)  is  open  to  the  public  and  includes,  m  addition  to  a 

ten  percent  discount  at  I  he  Shop  at  \\  aklen  Pond,  subscriptions  to  the  annual  CONCORD 
SAIM1  RT  Rand  the  quarterlv  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BUI  I  I  TIN.  See  the  membership 
application  on  the  last  page  ol  this  issue. 
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